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IN 


This picture is from a noted steel engraving, 
which we hardly need say is European, as every de- 
tail of wagon, horses, and men assert the scene to 
be foreign—all except the snow, that has a home- 
like look, but snow storms are much alike where- 
ever they occur. Still there is a difference in 
snow and snow storms. Those large light flakes 
that float leisurely downward, ‘‘as if the celestial 
geese were being plucked ’’—the apt simile of some 
one—those fluffy, pretentious flakes make a great 
show, but they do not make the great snows ; they 
indicate dampness and foretell a not very distant 
cessation of the fall. It is the little glistening 
scales, so fine that they make but little show in the 
air, that ‘‘“mean business;” it is those that when they 
are sifting down so dry as to fairly rattle one another 
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as they seek out every crevice and pack closely, 
that come with our serious storms—those of the 
kind always called “old fashioned,” though we 
never hear of a “ new fashioned’ snow storm. To 
be snow-beleagued if not lost in the snow, is an 
experien¢e more pleasant to look back upon, than 
in its immediate enjoyment. What a desolate 
blankness spreads in every direction. There was 
no evidence of human existence to cover up except 
a trail that marked the course; unbroken, track- 
less whiteness everywhere. No food for horses, 
very little food for men, two hundred miles to the 
nearest known help! It does not require many 
inches of snow in a roadless country to make 
wagons useless as vehicles of locomotion. Snow 
storms there away at the present day defy the iron 
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horse—even four of them tandem, and what could 
our poor, jaded, skeleton horses do? Like the 
horses in the picture, they gave it up, and looked 
at us with a dazed expression, as if to say—“‘Well! 
what next ?”’ How. beautiful these dry snows are ! 
What an illustration of the power of accumulation. 
Each tiny flake so insignificant in size, yet com- 
bined, they defy the most powerful engines. How 
exquisite their forms, and how varied! Not an 
angle since the first snow flake fell until now 
but measures exactly 60° or its equivalent. Then 
to think that this exquisite sculpturing is repeated 
times as far beyond our comprehension as are the 
distances of the farthest stars. “But did you 
think of all this when snowed in?’’? Oh, no! we 
took an account of our salt pork and hard-tack, 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


[The Hints and ieeiieee in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 

The Last Month of Winter has begun for the 
Northern farmer, while in the Southern States 
spring has already opened ; whatever is to be done 
in the way of preparation can be no longer delayed. 
A late beginning makes a late season, and to regain 
time lost now, may be found impossible hereafter. 
A farmer who is behindhand is a prey to accidents 
and misfortunes of the season, and often finds his 
labor increased, and the results lessened by reason 
of his own carelessness. On the other hand, the 
forward man gets the benefit of every advantage, 
and many disadvantages of season are safely passed 
over, because he is ahead of them. 

Hauling out Manure.—While the ground is hard or 
covered with snow, the manure heaps can be hauled 
to the fields with the least trouble. Those-who have 
profited by our hints for the past few months, will 
have the manure in good condition for hauling out 
now; others will have it lying around loose and 
frozen, and consequently useless for some time yet. 

The Finest Manure is made by turning the heap 
over twice. Todo this, begin at each end of the 
pile, and throw off the manure to a distance of three 
feet, building up the new heaps, and placing the 
coarsest manure in the center. Then proceed un- 
til two heaps are made. These will soon heat, and 
a month or so afterwards the process may be re- 
versed and the two heaps made into one again. 

Cabbages.—Every farmer should raise cabbages, 
both early and late. For early kinds, the seeds 
should be sown in a hot-bed this month, unless plants 
started last fall have been kept through the winter 
in cold-frames. Directions for making a hot-bed 
will be found under the Notes for Kitchen and 
Market Garden. It is not a waste of manure to use 
it for a hot-bed, as it will be all the better for applica- 
tion in the garden after it has served this purpose. 

Spring Oats.—In the South, if spring oats have 
not already been sown, they will require immediate 
attention. Not having time to tiller, like winter oats, 
2t to 3 bushels of seed per acre will be needed. A 
late sowing may yield an early harvest, by the help 
of a liberal fertilizing with a good artificial manure. 
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Earl, YY Pranting is ‘advisable for cotton, corn, and 
corn-fodder. For these crops, the ground should 
be in course of preparation this month, that advan- 
tage may be taken of good weather for planting 
80 soon as it comes next month. 

Spring Wheat.—In many localities spring wheat 
will succeed if it is sown early. Open weather 
this month, may permit plowing and sowing, al- 
though the under soil is still frozen. A cold spell 
may freeze the ground, or cover it with snow, but 
the seed is safe, the work is done; and one may 
rest contented, while others are grumbling. 

Plowing should be done, only when the soil will 
crumble loosely ; when the plow smears the up- 
turned surface, the soil will be injured. While 
earliness and forehandedness are comme dable, one 
should make haste with caution. 

Look Ahead!—A farmer should always think in 
advance of his work. The whole plan must be 
laid out in the head, before the hands are put to it. 
There is time yet left for thinking over what should 
be done in the next two or three busy months. 

Grass in the South._—A great need in the South is 
grass for early grazing and hay. Some of the native 
grasses that have been fought and struggled with 
for years as weeds are now found to be of great 
value. By smoothing off a piece of grassy land, 
and using some fertilizer and encouraging the 
growth, a home supply of hay may be secured. It 
is often the case that a treasure may lie neglected 
under our feet, and some of the Southern grasses, 
long neglected, can be turned to profitable use. 

Grass in the North is not made as available as it 
might. An opinion prevails that grass lands can 
not be kept in permanently good condition. Yet 
there are in many localities plots and tracts of grass 
that are very old and show no signs of failure. 
What has been done once in this way can be done 
again, A permanent pasture or meadow is invalu- 
able. Why can not we try to make and keep them ? 
This is a subject worthy the most careful study. 

Way can not we Grow Larger Crops?—There are 
localities where it may pay to grow small crops 
cheaply, where one may skin the land for a few 
years and leave it, just as in some places cattle are 
or have been killed for their hides and the carcasses 
left to decay. But every year these localities are 
growing more and more distant in the West, and in 
time land will be too valuable to be used in so 
wasteful a manner. In central and eastern locali- 
ties the future prosperity of the farmers will de- 
pend upon the growth of larger crops by the ex- 
penditure of more labor on the land. To reach this 
end will be a work of time, but it will never be 
reached unless a beginning is made, and there was 
never a more propitious time to begin than now. 


Values are Increasing.—Every relic of the long 
continued depression—the seven lean years—now 
happily gone by, is passing away. Prices are ad- 
vancing, and every purchased thing costs con- 
siderably more than a year ago. The farmer who 
values his land and stock may justly put up the 
figures from 25 to 50 per cent. His income must 
be made to increase in proportion, and this must 
be done toa great extent by increasing in every 
possible way the productive value of his property. 


Better Stock Must be Kept.—The right stock too 
must be kept in the right place. The choice and 
management of animals require an accurate knowl- 
edge which must come from outside of his own 
farm practice. A farmer can not test these things 
for himself and run the risk of losses that would 
be ruinous to him. All this has been done and re- 
corded in books and agricultural papers, together 
with much other indispensable information, so that 

A Farmer Must be a Reading Man ; else he can 
never hope to be as successful as he should be. A 
DOZEN VOLUMES OF THE American Agriculturist WILL 
FORM A NEARLY COMPLETE CYCLOPZDIA of agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and other useful knowledge for 
any one who lives by cultivating the soil: The 
work of the farm, garden, and household has been 
discussed, described, and explained in these vol- 
umes for more than 30 years back, in a full, fresh, 
and instructive manner; with them one can learn 
how to improve his own stock or where to procure 
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the best animals, as well as to improve every 
method of working, enabling him to meet nearly 
every question and demand that may naturally arise. 

Keep the Good Calves,—As the cows come in, the 
best of the heifers may be selected for raising. 
There can be no better way to improve the stock 
of cows than to use a good bull and keep the best 
calves, well feeding and caring for them until 
matured. After these become cows a selection can 
again be made for breeding, and only the best re- 
tained. In a few years the value of dairy cows may 
be doubled by this careful practice of selection. 


Feeding and Care of Stock.—On this subject there 
is nothing to add to the hints given last month. 
Prof. Atwater’s articles on feeding (see page 61) 
should be studied until they are well understood. 

Vermin.—The poultry house, if closely examined, 
may be found to swarm with lice. A gray mealy 
powder may be seen on the roosts, in crevices, and 
in the eorners and joints of the building. Takea 
common squirt can tilled with kerosene oil and in- 
ject the oil into every crevice about the house. 
Repeat this process if it is found necessary, and very 
soon the fowls will be free from these insect pests. 

Young Chickens.—Early chickens which can be 
reared easily if proper care is given, may be kept 
in a glass covered coop protected at night by cover- 
ing with straw. If severe cold is feared, heat a 
couple of bricks hot in the oven, wrap them ina 
piece of carpet, and put them in the coop. A large 
can or jug of hot water is also a very good warmer. 


Fowls will need the best food if eggs are desired. 
Wheat steeped in boiling water, and given hot, and 
hot baked potatoes crushed with a masher, are as 
good food as can be given; water slightly warmed 
with a small quantity of Sulphate of Iron (copperas) 
in it, will be useful. Allspice mixed with corn- 
meal mush is an excellent condiment, and by no 
means costly. Laudanum in 10 drop doses has been 
found a remedy for the cholera, or poultry intes- 
tinal fever, which has destroyed so many flocks. 

Geese and Ducks.—These are profitable birds in 
some cases, and may be kept where there is cheap 
grazing. Half a dozen geese will soon fill a good 
sized feather bed ora pair of pillows. The white 
ducks are perhaps equally useful in this way. Both 
of these will now begin to lay, but must be closely 
watched and kept up at nights or thev will drop 
their eggs abroad. The eggs should be gathered 
and kept in acool but not cold place until they 
are wanted for setting. A house suitable for geese 
or ducks is illustrated and described on page 60. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
a 


In the Northern Atlantic States the winter up to 
the beginning of the year has been an exceptionally 
mild one, though some localities have experienced 
the severity of which European gardeners and or- 
chardists are complaining. It would be better if 
we could have the weather continuously so cold 
that all vegetation would remain dormant, but that 
is beyond our control, and we can do but little to 
avoid or repair the damage caused by unseasonable 
fprolonged mild weather, followed by severe cold. 
With the majority of hardy trees and shrubs, it 
makes but little difference how severe the winter, 
provided the cold comes on when vegetation is 





* thoroughly dormant, but when a mild spell is suc- 


ceeded by a sudden cold snap, the effects are most 
disastrous, especially upon the more excitable trees, 
such as peaches and cherries. When this occurs, 
and the blossom buds are fairly injured, nothing 
can be done to remedy the damage, and the best that 
one can do is to grow well formed trees during the 
coming season, in the hope that another winter may 
deal more kindly with them. To many of our read- 
ers spring begins with February, and it is every- 
where proverbially the ‘“‘short month,” hence the 
plans for the year should be fixed upon by this time, 
and the tools, seeds, plants, etc., should be ordered, 
that they may be on hand when wanted. Manure 
is an important matter to every cultivator, and none 
should go to waste for lack of sufficient absorbents, 
such as muck, leaves, cut litter, ete. Many who 
write us for information might find an answer to 
their queries did they look over the Notes in for- 
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mer volumes, and given more in full than is practi- 
cable in an answer by letter. Of course this refers 
to those who have been our readers for some years. 
ae 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Renovating old Orchards is an important work at 
this season, and was treated somewhat at length in 
the January Notes, to which we refer the reader. 

Grafting.—If old trees produce poor or even in- 
different fruit, and they are still sound and vigor- 
ous, they may be made productive and valuable by 
grafting good sorts upon them. This work should 
be done just as the buds begiu toswell. If the tree 
is a large one, only a portion of it should be graft- 
ed the first season, beginning with the central part 
of the head. Great care should be taken that the 
grafts are of an excellent variety. It is a common 
notion among those who do not think about the 
matter, that the mere operation of grafting some- 
how benefits the tree. The grafted tree is in facta 
new tree, all of the bearing parts of the old tree 
are cut away, and a new head is planted, so to speak, 
upon the old one. Hence the new top or head will 
be of the kind that is placed there, and unless good 
kinds are selected, grafting will be useless. 

Grafting is planting a cutting in another tree in- 
stead of in the soil. When we plant a cutting in 
the soil, it forms roots of its own, and the tree will 
be all of one kind. When we graft, the cutting 
unites with a tree already having roots, and the top, 
which grows from the tree, will be of one kind, and 
the lower part of the tree will be of another. 


Who can Graft?—There are men who go about 
the country doing grafting, some are very excellent 
and others are bunglers, but there is no need of em- 
ploying any one. Any boy who can make a willow 
whistle can learn to graft, and every boy should be 
able to do it. We gave a full account of several 
kinds of grafting in May, 1869, and of other kinds 
in April, 1877, which numbers may be referred to. 
To answer a number of inquiries, we give here a 
few brief directions for cleft grafting, which is the 
easiest kind of grafting, and the one most generally 
practised, though it is by no means the best. 

Getting Ready.—If cions are not already cut, lose 
no time in getting them. They may be bought at 
most nurseries. If you cut them yourself, be sure 
that the tree from which they are taken is of the 
right kind. Cut twigs of last season’s growth only, 
a foot or less long; if cutting more than one kind, 
tie up one sort and mark it before beginning with 
another. Tie the cions in bundles, with their lower 
ends even, attach a label to them, or cut numbers 
on one of the cions in the parcel, to correspond 
with a list, lay them in a box, with damp saw- 
dust or damp moss all around and over them, and 
keep in a cool place until wanted. If sawdust or 
moss is not at hand, set the cion in a box of 
slightly damp earth, covering their lower ends well. 

Implements.—A fine saw will be needed ; a regular 
pruning saw is best, but any other will answer if it 
has rather fine teeth with a wide set. Two good 
knives, one very strong and heavy, the other 
smaller, and made and kept very sharp. A hard- 
wood wedge made of a stick of hickory about 6 
inches long and half an inch or so thick ; form at 
one end this wedge, beginning at two inches from 
the end and working it down toa point. A small 
mallet will be needed—a billet of wood will do. 


Other Matters.—Grafting wax will be wanted ; it 
may be bought, but it is easily made ; melt together 
in any old iron vessel: Bees-wax, 6 oz., Rosin and 
Tallow 4 oz. each, over a moderate fire, stir gradu- 
ally until all is melted. Take from the fire, and as 
soon as it begins to harden at the edges, stir until 
no longer liquid. Get some very old cotton stuff 
made thin by wear and washing; an old sheet, pil- 
low case, or calico dress, whatever will tear in 
either direction with great ease; tear this into 
strips one or two inches wide and as long as the 
material will make; wind the strips upon a stick, 
as shown in figure 1. As one strip is wound on, 
put on another, putting its end wnder the end of 
the strip already wound, as seen in figure 1 ; remove 
all threads or ravelings in winding ; when enough 
ig wound to make the roll about 2 inches thick, tie 
it with a bit of thread and make another if needed ; 





provide a wire at the other end of the stick to hang 
it by. Melt the grafting wax again, making it 
pretty hot, put in the rolls one at a time; when 
thoroughly penetrated by the melted wax, take out, 
let it drip until the wax no longer runs from it, and 
hang it where a few drops of wax may be caught 
by a paper. Treat the other rolls the same. When 
cool, put away from the dust. Now you are ready 


To Graft.—When the buds begin to swell, put the 
above named things ; saw, knives, wedge, mallet, a 





Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


roll of waxed cloth aud the cions into a basket ; be- 
sides these there wiil be needed a small box or cup 
of lard, and rags to wipe the hands upon. It is 
well to furnish the handle of the basket with a 
hook to hang it by. A step-ladder is likely to be 
useful. Having determined upon the place for 
the graft, saw off the branch, selecting a smooth 
place free from small branches; with the large 
knife smooth the cut surface, place the knife across 
the end and strike it gently with the mallet, to 
make a cleft as shown in figure 2, leaving the knife 
in. Now take a cion, and, with the small knife cut 
it to a smooth wedge, beginning near a bud, as seen 
in figure 3, the small piece, B, at the side, shows 
the shape of the wedge, which should be slightly 
thicker at one side than the other. Now the cion 
is ready to put in its place. If the branch to be 
grafted is small, but one cion is put in; the place 
will heal better if half the branch is cut away, as 
shown in figure 4. By prying the cleft open with 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


the point of the knife, the cion is put carefully into 
the cleft, the lower bud onit coming just at the 
cleft, as seen in figure 4,A. Here is the nice point; 
success depends upon having the inner bark of the 
stock and that of the cion touch as much as possi- 
ble. Having the graft in place, all the cut por- 
tions are to be waxed, as will be described below. 

Two Grafts are put in if the branch is over an 
inch through ; all goes as before except two cions 
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are prepared, the wedge placed in the cleft, by 
which it is held open as the cions are adjusted as in 
fig. 5. Then to wax the graft, unroll from the waxed 
cloth a piece long enough, which will soon be 
learned, tear off a bit to go over the top, between the 
cions ; then a piece to go around this, if the cloth 
is two inches wide it may be divided into two pieces. 
All that is wanted is enough to completely cover 
every wounded and cut part of both stock and cion 
(fig. 6). The cloth will stick wherever it is applied 
by pressing it with the fingers; grease the fingers 
with lard before working with the wax, and wipe 
them before cutting other cions. A single trial 
will enable one to wax a graft better than a whole 
page would tell. A cion with with two good buds 
besides the lower one is lovg enough. 

Pruning.—Large branches may be cut away from 
fruit trees in mild weather. A saw should be used 
for this; and the cut smoothed and covered with 
paint or melted grafting wax. The objects in prun- 
ing an old orchard, are to remove unhealthy 
branches, and to thin the tops of the trees, open- 
ing them for the access of sunlight and air. In 
case trees have grown one-sided, they may often be 
brought into good shape again by judicious pruning. 

Tree Planting.—The work of selecting the trees 
for planting should be done at once, that the 
nurserymen may have the orders in hand, and 
fill them promptly. Do not buy of tree peddlers, 
unless absolutely known to represent a reputable 
nursery. Most of them are frauds, and their state- 
ment of the value of new and high sounding varie- 
ties are fiction. A list of some of the best varieties 
of the various fruits, was given in the January 
number. Should the trees be frozen when they 
arrive, place them in a cool place to thaw slowly. 

The Canker-Worm.—On mild days, the canker- 
worms may make their appearance, and the females, 
which are wingless and always crawl, must be pre- 
vented from ascending the tree and depositing 
their eggs. The devices for effecting this are nu- 
merous; they generally consist in placing some 
barrier around the trunk which the insects can 
not pass. Some have gutters of oil, others smooth 
surfaces which they can not travel. The simplest, 
and as effective as any, is stout paper smeared with 
tar or printer’s ink. Blowing dust and dead in- 
sects, will bridge them over in time, and to be ef- 
fective, they must be looked to every few days, 
and renewed as needed. The Tent Caterpillar’s Eggs 
are deposited in rings on the small twigs of apple 
and other trees, near their ends, and can be readily 
seen on dull days; they should be cut off, taking 
the end of the twig, and burned, thus saving a 
much larger amount of work later in the season. 

—~< > 
The Fruit Garden, 

That which has been said of selecting trees, in 
the ‘‘ Orchard and Nursery,”’ holds equally good in 
small fruits of the ‘‘ Fruit Garden.’’ Select and 
order at once. Do not rely for a supply upon new 
and not thoroughly tested varieties. It is well to 
“take on trial,’”’ some of the most promising sorts, 
and if they succeed, there will be a basis for future 
increase by propagation. If indulged in judiciously 
this experimenting with the “‘ new things,” is one 
of the chief pleasures of the fruit garden. 

Pruning that may have been left undone last fall, 
can be attended to now. Prune the Grape-vines 
on the first mild day, and long before the buds 
swell. The Currant and Gooseberry bushes need to 
have last year’s growth shortened, and the old 
stems thinned out before they start togrow. Give 
an application of manure or ashes between the rows. 

Strawberries may be planted in localities where the 
frost is out of the ground, as may also be done with 

Blackberries and Raspberries, both of which start to 
grow very early, and are better if planted in the fall. 

ae 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 

The great range of climate our country presents 
is shown by the fact that while one gardener is 
looking forward for his work to commence ina 
month or two, another is tending his growing crops, 
and is thinking about markets and transportation. 
Wherever he may be, the successful gardener will 








be found in readiness for the busy season when it 
comes with its rush of work. Frequent inspection 
of the stored crops in the cellars is necessary as 
spring approaches to avvid loss from an excess of 
either heat or cold; the pits must be inspected 
to see that damage is not being done by mice. 

Roots still in the ground, as parsnips and salsify, 
should be dug as the thawing of the soil will per- 
mit. Such roots are improved by freezing, being 
kept fresh and made sweeter, and more tender. 

Cold Frames need daily attention, especially when 
the weather is warm, as there is danger of the 
plants starting too soon and being injured or killed 
by the return of severe cold. The sashes should be 
removed altogether on all mild days. 

Vegetable Plants.—There are so many persons who 
had rather buy the plants needed for the vegetable 
garden, that the few who desire to obtain a reputa- 
tion for always having a good supply can make ‘the 
growing of them a source of considerable income. 
To such this is a suggestion in season. The 

Hot-Bed is the means of obtaining early plants in 
large quantities. To give all the details of the con- 
struction and care is not practicable in a journal. 
Every one who grows vegetables for sale should 
have a standard work at hand for frequent reference, 
such as Henderson’s *‘ Gardening for Profit,’’ Brill’s 
“Farm Gardening and Seed Sowing,”’ and Quinn’s 
** Money in the Garden.’’ Hot-beds should be 
started about six weeks before the time at which 
plants can be safely placed in the open ground—by 
the middle of this month for the latitude of New 
York City. In the American Agriculturist for Feb- 
ruary, 1877, the space devoted to Kitchen Garden 
Notes was almost entirely given up to the subject 
of hot-beds, and for fifteen cents, any one not pos- 
sessing that back number can procure, by sending 
to the Publishers, a full treatment of the subject. 


There is no Mystery about a hot-bed, yet farmers, 
and many others, do without this convenience, from 
some supposed difficulty in making and caring for 
it. Sashes, a few boards, and some horse manure, 
are the materials required. Regular hot-bed sashes 
are 3 by 6 feet, and may be bought ready glazed at 
the sash and blind factories ; old window sashes 
will answer as a make-shift, but are far less conven- 
ient. Selecta place sheltered by a building or fence 
from cold winds: dig a pit 2% feet deep, as wide as 
the sashes are long, and as long as the number of 
sashes to be used require. Line this pit with rough 
boards nailed to posts driven down at the corners. 
The rear board should extend a foot above the sur- 
face, and the front one 4inches above. The front 
or lower side should face the south. Nail strips 
from front to rear, for the sashes to slide upon. 

Heating Material.—Put in the bottom of the pit a 
layer of 6 inches of leaves, or corn litter; then put 
on stable-manure, which should have been turned 
once or twice, to bring it to a state of uniform heat. 
Put on the manure evenly, and tramp it down ; the 
manure should come to within six inches of the top 
of the pit; upon this is to be placed six inches of 
fine, light soil, and the seeds sown in that, or prefer- 
ably put on two inches or so of common earth on 
which to set the boxes in which seeds are sown. 
Put on the sashes, and when the manure begins to 
heat, test it with a thermometer; when the heat is 
declining from 100°, seed may be sown in the soil, 
or the boxes in which they have been already sown 
should be placed in upon the surface of the hot-bed. 


When the Plants are Up, give them air every day 
by lifting the sashes at the rear, not forgetting to 
shut down the sashes at night ; give water as needed. 

Boxes in Windows is an excellent way of starting 
plants for early setting, though it must necessarily 
be on a small scale. For a small garden a good 
supply may thus be procured. In sowing the seeds 
avoid putting them in too deep—a half-inch is 
ample for all, and a less depth is better for the 
small seeds. Press the soil closely around the seed. 

Varieties to Sow.—The first plants to go into open 
ground are: Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce. 
For early cabbage, ‘‘ Jersey Wakefield ’’ is the lead- 
ing variety, seconded by ‘‘ Early York,” and a sec- 
ond early is “‘ Winningstadt,” for general use. Of 
cauliflower, the “Early Erfurt” is standard; and 
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the ‘Tennis Ball’’ and “‘ Boston Market” are the 
favorite, leading market sorts of early lettuce, 

Implements.—The time spent in repairing and 
painting tools is always well employed, at the same 
time one can take an inventory of stock and see 
what is needed for the coming season. A seed- 
sower should be in use, even in a garden of moder- 
ate extent, and nowis the time to get that and 
other implements. In fact, there is much work 
during this month that comes under the head of 


Getting Ready.—Bean poles may be wanted, and 
there is no better: time than now to haul them 
from the woods to a convenient place-near where 
they are to be used, and the brush for peas should 
be procured before the leaves start. The man who 
so plans that his season of work extends through 
the whole year rather than just a few months when 
the crops are growing,is the wise and successful one, 

a ee 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

There is not much work outside during the win- 
ter months. When heavy snows come—and they 
often do in February—the evergreens muct be 
looked to, and the snow removed while it is fresh, 
and before it bends down and breaks the limbs. If 
the snow is deep it will be necessary to shovel it 
away from the lower branches of evergreens. If 
manure has not been spread upon the lawn it can 
be done now, but it should be well rotted and en- 
tirely free from weed seeds. Make all the plans. 
for new paths, drives, flower-beds, etc., and if these 
are to be of much extent, draw up a plan or map 
of the grounds as a guide in the work. Cannas and 
other large roots stored in the cellar will need at- 
tention, and all decaying parts removed. The seeds 
for choice annuals should be selected, and for early 
growth may be started in window boxes, as noted 
for vegetable seeds under the Kitchen Garden. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

This is the month when the greenhouse and win- 
dow plants are most appreciated, and the care 
of previous months is giving its best returns. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, ete., may be 
brought from the cellar and forced into bloom; 
and a succession of flowers may be continued by 
still sowing seeds of Mignonette, Swect Alyssum, 
Candy-tuft, and other annuals of a like nature. 

Cuttings.—The boxes, sand, and soil for the prop- 
agation of the desired Verbenas, Geraniums, etc., 
will need to be provided at this time, 

General Care.— Water as the plants are found to 
need it. Pay special attention to ventilation, that 
there may be a plenty of fresh air, and at the same 
time that the plants are not unduly exposed to sud- 
den changes of out-door temperature... The leaving 
of the sashes and windows open for an hour, or 
even less, may so chill the plants as to injure them, 


Insects.—Use tobacco water for the Green Fly ; 
thorough washing kills the Red Spider. Mealy Bug 
is best treated by picking off with a pointed stick. 
Worms in the pots are best removed by turning the 
ball out when the worms may be found. Syringe 
all the plants thoroughly at frequent intervals, 

: eet 

The Jack-Ass Rabbit in California,—In 
speaking of the Jack-ass Rabbit in January last, we said 
that the animal was not found in California, a statement 
which is perfectly accurate, so far as concerns the animal 
we were writing about, but not correct according to Cal- 
ifornia customs. As several California friends have 
pointed out what they consider an error, we will briefly 
state the facts, which are these ; the name Jack-ass Rab- 
bit was originally given to ZLepus Callotis, an animal 
with the geographical distribution given in the article 
referred to. We have the high authority of Prof. Baird, 
for stating (Pacific R. R. Reports, Vol. VIII, page 591). 
“Tt has not yet been found in California.’’ There is how- 
ever, in California, and abundant there, a related species, 
Lepus Californicus, the California Hare, to which it seems 
the Californians have also given the name of “ Jack-ass 
Rabbit,”’ a name which properly belongs to another ani- 
mal. We were abundantly aware of the existence of the 
California Hare, having hunted and eaten it; our mistake 
was in not knowing that this, as well as the Texan species, 
was called Jack-ass Rabbit ; common names are a source 
of confusion among animals, as well as among plants. 
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A Capital Time 


TO SECURE 


MANY G00D THINGS 
Trifling or No Cost. 


{@F [Ss" The Month of Fesrvuary has, for many 
years, been largely used by our readers in gather- 
ing and forwarding the names of their friends and 
neighbors, and, as a rule, quite as many Premium 
articles are sent out in acknowledgment of such 
favors, during this month, as during any other 
month of the year. 

AQF [aF~ This is comparatively a leisure month, 
and when people are beginning to think and plan 
for the work of the coming season, they are all the 
more ready to avail themselves of the heips, the 
hints and suggestions afforded by the pages of a 
Journal of this kind. 

fa" [SF Our contracts for the Premium Articles 
and Books, made during the low rates prevailing 
early last year, enable us to continue the liberal of- 
fers, despite the general advance in prices. 

ts” [SF It will be quite easy for any one to now 
obtain the names of two, three, four, and moré 
persons as subscribers, and receive in return the 
corresponding Premiums or Books offered, at no 
expense save the cost of delivery, and many of the 
articles sre delivered free. 

{as [a> Every one persuaded to become a read- 
er will in reality be benefited. It is next to impos- 
sible for one to go through a volume of this paper 
without getting some hints and suggestions that 
will be each worth many times its small cost for a 
year’s subscription. Many will save ten-fold this 
cost by the warnings given in the Humbug articles. 

1s” [=e Again look over the descriptive list of 
the Premium Articles, and select one or more de- 
sirable articles, and then secure them this month. 

f° [==> Premium Clubs of two or more names 
may consist of old or new subscribers, or both; also 
of English or German subscriptions. 

Ie” [SF te" If the Illustrated Premiam Sheet 
(82 pages) has been mislaid, or not received by any 
subscriber, a Postal Card request, sent to the Office, 
will bring another copy at once. 





THERE OUGHT TO BE, in every neighbor- 
hood, at least a few good books on Animals and their 
Diseases, on General Farming, on Gardening, on Fruits, 
on Farm Implements, etc., and at least a few Standard 
Works on other subjects. These books ought to be ac- 
cessible to all for reference in case of need, as well as 
for reading by all—a sort of circulating or reference 
library to be in charge of some one. 

Never before was there so good an opportunity As Now 
to get @ collection of such Books at very small cost. Any 
ten or more persons contributing $1.50 each, will each be 
supplied with the American Agriculturist for 1880, and 
in addition, one Dollars worth of Books 
will be presented for each contributor to the fund. The 
books may be selected from the list of 847 Good Works 
named in our premium sheet. Where the subscriptions 
are mainly sent in for 1880, subscriptions for 1881 may be 
added, when desired, to increase the Library as far as 
possible. Many new subscribers can also be fonnd. 
Every neighborhood may thus secure such a Library. 
It only needs some enterprising man, young or old, to 
take hold of the matter as a leader, and he will soon 
have plenty of helping hands, and heads, and hearts. If 
the Men neglect it, their ‘* Better-halves,” or Daughters, 
always foremost in good works, should take it up. 








containing @ great variety of Items, incuding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Will Present Grain Prices Advance or 
Decline ? is the burden of many recent letters to the 
Editors of the American Agriculturist, the writers seem- 
ing to expect a positive Yes or No by ‘“‘return mail.” 
We know of no human being able to answer this ques- 
tion. Some hundreds of shrewd business men—those 
whose life-work is dealing in grain, and who carefully 
study the whole situation here and in Europe—are now 
investing their thousands, hundreds of thousands, and 
in some cases their millions, with reference to the rise 
or fall in prices during the next two to four months ; 
and these men are about equally ranged on the two sides 
of this question. Part claim that the deficiency in Eu- 
rope is so great that there will be a demand for all our 
surplus, at any price. These are buying and holding all 
the grain they can, at prices now so high that exports 
have come to a stand still, The other side claim that 
Europe will not take all our surplus unless at lower 
prices than now prevail, and they are contracting to de- 
liver wheat at lower prices than are now current. So 
the question stands to-day. These great market “ doc- 
tors disagree,” and how shall laymen decide? The Ele- 
vators and Storehouses in New York, Chicago, etc., are 
full of thisspeculatively held grain. Looking the ground 
all over, it seems to us that there is about an even chance 
either way. We can not and will not advise any one to 
sell or not to sell. As for ourselves, our rule is to sell 
farm products at the current prices when we are ready to 
sell and want the money. If prices are likely to go up, 
there are watchful men ready to pay more to-day ; if 
likely to go down, these same men would sell and not 
buy. Having sold and got the money, we feel ‘‘ Well, so 
much is safe, anyway.” If prices go down we say, 
“Lucky that we sold when we did.’ If they go up 
we say, ‘ Well, it was just as likely to have been other- 
wise,’ and——no tears are shed. 





Some Pins !—Less than fifty years ago, and that 
was in the boyhood of a good many of us and theman- 
hood of not a few, the most rapid production of pins 
was 14 per minute per man. Now it 1s over 14 hun- 
dred. During 36 years past the Howe Company alone 
has, according to the Derby Transcript, made over fifty- 
six thonsand million (56,246,400,000) pins, weighing 
8,000 tons, and stuck them on some 221 million 
papers. These pins laid down end to end would reach 
over 33 times around the earth, or 830,909 miles! There 
are at present ten pin manufactories in this country, 
able to turn out, in working ten hours a day, over 18} 
thousand million pins a year, which would give 365 pins 
to every man, woman and child in a population of fifty 
millions. That, however, is only one pin a day to 
each—a small allowance for many families. But with 
the facilities employed just before the time the ameri- 
can Agriculturist issued its first number, to produce the 
present regular supply of pins would require the con- 
stant work of over 7,000 men, and over 17,000 women 
and children to stick them on papers—the latter work 
is now all done quickly by automatic machinery. 

The Money Value of Foods, —To all who are 
interested in this matter--and the number is very large— 
we recommend the careful perusal of Professor Atwater’s 
comprehensive paper given elsewhere. Feeding Stuffs 
and Fodder Rations are subjects upon which much light 

#is needed by those who have to deal practically with them. 





Lettuce Disease.—“A. L.,”’ Newark, N.J., brings 
a quantity of forced lettuce, as a sample of his large crop, 
with the sad complaint, that it is all rotting away. This 
lettuce disease is not a new trouble, but one that has 
done much havoc in market gardens, especially old ones, 
near large cities. The trouble is caused by a fungus, 
closely related to the Grape Mildew, and of which we 
may say more, so soon as the specimens in hand are 
thoronghly examined with the microscope. With our 
present lack of a remedy, the growing of lettuce in hot- 
beds had best be given up for a few years, in these places 
where it has proved so destructive,as is the case at Newark. 

America and England.—Perhaps never before 
has America entered so largely into the very life of Eng- 
land. They may do without our ideas, poiitical and 
social, but they can not do without our bread. The old 
land stretches out her hands to the new, and we send her 





food that to us, is better than bread cast upon the waters, 
England has suffered from short crops, while we have 
had enough and to spare. The resulte of the year will 
be seen next spring by a large immigration to our great 
West, and the now hard-worked and poorly paid British 
farmer will soon become an independent American. 





The Wrong Street.—Messrs. Benson, Maule & 
Co. call attention to the fact that we last month gave their 
place of business as 223 Chestnut street, whereas their 
seed store is 223 Church street, Philadelphia. 





An Improvement in Churns.—No doubt 
that many who have used the Blanchard Churn have 
thought it hardly possible to improve it. But the 
makers thought differently, and presented the ‘‘Im- 
proved Blanchard ” at the Creat Dairy Fair in December 
last. In this churn as formerly made, the top was flat, 
and the portion of cream thrown against the inside of 
the cover would escape churning unless care were taken 
to scrape itdown now and then and mingle it with the 
rest of the cream. Thetmprovement consists in making 
the top of the churn of the same shape as the bottom, 
thus bringing all the surface within reach of the dasher, 
so that no cream can escape being constantly agitated. 
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Keéping One Cow.—Prizes, 
—~<>—. 


The Family Cow—How to Keep Her. 

It is perhaps safe to say that there are a greater num- 
ber of persons who keep but one cow than there are 
who own ten or more. No donbt many more living ont- 
side of closely built cities would gladly lessen the cost 
of supporting their families and at the same time add to 
their comforts and even luxuries by keeping a cow, did 
they know how to keep her. There is a general notion 
that keeping a cow requires a pasture. If a pasture is 
not necessary, how get along withont one? One has 
heard that half an acre of land will supply food fcr a 
cow. How? Dairymen and farmers can learn how to 
treat herds as a part of general farm management, or in 
treatises on the dairy. There are works on cows, but 
none on the cow. Who knows how little land will keep 
a cow, and how can the most be produced on that little? 
It is not a question of large farming, but of high farming ; 
not of dairy farming, but of dairy gardening. To call 
out the best information required to enable one to keep 
a single cow with the best possible results, the Pub- 
lishers of the American Agriculturist offer ° 

Prize Essays on Keeping One Cow. 

The Essay need not discuss the selection of the cow or 
the differences in breeds. Let the writer assume that 
one has &@ cow—the best he can get, or his means 
allow—and takes possession of a place which allows 
him land for his cow on the first of May. The 
main points to be considered are: The stabling 
or housing of the cow; the yard room she re- 
quires, and the storage or disposal of her manure. 
Then the least area of land that can be safely set apart 
for the support of the cow. How can that land be best 
managed with reference to that cow? The manner of 
cropping to obtain the greatest amount of food for the 
whole year. Shall anycrops be sown for next year’s 
use? It is to be assumed that the land is to be made to 
produce all that it will profitably yield, which will bring 
up the question of manure and fertilizers, of course 
considering that produced by the cow herself. What 
proportion of the produce of the land is to be cured for 
winter? Roots and keeping them. How much food 
must be bought, and what? The cow is to be so fed, 
to be so long milked, and in every respect so treated as 
to give the best returns of which she is capable to her 
owner, Time of calving. What to do if help is needed. 
Treatment after calving; what to do with the calf. 
Milking. The Essay need not treat of the disposal of 
or the uses of the milk.—We give these suggestions aa 
to the kind of Essay desired, but the writer is by no 
means limited to these. The problem is—given a good 
cow, how to get the best possible returns from the least 
possible portion of the land through the agency of the 
cow. The Essays to be legibly written on one side of 
the paper only, and not to exceed 6,000 words (which is 
about two pages of the American Agriculturist in this 


type). Sketches for engravings may be sent if desired. 


Cash Prizes. 
Wat the eth ARNG «sn coessski ne cncswcedeces $50 00 
For the Second Best Essay................08 25 00 
For the Third Best Essay.................. - 1500 


The Essays to be sent to the Hditors of the American 
Agriculturist on or before Apri] 1, 1880, in a sealed en- 
velope with an assumed name, and an accompanying 
envelope containing the assumed name and the real 
name and address of the writer. The prizes will be 
awarded by a committee of competent and impartial 
Judges. All Essays submitted for these prizes to be- 
come the property of the American Agriculturist, 
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Market Tendencies.—Those who have watched 
the markets for the last ten, or even five, years, are im- 
pressed with the fact that there is now a much greater 
discrimination than formerly as to quality. This is true 
in all departments, fruits, vegetables, etc., but perhaps 
more marked among meats than elsewhere. Butchers as 
aclass are getting to be very observant and particular, 
and this is certainly a movement in the right direction. 





Loading Logs.—"L. M.,” Canajoharie, N. Y., 
sends a sketch and description of a method of loading 





LOADING LOGS UPON A SLED. 


logs upon a sled, which he has found to Be entirely satis- 
factory. The whole matter is so self evident from the 
engraving, that an explanation is not called for. 





The Bank of a Creek in York Co., Pa., is mar- 
gined by bushes 10 to 15 feet high; the owner, “‘ A. L.,” 
does not like the looks of it and desires to use the land : 
he wishes to know wbat he can put in place of the pres- 
ent growth that will prevent the stream from washing 
the banks, which are in some places nearly perpendicu- 
lar and in others sloping....Were the place ours, we 
should try to modify the present growth rather than to 
replace it by another, which, as the land is now full of 
roots would be a most difficult matter. No doubt the 
thicket can be narrowed, by taking out some of the shrubs 
upon the land side; then if the remaining shrubs would 
be more pleasing if more formal, we would convert them 
into a broad hedge, by cutting them back to a line, mak- 
ing the present shrubs some two feet shorter than the 
hight is to be finally. Now is the best time to cut them, 
and by an annual clipping a dense and comparatively 
narrow hedge screen may be very readily formed. 

Killing the Live-Forever.—There is probably 
no other weed more tenacious of life than Live-forever. 
Among the various suggestions for its destruction that we 
have published, is that of smothering it with refuse hay, 
to exclude light and air. Mr. J. Northop, writes from 
Vermont, that he tried to smother it, and though he put 
wild hay over it, to the depth of 6 feet, he thought the 
weed increased under the treatment. One of his neigh- 
bors tried to burn it out, using ioad after load of wood, 
with no good results, Another neighbor got rid of the 
plant, by pouring boiling brine upon it. Mr. N. suggests 
digging’ up the plants, and putting them in the road, 
where they will die very quickly. He also says, if the 
land be rolled with a heavy roller, while the Live-forever 
is wet, and the field be pastured at the same time, the 
plant will disappear. The trouble in digging it up is to 
get all the roots ; every fragment ieft in the soil will grow. 

Ece-cold Water should not be taken in large 
quantities by horses just after they have been driven and 
are warm. Let them rest a while and cool off. 





Do Thoroughbreds Revert ?—In order to ob- 
tain facts on this important question, W. H. Brewer, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in Yale Scientific School, issues a 
circular containing the following inquiries :—‘‘1. Have 
you personally ever known any case where thoroughbred 
Shorthorn cattle, because of climate, poor feed, neglect, 
or any other cause, have become in character anything 
else than Shorthorns—in other words, where, from any 
cause, thoronghhred Shorthorns have degenerated into 
animals of any other breed or type ?—2. Do you personal- 
ly know of thoroughbred animals of any other breeds so 
changing or reverting ?—3. Have you ever heard of such 
a thing taking place, in the experience of other breeders, 
#0 well authenticated that you believe it to be a fact ?”"— 
If fully responded to, the answers to will farnish material 
for a valuable report at the hands of Prof. Brewer. 





¥In-and-in Breeding.--“A.R.L.”’ This term 
has been variousiy defined as far as words go, but the 
idea is about the same with all, namely: A breeding to- 
gether of animals that are closely related, such as cousins 
and those bound by ‘ties of even closer kinship. 

The Bee Moth.—This insect is very destructive 
to the honey bee, the larve or “ worms," working their 
way through the combs, and in time, if not attended to, 
becoming so abundant, that the bees are obliged to aban- 








don the hive. The only effective way to meet this enemy, 
is to be ‘‘firston the ground,’ and prevent the moths 
from entering the hives. The insects may be found 
resting about the hives in ea7/y morning, and being slug- 
gish at that time can be easily caught and destroyed. 

Where to Get This and That.—Many thou- 
sands of letters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without *‘ return postage ”’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when wecan. But nine out of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and re- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We try to keep out all parties not trustworthy—and do 
not admit any advertisers whom we would not ourselves 
patronize when wanting the things they offer. (The 
Editors have the ‘‘ veto power” over any and every ad- 
vertisement proposed for these columns.) It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to sec what is 
offered and by whom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s mind.—When corre- 
sponding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 





Heavy Pigs.—‘‘Dr. C. E. B.,” Stonington, Ct., 
sends an account of some pigs raised by him, crossed 
Berkshire and Chester Whites, which weighed when 
dressed 546, 532, and 437 lbs. respectively, being 14 months 
old; also two spring pigs 8 months old, which weighed 
370 and 404 lbs. They were fed on milk and meal, and 
were sold at 6 cents a pound, which left no profit. 


Sundry Humbugs, 


The readers of this 
E column are aware of the 
frequency with which 
we have referred to 
Wall Street specula- 
tions. For over a year 
there has been no one 
subject upon which we 
have had so many in- 
quiries as those relat- 
ing tothe circulars sent 
out by parties in and near Wall 
Street. These circulars, in some 
== cases a single sheet, and others a 

> handsome pamphlet, showed very 
plainly that, were their figures 
true and did everything work as 
promised, a small investment 
would soon give a large return; and it was made so clear, 
that one with a few hundred dollars to start with could 
soon become a millionaire, that very many sent their 
monéy without hesitation to those issning the tempting 
circulars; others more cautious wrote to us to inquire. 

LETTERS CAME BY HUNDREDS, 
all of the same purport; with scarcely an exception the 
writers wished to know the ‘‘ responsibility ’ of the par- 
ties. So well were the schemes presented that no one 
seemed to doubt that it was all true, and each seemed to 
feel that if the parties could be trusted to use his money 
in “puts and calls,” ‘special privileges,” and all the 
rest, his fortune was sure. Our carefully made inquiries 
only discovered that the various parties kept large bank 
accounts and had abundant capital. Indeed, some of 
these parties brought us strong recommendations as to 
their responsibility and even respectability, and made us 
the tempting offer of many hundreds of dollars to insert, 
their advertisements in the American Agriulturist. But 
we could not accept the lucrative offers, and thus be- 
come accessory to what seemed to us would be bad for 
any of our readers thus invited to invest. A singular fea- 
ture in the matter all along has been that in all this corres- 
pondence there came not a single complaint. Though all 
seemed favorable, we all the while felt that there was a 
screw loose somewhere. According to the statements, 
investments of $5 and $10 were welcome; the Brokers 
would make these into $50 and $100, and gladly, for a 
small commission. Now if these brokers had abundant 
capital, why didn’t they invest that, and get the whole 
profit for themselves, instead of asking for $5 and $10 
from the farmers in Kansas, Minnesota, and everywhere 
else to use, when they had a plenty of their own? 
A LITTLE COMMON SENSE 

is a capital thing to apply in such cases. Common sense 
taught us that these circulars showed that money could 
be made altogether too easily. Common sense indicated 















that were there such easy and safe methods of making 
money, those who discovered them would not tell all the 
world and advertise for strangers to come in, but keep 
the secret for themselves and intimate friends. This 
view of the matter, and the general ‘‘ car-marks”’ that 
one can hardly describe, but which, whoever has had 
long to do with such schemes, “feels in his bones” 
rather than sees with his eyes, made us quite confident 
that there was something rotten about it. We had had 
not a single complaint, and their bank account was large, 
so we had no grounds upon which to base an exposure 
of the parties themselves, (It took months of careful, 
earnest investigation and trap-retting by sharp detectives 
to finally unearth their swindling.) But we could help our 
readers, and warn them against the persuasive circulars by 
an exposure of the business without reference to the par- 
ties engaged in it. Nearly every month, for a long time, we 
have e1rideavored to show how stock speculations of the 
kind proposed were regarded in business circles, and that 
the sound, reputable merchants, bankers, brokers, etc., 
all looked upon the “put and call” business as the 
meanest Form of gambling. But the end has come, our 
suspicions, or presentiment of wrong doing, are more 
than fulfilled. Allof these remarkable * Brokers," who 
occupied such stately offices, and sent out pictures of 
them, who had such special advantages, and who could 
invest the money for others so profitably, turn out to be 
THE MEANEST KIND OF SWINDLERS, 
and must take their place with those who “shove the 
queer ; *’ those who sell $15 Bibles for a dollar; the man 
who is in search of his consin—in fact, they step to their 
places in the ranks of the great army of cheats, frauds, 
and swindlers, who prey upon the honest and unsuspect- 
ing, dealing in bogus stuff of all kinds, from flash jewelry 
to bogus lottery tickets to which there is no lottery and 
every ticket bound to draw,a prize. In fact, it is al- 
leged that the great Pattee, who a few years ago was 
the head and front of the Wyoming and various kin- 
dred lottery schemes, was actually the capitalist of 
TWO OF THESE BROKERS’ SHOPS. 

Four of the leading establishments in this “ stock" 
business are said to have been practically under the 
management of one man, Buckwalter by name. These 
were Lawrence & Co., Adams, Brown & Co., Allen, 
Jordan & Co., and Barnes, Garrison & Co., Buckwalter 
owning the first two entirely, and half of the others. 
Much trouble was caused by these scamps taking 

THE NAMES OF REPUTABLE BROKERS. 

Thus the house of Lawrence Bros. & Co. stands high, 
and the name of Lawrence & Co. was sufficiently like it 
to be very annoying; so one of the largest houses in the 
city is A. Belmont & Co.; the name of another of the 
concerns, Thatcher, Belmont & Co., conveyed to those 
abroad the idea that they were the Belmont & Co. The 
annoyance caused by these establishments, and their 
operations bringing discredit upon those engaged in 
legitimate stock brokerage, induced the Law Committee 
of the Stock Exchange to employ a law firm to collect 
information as to these operators and to endeavor to put 
astoptothem. At the proper point the services of Mr. 
Anthony Comstock, Special Agent of the Post-Office 
Department, were called in, and as a result the dis- 
reputable fifms were hit in their most vital point— 

THEIR LETTERS WERE STOPPED ! 
The case being reported at Washington an order came 
from the Postmaster General to the Postmaster at New 
York forbidding the delivery of all letters directed to thé 
firms named above, and to half a dozen more all in the 
same game. Of course stopping their letters ended their 
business, for these chaps operated entirely through the 
mails, Next to the stoppage of the delivery of their 
letters the most important step is the seizure of the liste 
of names of persons all over the country; books con- 
taining thousands and thousands of names were seized, 
and these are the most important of all the assets of 
these concerns—the chief stock in trade. It is gratify- 
ing to know that this wicked business has come to an 
end, at least for the present. Perhaps those who made 
remittances to these firms would like to know 
HOW THEIR MONEY WAS USED, 

whether on ‘‘ special privilege” or * put andcall.” They 
used the money very judiciously—one of the chaps 
“put” it in his pocket and it wasn’t possible to “‘ call" 
it out again. Stocks? they had nothing to do with them. 
They knew a trick worth two of that; besides, stock 
speculations are risky and some think immoral. It was a 
very neat business—all profit. Mr. Buckwalter’s monthly 
income from the four concerns named above was to be 
over $22,000.—It must be a highly consoling reflection to 
those who have contributed their $10 or $20 to make up 
this amount, to read that he “is said to be handsome in 
appearance and singularly winning in manner.’’—‘t Win- 
ning! ''—we should say so. How he did win! 

When these schemes for making moncy 80 readily, are 
presented, no matter how persuasively to those living at 
a Cistance, when the figures show with convincing cer- 
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tainty that an investment will pay 20 to 50 per cent, it is 
well for those who feel tempted to remember that 


NEW YORK CAPITALISTS ARE NOT ASLEEP. 


They have millions awaiting investment in anything 
that will be reasonably safe and give a fair return. Any 
thing so sure as these stock schemes were represented to 
be, if it would pay 10 per cent, would be jumped at. It 
is very certain that no really safe, profitable business 
would be hawked all over the country seeking invest- 
ment in small driblets. Every good and safe chance, 
every chance to invest money that we could commend to 
our friends, is wanted in New York. The very fact of 
its going abroad is evidence that it is not of a kind 
wanted here. We have given considerable space to this 


BOGUS STOCK SCHEME, 


as it is the most important, so far as the amounts con- 
cerned go, of anything yet attempted, and the most per- 
nicious. It could never have been checked but for the 
law that prevents the use of the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses. There will be an attempt, possibly at the present 
Congress, to either repeal the law, or so amend it as to 
destroy its efficacy. The law stands in the way of those 
who have a vast money interest in its repeal. It is to 
the direct interest of no one to lobby in its favor. The 
American Agriculturist goes into politics so far as to ad- 
vise its readers to let the law-makers kuow that this 
is a most beneficient Jaw, and one that must stand. 
....Now that the planting season is near at hand 
THE VENDER OF WONDERFUL PLANTS 
will be around. He has already been in Norfolk, Va., 
with the Blue Moss Rose, for which he only asks $5. 
If he will bring a real Blue Rose, mossy or not, he can 
readily get $500, if not more. There is the firm our cor- 
respondent asks abont in Geneva, but they never author- 
ized such a fraud as this pretended agent is. Do not buy 
any unusual things: Strawberries that grow on bushes, 
Self-pruning Grape-vines,the Peach budded on the French 
Willow, or any other of the marvels of horticulture... 
* Among the old things that have revived of late is 
THE SELLING OF RECIPES. 

If persons who bought these recipes merely lost the 
money paid for them, it would not much matter, but the 
evil does not end here. One of the most common recipes 
is that for some kind of illuminating oil; sometimes it is 
“Solar,” or ‘* Centennial,” or ‘‘ French,”’ or other high 
sounding name, but all are equally dangerous, as, so far 
as we have seen them, they have for their’ basis 

THAT MOST DANGEROUS LIQUID, BENZINE. 

There are several things added, but they do not in any 
manner change its character, nor is it possible to change 
it by the addition of anything. In view of the fact that 
these recipes are now sold, we must repeat our warning 

against them. If any one has paid a dollar or any other 
sum for a recipe making an illuminating oil with Ben- 
zine, do not be tempted to use it. Benzine is very 
volatile, and its vapor mixed with air will explode. 
Those who eell the recipes claim that the oil will not ex- 
plode.—Of course not, O# never does explode, but the 
vapor when mixed with air will—dangerously—fatally. 
It is very amusing to read the high sounding threats on 
theee recipes, that the holder is ‘* not to divulge or make 
known any of the ingredients.’*-—“ Under Penalty of the 
Law.” Bosh!....The “ Dictionary ” scheme is quiet, but 
“THE NEW DOMESTIC BIBLE" 


offer, noticed last month appears to have had quite a run, 
as some papers of generally good reputation have pub- 
lished the advertisement. It is strange that one can read 
the advertisement and not see the catch. It gives a cut 
of a fine large Bible, and it also describes one worth $15, 
and then states: “In order to introduce our Bibles, we 











agree, upon the receipt of % cents, to pay the postage 
and other expenses, to send any reader of this paper a 
copy of the Holy Bible.””—Mind, he don’t agree to send 
that Bible. ‘‘A copy of the Holy Bible” is pretty good 
for Philadelphia ; she will soon equal New York, or even 
Cincinnati, in the Humbug business if she Keeps on.... 
A School of Design is a good thing in any city, but 
‘A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN” 


is the kind they have in Chicago. They advertise to send 
an “ original oil painting,” worth $10 or $15, for 25 cents. 
One of our friends seeing the advertisement thought to 
please his picture-loving wife. He received the paint- 
ing, and sends us half of it, the other half went to the 
paper in which he saw the advertisement. “ Original!” 
we haven’t the least doubt of it. We don’t think that 
any one—not even those who decorate the panels of street 
cars and omnibuses, could be any more original—it is 
the originalest painting we ever saw. This “ School of 
Design” designs lots for 25 cts, in the sign painter style. 
Onr friend should not complain; we don’t think he could 
get such a picture anywhere else for half the money... .It 
is 80 long since we have had a good, “‘ bang up,” real A 
No. 1 cure-all, that it is rather refreshing to get hold of 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE MEDICAL LINE. 





Here it is, a rather neat pamphlet, all bright and. fresh 


from the press. It is headed: ‘ Truth is Mighty, and 
Will Prevail.”—If our memory serves us, we have heard 
something like this before. Then here isa picture; an 
old man on & bed, a young man, a bureau.—The room 
looks familiar. We must have seen that before. Then the 
story—these medicines always have a story. It is at one 
time a visit to ‘Old Mother Noble” (what has become 
of her and his diamonds ?). Again it is Eddie Eastman 
among the Indians, and Eddie’s wife too among some 
more Indians.—Eddie, ** we have missed you.” —All these 
stories come before us with touching freshness. But this 
story: Bedside of aged father—eve of departure to ‘‘ that 
bourne’’—universal remedy—about to be revealed—all 
except myself to retire—old-fashioned bureau—instructed 
me to touch secret spring—recipes for the manufacture 
and preparation of his valuable remedy.”—Pshaw !—its 
just that same old, old story that’s done service over and 
over again, and is again revived, and now does service for 


‘““THE SYSTEM RENOVATOR, & BLOOD PURIFYING SYRUP.” 


Of course it cures everything. You have only to *‘ purify 
the blood,” and “ renovate the system,” and there you 
are. ‘ Liver complaint?” read the symptoms—every one 
has them—-‘t Consumption? *—read the symptoms—so 
many, you must have some—Remedy—Take the afore- 
said—and so on throngh the whole catalogue. It is me- 
lancholy to think that people will read this stuff and 
believe it—and what is worse, take the medicine. 

ga 

Starting a Fire is a familiar daily exercise for 
thousands of thousands throughout the United States at 
this time; but there are many who do not know the best 
way. Concentration is the leading feature in this little, 
but very important domestic duty. 1st, the fuel should 
be concentrated, that is, put together in a compact heap; 
and 2d, in a place on the grating where the draft can be 
concentrated upon it. These two points gained it is an 
easy matter to produce a brisk fire. When the kindling, 
which we have presupposed was dry and in sufficient 
quantity, is well atarted, the wood or coal, as the case 
may be, is so put on that the draft and flame will pass 
directly through the fnel. In starting a fire, all depends 
upon having the conditions right, and great loss of time, 
and even patience, is incurred if they are not provided. 

To Dress Skins With or Without the Fur 
On.—‘‘C. L. B.,”’ Saratoga Co., N. Y. Tanning is done 
by means of bark or other substances, which contain 
tannic acid; this.combines chemically with the gelatine 
of the skin, and forms what we know as leather. But 
the dressing of skins with some astringent salts—as 
Alum, for instance—is called ¢awing, and not tanning, 
as no tannic acid is used. The hair is removed from 
skins by some alkaline matter, as lime or wood ashes, 
and with small skins this may be used as a paste spread 
upon the flesh side and left for a few days, when the 
hair may be rubbed off with ease. The alkali destroys 
the ‘‘roots”’ of the hair (the bulbs in the hair follicles), 
and so loosens it from the skin. The skins may be 


tawed by spreading a mixture of equal parts of finely’ 


powdered Alum and Salt apon the moist flesh side, doub- 
ling each one, or laying pairs with the flesh sides together 
and putting them away for several days. After the skin 
has taken the character of leather, it is to be stretched, 
scraped,rubbed with chalk and pumice stone until smooth 
and pulled and stretched while drying to make it soft. 





Eggs from Different Breeds of Hens.—A 
western egg-raiser, from his own and others’ experience, 
formulates the following table of weight and number of 
eggs produced by different breeds of fowls: 














x No. of Eqqs\No. of Eggs 
Kind of Breed. per pound. | per year. 
TAMRON 0.0 0s 520s sc cccee Stas 9 160 
Hamburgs..... ..........++ ore le, 150 
an Brahmas & Black Spanish 8 130 
_  _. Sena aS aaee 9 125 
Black and White Coching...... 8 125 
Dark Brahmas..........-.....- 8 120 
Pigmonth Rocks... 2.6. c0sscee 8 115 
MEME 2c cas dnencaatincwe 16 90 





Cross Breeding of Sheep.—“B. Bro.’ Merinos 
are greatly improved as mutton sheep by crossing with 
Cotswolds or Leicesters; the former cross makes a large 
heavy-bodied sheep, with a valuable, medium, long comb- 
ing wool; the latter cross is not so favorable, but isa 
good mutton sheep. The information given on cross 
breeds in ‘The Shepherd’s Manual”’ contains all that 
has as yet been learned or done in this way. Cross 
breeding must be done from year to year, and it is nota 
permanent operation, for after two or three crosses the 
produce is not to be distinguished from the pure breed 
used for the male animal. 

Census Assignments.—Prof. C. 8. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, has charge of the department of 
Forestry, and Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Yale College, is 
employed as expert on Cereals. The Cotton is placed in 
charge of Prof. Hilgard,of the University of California,and 








special work in the agricultural department, has been 
assigned to Hon. J. R. Dodge. Such names as these, are 
an assurance of thoroughness in this important work, 





A Wooden Mailing Money Box.—Since 
fractional currency has gone out of use, remittances by 









Fig. 1.—THE PINE BLOCK BORED, 


mail, of sums less than a dollar, must be made in coin. 
The sending of coin by letteris both inconvenient and un- 
safe. A heavy coin is easily detected, and can be abstract- 
ed by a dishonest person, or it may wear its way through 
the envelope of its own weight. A correspondent re- 
cently having occasion tosend us some silver “ change," 
inclosed it in a wooden box, which he made as follows: ° 
A pine block, a trifle larger than shown in figure 1, was! 
bored nearly through in the center, with 14-inch auger 
bit, the “‘ worm” passiug entirely through, and thus fur- 
nishing a small opening to allow the postmaster to in- 
spect the contents. A cover of thin pine, fastened by 
four tacks completes the box, as shown in the engravings. 
The whole can be made in five minutes, When filled, 
wrapping paper suitable for the directions is #ed around 
it with a string. The post-office reculations require 2nd 
and 3d class matter to be tied. A box of cigars nailed 
is subject to letter postage, and so of other boxes nailed 
together, if the contents are not visible. We have 
illustrated the box as it shows ready resources in an 


Fig. 2,—THE BOX READY FOR MAILING, 
emergency. Our correspondent did not postpone or 
give up sending the amount of his subscription, because 
he had only coin. Coin would not be safe in a letter, he 
had no suitable box, so he at once made one. We have 
received insects sent by mail, put up in wooden boxes in a 
similar manner, though in these cases the bore was small- 
er, and made in the direction of the grain of the wood. 





Sowing Clover Seed.—Just after a light snow is 
a favorite time with many in which to sow clover seed— 
as the sced can be distributed very evenly, and it falls into 
a good moist place as the snow melts. If Red Clover is 
sowed alone, about 20 pounds per acre should be used. 

The Agricultural College of Japan.—This 
Institution has been in existence for three years, anda 
large number of students have been educated in it. The 
government appreciates its work and its needs by en- 
gaging foreign teachers and aiding it in other ways. 

Sharpening the Horse-Shoes.—At this sea- 
son which abounds in ice, the horses’ shoes demand at- 
tention that they do not become smooth and thereby 
subject the animals to cruel strains that may develop 
into wind-galls, ring-bones, etc. The horse's instinct 
teaches him he is unsafe with smooth shod feet when 
driven upon icy roads, and he is constantly in fear, 
and trembling, lest he slip and fall. It is costly and 
cruel to drive horses thus shod. The calks should be of 
hard steel and kept of even length that the weight of the 
body may be distributed evenly over the muscles of the 
limbs. If one has not * Self-Sharpening Shoes "’ it will 
pay to make frequent calls at the b!acksmith’s shop so 
long as the ice lasts. Give the horses a safe footing. 
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Butting Rams.—The butting of an ugly ram, and 
especially of one just starting out in the business, is not 
-to be winked at. Too many valuable and otherwise 
harmless animals have been made intolerably ugly by 
boys, and sometimes older persons, teasing them in but- 
ting while they were young. To cure a ram that is con- 
tinually on the defensive is not an easy task. The fol- 
jowing has been suggested as a remedy, founded upon 
the fact that when a ram butts, he steps back a few feet 
to prepare for his work. Two long poles are attached to 





REMEDY FOR BUTTING RAM. 


the horns, one on each side, to drag on the ground, as 
shown in the engraving, the backing up of the ram wif 
be so interfered with by the poles, and it will upset him 
80 much that his butting intentions will be modified or 
diverted. In a short time one stick will be sufficient, and 
aftera while the cure will be effected. This treatment 
will be employed only when the ram is specially valuable; 
else he had better be fattened and pass into mutton. 

Apple Trees in Kansas,.—R. Stauffer, Nemaha 
Co., writes that the warm weather last autumn caused 
the young apple trees to bloom and push their leaves; 
also that some trees have the bark killed upon one side 
of the trunks. It would be for the future good of the 
trees that have bloomed to cut back the shoots to strong 
buds that have not etarted. The injury to the bark is due, 
as he suggests, to the sun in winter, and may be prevented 
by shading the trunks ; this may be done by loosely wind- 
ing a hay or straw band around them, or by bindiiug a few 
corn-stalks upon the sunny side. Another method is to 
tack two light boards together like an eaves trough, and 
secure this against the trunk during winter and spring. 

The Ohio State Horticultural is one of the 
societies that always have interesting annual meetings 
and the acconnts of the one held at Canton, Stark Co., in 
December last, show that in spite of rain and mud, there 
was this year the usual good time. The election resulted 
in the reappointment of the former corps of very ex- 
cellent officers, among whom are Doct. John A. Warder, 
North Bend, of Pres’t.; Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, 
Treasurer; and M. B. Batcham, Painesville, Secretary. 





Lanterns in the Barn.—Caution is always 
necessary when kerosene is burned, but never more so 
than when used in the barns and stables. <A candle well 
secnred within a frame of glass for use in the barn, is 
cheap, handy, and, above all, comparatively safe, even if 
it should fall from its support. Do not use any lantern 
in the barns and stables if it can be possibly avoided. 





Mending Harness.—When a harness breaks it 
always is just at that time and place when the break is 


_,0f the greatest inconvenience. There are two ways of 


meeting this matter. 1st, by keeping the harness in good 


Tepsirs, that no weak spot may exist when the trying 


time comes ; and second, to be prepared for a break, 


should it come, by carrying a coil of strong copper wire 


either in the pocket or in some place in the vehicle, and 
aknife for doing the necessary cutting and punching of 
holes. A good teamster should be an expert in meeting 
all ‘* break downs,” by being able to overcome them. 





Doing Chores.—Much time is lost by farmers in 
doing the chores. This loss may arise from several 
causes ; often in the arrangement of the farm buildings, 
and that of the stock; “things” are not handy. The 
hay that is fed tothe sheep is sometimes on the other 
side of the barn, and mnst be carried a long distance by 
the forkful. This is but an illuetration of what may be 
the case with the corn, litter, and especially the water. 
Even if the arrangements are perfect, there must be a 
method in doing the chores: a time as well-as place. 





“Pine Straw,’ which is not properly straw, but 
the dry, fine, needle-shaped leaves of the pine trees, 
makes only a fair absorbent for liquid manure, as it is s0 
resinous and woody. For the same reason these leaves 
are not easily decomposed and can not rank high as an 
element in acompost. When any other kind of leaves, 

















straw, leaf mould, or muck, can be obtained, but little 
time should be spent in gathering pine straw. If they 
are at hand in abundance, it will payto use them. Their 
best use is as fuel, though they burn too rayidly. A few 
years ago some one proposed, by means of a powerful 
press, to make them into blocks to be used as fuel. 
Whether this was tested or not we have not learned. 





Food and Digestion.—The value of a food does 
not depend entirely upon the amount of nourishing in- 
gredients it contains, and a chemica] analysis, while it 
may, does not of necessity show the exact feeding value 
of fodder, roots, etc. It may be that in the influence that 
the food has over the digestion its greatest value lies— 
stimulating it to healthy and vigorous action, etc. Thus 
turnips are a poor feed in themselves, worth only $2.90 
per ton as faras the food elements go; but they are worth 
much more, a8 a matter of practical experience, in the 
relish they give the stock for dryer and more substantial 
food. Another reason may be found in the fact that in 
much food—espevially the different kinds of fodder—the 
nutritive portions are in the cell of the plant—shut up as 
it were in little wooden cases. The chemist who takes 
all needed time for an analysis, can work at the fodder 
until he gets out all the nutritive matters there are in it, 
and use various methods of doing it. On the other hand, 
in the laboratory of the animal’s stomach the fodder can 
remain but a limited time, and only the same process is 
used for all kinds of food, hence the animal may not be, 
and generally is not, able to remove all the valuable 
ingredients that the chemist has shown it to contain. 





Curry the Cows.—No animal of the farm will 
show signs of neglect so soon asacow. The coat gets 
rough and dirty, and the bones stand out with irregular 
and peculiar prominence. On the other hand, as a mat- 
ter of course, good care gives the opposite appearance, 
and the creature is neat, clean, and plump. There is 
much in a good supply of wholesome “food, but it, with- 
out occasional rubbing and currying, will not make the 
cow look and feelcomfortable. It pays to curry the cows. 





(Basket Items continued on page 75.) 





Bee Notes for February. 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
_> 

During this month bees require but little care; 
while they should be left as nearly quiet as possible, the 
bee-keeper in the meantime may be actively engaged. 
In travelling through the country, 
I observe that not one bee-keeper 
in ten has taken enongh interest 
in the business to advance beyond 
the use of the old-fashioned box- 
hive. This fact is almost beyond 
comprehension, when we compare 
this manner of keeping bees with 
the better methods of the present 
day. It would be difficult to in- 
numerate in a single article the 
merits of a movable comb-hive 
with each comb built ina separate 
frame, as compared with the old 
box-hive with crooked immova- 
ble combs, the condition of which 
can be but very imperfectly ascer- 
tained. With such movable 
frames, the bee-keeper may avail 
himself of the advantage to be 
gained by using artificial comb- 
foundation, thereby securing 
straight worker gombs. When 
desired, such combs may be lifted 
from the hive and their exact con- 
ditions ascertained. The bees may 
also be brushed from them, and by 
the use of the Honey Extractor the 
honey may be removed and the combs returned to the hive 
to be refilled. The power we obtain by the use of these 
frames to control swarming, is enough to command the at- 
tention of every bee-keeper. Many have said to me that ifit 
were not for the trouble bees would give them during the 
swarming season, they would keep a few swarms, A 
minister of my acquaintance disposed of his bees from 
the fact, as he said, that they were sure to swarm on Sun- 
day. Allsuch annoyances may be avoided if the mova- 
ble comb- hive is nsed understandingly. Do not make the 
mistake which so many have made, in thinking that sim- 
ply securing a movable comb-hive, and placing a swarm 
of bees in it, will result in any marked advance over the 
old way. We should understand these advantages be- 
fore attempting to profit by them. The facility with 
which the timid are enabled to perform the necessary 
operations in advanced bee-culture is likewise a great 
improvement upon the practices of earlier days. Close- 
fitting rubber gloves, a modern bee veil and the Bellows 








Bee Smoker, will enable the most timid to handle bees 
with perfect safety. The particnlar object of these re- 
marks is to induce the beginner in bee-keeping to spend 
these winter months, when not crowded by the busy 
seuson’s operations, in investigating these improved 
methods of our pursuit. After deciding upon the course 
to be followed, all needful preparations should be made 
before the busy season opens, in order that no time 
need be lost when the harvest once fairly begin. 





Cutting Fodder and Litter. 


With a fodder-cutter of the right kind, it may 
even pay well to cut the litter used for bedding 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF ARRANGEMENT. 


cattle. This has been tried by the writer with ad- 
vantage by means of a simple arrangement. A 
machine which will cut straw or coarse hay in 
longer lengths than is usual for fodder, is prefera- 
ble to any other; cutters are now made that can be 
changed so as to alter the cut from half an inch to 
an inch and a half by the mere moving of a cam. 
This may be used for cutting feed or litter. A 
‘‘Common-Sense Fodder-Cutter ’’ was procured and 
fixed in the middle of the second floor in the cow- 
barn. A trap-door on each side in the floor made 
it easy to drop the cut straw on one side to the 
standing stage below, where the cows were tied 
up; and also to drop the cut hay or fodder into 
the feed-box on the feeding floor, without moving 
the machine. A plan of the arrangement is shown 
at figure 1. With the cutter referred to, a whole 
sheaf of straw may be cut at once into chaff 14 in. 
long for litter, and if straw is used for feed, the cut 
could be changed to 4 or 1 inch instantly, the 
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Fig. 2.—THE COMMON-SENSE FEED-CUTTER, 


knife passing through 4 inches of straw or hay 
with the greatest ease. Either hand or power may 
be used, and a wind-mill attached to the end of the 
barn would furnish a very cheap and effective 
power for the purpose. One peculiarity of the cut- 
ter mentioned, in addition to its automatic and in- 
stantaneous change of cut, is that it has a direct 
cutting action, and a draw motion is given to the 
knife by its peculiar scythe-blade shape. At figure 
2 we give an engraving of this particular machine. 
There are many other good fodder-cutters, some 
of which have been described and illustrated in 
these columns from time to time. Considering the 
large number, and the excellence and profitable- 
ness of these machines, it is very clear that farm- 
ers should avail themselves of their use, to cut 
fodder, and in many cases to cut even their litter. 
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Fencing and Fences. 


te 
What We are Aiming At. 


Many letters of inquiry will be answered, by 
simply stating the object and aim of these chapters 
on fencing: As previously noted, the cost of fenc- 
ing is enormous. Half the fencing in the country is 
needless and should be abolished, and will be when 
the best system of farming is adopted, and proper 
laws in regard to animals as “‘ free commoners ”’ are 
enacted and enforced. That time has not arrived. 
“ Soiling ”’ cattle will come gradually into practice in 
the older settled States, but a large amount of 
fencing will be necessary wherever domestic ani- 
mals are kept at all. Almost half of our country 
is devoid of wooden fencing materials, and in 
most of the rest, timber is disappearing and in- 
creasing in cost. Wood fences,—except those of 
chestnut, locust, red cedar, and a limited number 
of other woods, none of them abundant—decay 
rapidly, and need constant repairing and renewing. 

Now we have every reason to believe that Iron 
and Steel can be utilized in the construction of 
fences that will be better, cheaper, and ten times 
more lasting than ordinary wooden structures. 
The supply of iron (and steel made from iron) is 
inexhaustible, and cheaper modes of production are 
rapidly developing. The aim of these chapters is to 
not only gather and disseminate what is already 
known as to iron and steel fencing, but also to 
stimulate invention in that line. A large number of 
letters from men of inventive minds, with sun- 
dry suggestions and questions, show that a good 
effect has already been produced. The wide-spread 


interest in this subject is manifest in the fact that - 


tens of thousands of extra copies of our past two 
numbers have been called for. 


Metal Fences vs. Prairie Fires. 


There is one important point, not previously re- 
ferred to, in favor of metal fences, posis included, 
for the new prairie pasture lands, where the annual 
burning of the grass takes place. Such fences will 
not be consumed, though if not standing on a strip 
of plowed land, they may be warped and slightly 
injured. As is well known, a great amount of 
fencing is annually destroyed -by these prairie fires. 
This consideration alone is a strong point in their 
favor. As plain wire is practically useless, the 
barbed wire, with all its objectionable features, 
will be used, until a better metal fence is supplied. 


Relative Cost of Iron and Wood Fence. 


Many letters ask us to give the present difference 
in the cost of wood and iron or. steel fences. We 
have not yet gatheredall the data which we shall 
be able to give, but some approximate figures may 
be presented. Fora comparison take the common 
post-and-board fence,and the Improved Brinkerhoff 
Steel Strap (No. 19), or any of the forms of Barbed 
‘Wire given last month on page 11. The price of 
these in quantity may be estimated at 11 cents per 
pound, 1 pound to the rod. The cost of boards 164 
feet long and 6inches wide we will put at 12 cents 
each, that is, $15 per 1,000 feet board measure. 
which is below the actual cost at points distant 
from the lumber regions. Suppose also that it is 
practicable to set the posts 8? feet apart from their 
centers. The steel strap or wire fences require only 
one post to the rod. The cost of the posts we will 
reckon at only 124 cents each, which is below the 
average. We then have 


FoR 100 RODS OF FENCE. 
Post and Board.—4 Boards,Galvantzed Steel Fence.— 
High. prangy 


Strands High. 
400 boards at 12c......... $48.00,400 rods at lle ...... .... $44.00 
200 posts at 12%e......... 25.00/100 posts at 1250.002.022. 12:50 
60 lbs, nails at 4c......... byte ere 75 
Labor about (?)......... 25.00/Labor about (7).........' 10.00 
2 i es TT $65.5 


The cost of labor will depend upon whether the 
posts are driven, or set in holes dug by spade, or by 
post augers. The cost will be only half as much 
for the Stee] Fence, as only half as many posts are 
used. The cost of erecting the board fence will be 
several times greater than putting up the metal 
straps or wire. It is a very safe calculation to say 
that post and board fence will cost nearly 50 per 
cent more than the metal fence; that if 100 rods of 
the post and boards can be put up for $100, the 





metal fence will not cost over $70. No allowance 
is made for saturating the boards with any material 
to give them a fair durability. Once put up, 
the metal fence will outlast half a dozen wooden 
fences, except the posts, which will have the same 
durability in either case. 


Is There Any Doubt Then 


that metal fences are to be preferred on account of 
cost, durability, and frequent repairs? The com- 
parative effectiveness of the two is the chief question 
to be decided ; and if this be settled in favor of the 
metal fences, the only question will be, which is 
the best kind of metal fence. z 


Iron Fence Posts. 


A serviceable, effective, cheap, easily erected Iron 
Post, for general use in ordinary farm and prairie 
fencing, is now of great importance, and we give 
here a few more of the forms presented, not so much 
for their practical value in all cases, but as sugges- 
tive in calling out or producing new devices and 





Fig. 14. 


inventions. Some other forms have been con- 
tributed, but they have not yet been perfected, or 
proper sketches of them have not yet been prepared. 

Fig. 14 represents one of several contrivances 
devised by the writer for supporting small or large 
iron bars used as fence posts. In this form three 
flanges, or wings, are cast in one solid piece, with 
a hole in the center of the top, through which the 
iron rod is inserted. The wings are thin fron 
plates running out to sharp edges at the wide bot- 
tom ends, so that they can be readily driven into 
the ground, and the post bar driven through, as 
shown in section in Fig. 15. .There may be three 
or four of these wings; if set in the right direction 
probably three would suffice to resist the post’s 
swaying to either side, and also resist the ordinary 
strain in the direction of the length of the fence, 
The hole may be of any form and size desired, 
for a round bar of any size, or a flat bar, or it may 
be large enough to receive a small wooden post. 
So aiso the wings may be of any size, length 
width or thickness required by the character of the 
soil, the distance apart of the posts and the conse- 
quent strain upon each. They may be curved or 
triangular, or of any form desired. The hole may 
be 2, short tube with the wings extending out from 
its sides. The center part around the hole may 
be of any thickness and strength required. For 
ordinary posts in firm soil, the wings one-eighth 
inch thick, 8 to 12 inches long, and 4 to 6 inches 
wide at the bottom ends would probably suffice, or 
even less than these dimensions, reducing the 
weight to 4 or 5 lbs. and the cost to 12 or 15 cents, 
or less even; while for soft, yielding soil, and for 
an extra strong fence,-the dimensions may be 
much increased, without corresponding increase in 
weight. As the upper edges of the wings curve 
downward after leaving the post, they are mainly 
out of the way of cultivating close up to the fence. 

A wooden fence post for soft, wet ground has 
been devised for his own use by Mr. Jobn Bartlett, 


Fig. 15. 





of Oshawa, Ont., as shown in figure 16. It is con- 
structed of durable cedar ; the base 3 to 4 feet long 
and of 4x¢4-inch stuff, or of any desired size and 








strength, is set as far into the soil as may be neces- 
sary, and the upright post is dovetailed~-into.it, as 
illustrated. He saturates the bed-piece, and es- 
pecially the joint, with a hot mixture of gas tarand 
pitch, both to preserve the timber and to set the 
joint more firmly.—Mr. Bartlett sends the sketch, 
figure 17, for using an iron bar as a post on ground 
too soft for supporting it alone. The upright. A, 
is ¢ or 1 inch round iron, bent as shown, the end 
#, entering an auger 
hole, and a strong 
staple, D, is driven 
over the angle. The 
bed-piece, B is 3. to 4 
feet long, of any width 
and thickness required 
by the soil, saturated 
with pitch as above, 
and set at any desired, 
depth in the soil.—., 
Mr. Bartlett also sends... 
us (fig. 18) another de- , 
vice of his own for soft 
or other soils, which, 
though differing in 
form, is similar in 
principle’ to several 
other posts. This is a cast iron collar, of the form 
shown, of any size, and set at any depth required 
by the texture of the soil. If necessary, iron rod 
braces may be added on two or on the four sides. 
James C. Carpenter has devised a form of Fence 
Post, shown in figures 20and 21. The ground piece 
of cast iron, shown by figure 20, is 11 inches long and 
& inches across the top, with flanges on each edge 
and two loops for inserting an iron rod. This is 
driven into the ground, as shown in figure 21, and 
che iron post rod driven through it. The upright 
is a bar of round iron, # tu 1 inch in diameter. 
Notches filed in or struck in with a ‘‘ cold chisel’ 
are made at the desired hights for the horizontal 
wires, and the latter are bound against the notches 








Fig.19. = Fig. 20. = Fig. 21. 


with short bits of wire, the ends twisted together 
with heavy pinchers. (The middle wire is left un- 
bound to show the notch.) Weight of foot piece 
(fig. 20), 43 Ibs.; of #-inch diameter round bar, 12/;Ib. 
per foot, say 9% lbs, for 2 feet in the ground and 4+ 
feet above ground. Figure 19, a device for driving 
the iron post bars, is a hollow tube (a large gas 
pipe) to slide loosely over the post, with a hammer 
weight upon the top. 
About Barbed Fences. 

When beginning this discussion anew, three 
months ago, we confess to having been almost ready 
to condemn nearly all, if not all the barbed fences 
in general use, from the fact that we knew of many 
instances of seyere injury to valuable animals, aud 
from the strong opinions against their use expressed 
to us by intelligent men of good judgment, some of 
them having had opportunity for extended: obcer- 
vation. Ourobjections have been somewhat todi- 
fied by recent letters from our readers. Some write 
in effect, “‘ our animals were more or less injured at 
first, and almost every steer gives them one trial, 
but hardly ever a second one ; they remember the 
pain, and they keep at a safe distance thereafter.” 
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As Important Suggestion comes to us from a sub- 
acriber in Western Kansas (his address we have 
mislaid for the moment), who has had considerable 
experience with barbed fences—a suggestion that 
may count somewhat towards obviating the strong- 
est objection to barbed fences. He raises a line of 
low embankment along under the fence wires by 
turning in furrows from either side. The ridge 
thus formed, together with the furrow left on each 
side of it, arrest the attention aad progress of ani- 
mals before they actually reach the barbed wires, 
and helps prevent their being injured seriously. 


[ExpLanatory Notse.—The “ Horse-nail Barb” 
(No. 1) was described in our last two articles, as 
practically the first attempt at barb-fencing. This 
has been called in question very strongly by corres- 
pondenfs, and it appears to be a point of some in- 
terest in the litigation among several owners of 
barbed-fence patents. We desire, therefore, to say 
that we know nothing as to the history of the 
matter, and care nothing. We gave the “ horse- 
nail” story as we heard it, as it seemed very plausi- 
ble, and on this account we supposed it true. Our 
sketch was made from a specimen now in our 
office, which we found in our search after sam- 
ples.—The history of barbed-fencing may be of de- 
cided importance to patentees, and we have seen 
scores of pages on the subject, in print and in 
manuscript. What we are after in these talks is 
to get at the best present forms of iron or steel 
fence, taking into accouut effectiveness, safety, econo- 
my, and durability, with a little care also for good 
looks; and not only to gather and present to our 
readers all the information we can, but also to 
stimulate further improvements in this direction. ] 


No. 27. ‘Flexible Weoden Barbed Fence.”— 
This is made of wooden strips, about an inch square 
and 4 feet long, with hooked attachments on each 





end, and pieces of wire put through at any desired 
‘ distances apart to serve as barbs. After comple- 
tion, the wooden strips are soaked in hot coal-tar 
or hot paint of any desired color, and transported 
in bundles. Among other points, it is claimed 
that it is flexible, is seen by the animals, and 1s 
little affected by heat and cold. We have not seen 
it in use, and can not judge as to its strength, and 
do not know its cost. . Properly saturated it would 
be durable, but not be proof against prairie fires. 


No. 28. ‘‘ Betts’ Ready-Made Wire Fencing.”’— 
This consists of ,six No. 10 wires firmly stapled to 
upright pickets, 15 to30inarod. The pickets are, 
say 1x12 inch and from 2% to 5 feet long, as desired. 
They may be.of uniform length, or alternate long 





and short ones. A very ingenious machine rapidly 
applies the pickets to the continuous wires, dis- 
tributes and drives home the staples, and winds the 
whole in a roll, the rolls usually containing about 6 
rods each for transportation. It is fastened to the 
posts with staples over the wires, Among the 
_ Claims for it are: that cattle can not get their heads 





between the wires; that the wires mutually sup- 
port each other and fewer posts are needed ; that 
animals can see it and will not run against it ; that 
it is portable, and can be moved by drawing the 
staples and rolling it together ; that it is ornamen- 
tal, etc., etc. The cost varies from 90 cents per 
rod for undressed pickets, i5 to rod (weight 20 lbs. 
per rod), to $1.60 per rod for 30 long and short, 
dressed and pointed pickets to the rod, having a 
weight of 32 Ibs. per rod. Albert C. Betts, Patentee. 


At least half a dozen of our readers have sent us 
samples of various forms of wooden, and especial- 
ly of tin “tags,” to be attached to both plain and. 
barbed fence wire as signals which may be seen by 





No. 29. 


animals that would otherwise run against and 
break the plain wires, or be injuriously wounded 
by barbs. We select the first sampie at hand (the 
sender’s name is not given with it), The tags are 
bits of bright tin of any form, cut from waste scraps 
and hung on one or two feet apart, more or less. 








No. 30.—Mr. Jchn Bartlett, of Ontario, referring 
tc the barbed-steel strap, No. 2:, sends us No. 30, 
which he suggests would save the waste of cutting 


out, and perhaps be effective. Two cuttings are 
made in the side of the strap, leaving a cone-sec- 
tion barb in the center, and the two corners are 
turued out as horizontal barbs, one on either side. 
One objection is that the strap is materially weaken- 
ed at the barbed points by so muchas it is cut into. 


No. 31.— Cable”? Fencing Wire.--This consists 
of five No. 14 galvanized wires twisted together as 
shown in the engraving, which gives a side view, 
and an end section of the exact size of the sample. 
It is sufficientiy strong to resist breakage by any 
domestic animals, and wili answer well where barbs 
are objecticnable, and the first cost of less ac- 
count than strength and permanence. It wili make 
a neat village fence. The present cost is 4 ets. per 





yard, or 22 cts. per rod for each cable. Manufac- 
tured by Philip 8. Justice, as per advertisement. 


How far and where it may be expedient to use 
the leading varieties of barbed fencing is stil! an 
open question for examination and discussion 
Also, which of the various kinds are the best for 
general use, when any may be used. One thing is 
pretty well settled, viz.: that none of the long 
sharp-pointed barbs, having perpendicular sides, 
or those nearly so, and none of those inclined in 
any direction to act partially as hooks, are adapted 
for use along highways or where clothirg will be 
likely to come in contact with them. None of the 
above barbs are adapted to small inclosures, or 
where valuable animals are in danger of contact 
with the long, sharp points of any form. Though 
they may be so shortened as to remove danger of 
fatal injury, disfiguring sores and sears will be pro- 
duced. Something in the torm of the ‘* Brinker- 
hoff Impreved,’* vith sides so inclined as to pre- 
vent catching and tearing, and so short as not to 
produce deep incisions when struck squarely, will 
need to be provided. We understand that the kind 
referred to is not yet in the market. Whether it 
is or not, the field is open to inventors and manu 
facturers, and the public want must be and will be 
soon met. Hundreds of thousands of land owners, 
both of farms and villege plots—all over the coun- 
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try, and especially at the West and Southwest—are 
desirous of changing from wooden to cheaper, 
more durable metal fencing,.and iron posts are in- 
cluded in the demand—those good enough, simple 
enough, and cheap enough for general farm fences, 





Two Years’ Business—1878... 1879. 
ne eee 

The following approximate figures are exceed- 
ingly interesting, as showing not only the aggre- 
gates of several varieties of products, but also the 
great increase in 1879 over the previous year—1878 
itself being in most things a considerable advance 
over the previous four or five years of depression. 














1878. | 1879. | Increase. 

Wheat crop bush. 420,000,000; 488,700,009) 68,700,000 
Corn crop, value.. ,000 oe O00, | $56,000,000 
Hay crop, value... 5,500,000, 000,000; $6"',0'0,000 
Oat crop, bush.... 418,000,000, 364,000,0%) d 49,001,000 
Potato crop, bush. 124,000,000 181,400, ,400, 
Butter,rec.at N.Y. | 

after Jan.1,pkgs.| 944,100 £ 1,025,400 81,800 
Cotton rec., bales. 4566.20) 4,894 ,7( 328,500 
Coal _— produced. | 

Anthracite, tons. 18,600,000) 27,800,000) 9,200,000 
Gold mined... «. "576,000, $81,4:0,000| a $6,106,000 
Silver mined...... 248,000) 7,082,000 a 16,000 
Tot'l Gold & Silver 74,824,000) 502,000 d $6,822,000 
Petroleum export- | 

OE MBER, oc ccccees $29,100,000) 402,800,000 73,700,000 
20 Railrosds, gross } 

CATNINGS......... $88,987,000) $96,557,000; $7,620,000 
Clearing House | { 

Exchanges....... $28,827,000,000 $38,91 2,000,000 $10,585 ,000,000 


The first four items are estimated, but they are 
doubtless not far out of the way, the figures in 
the table being drawn from what is considered 
good authority, the ““N, Y. Commercial Bulletin.” 
The above figures shew that during 1879 the busi- 
ness dcne through the Clearing Houses in a few of 
the ieading cities alone, amounted to rearly thirty- 
Nine Thousand Million Dollars—an increase over 
1878 of more thaw Ten Thousand Million Dollars. 





More Pleasant Figures. 


We aave before us two full years’ reports for the 
vears ending Dec. 1, in 1879 and 1878 ~espectively. 
Omitting the specie, we have the following aggre- 
gates, in specie values, for agriculturai products, 
manufactures, etc., classed together as 

MERCHANDISE : 





12 months ending Nov. 30, 1878. Nov. 30, 1879. 
Exports from United States . ..$739.895,889 $751,812,1S3 
PE ccc cbus by cadee ease ane 430.830,228 485,525,712 
Excess of Exports ............$309,065,661 $266.288,672 


Excess of Exports for two years....... $575,354,324 

That 's to say, our country has soid abroad over 
five hundred and seventy-five million Dollars’ worth 
of its products more than we have imported from 
other countries. This has been paid to us largely 
in the form of returned government and other 
bonds held abroad, and partly by sending us specie, 
of which we received $60,239,811 more than we 
exported, thus— 

GOLD AND SILVER. 


12 months ending Nov. 30,1878. Nov. 80, 1879. 
Exports from Umited States... $27.822,551 . $25,097,155 
NERS reer re 28,823,125 86.837,540 
RN i ca ace aia (—) $1,500,574 + $61,740,385 


The influx of specie may continue awhile, though 
temporarily stopped by the speculation in grain 
which has carried pricesabove the shipping point. 
This cannot continue long, for either the foreign 
demand, when the present stock of breadstuffs is 
reduced, will raise prices there to correspond with 
the present prices here of grain and flour, or prices 
here wili come down toa figure at which foreign 
buyers will take our products. Which event will 
happen, we cannot of course predict with any 
certainty. The “probabilities ” are that there will 
be some concession on both sides. High prices 
wil) diminish consumption greatiy. It may be said, 
in a generai way that, other things being equal, 
foreign nations would buy and consume twice as 
much of our wheat if it cost them $1.25 a bushel, 
as they would if it cost them $1.75 per bushel. 
In the latter case they would much more largely 
resort to otner and cheaper foods. For these 
reasons the present speculation in grain is to be 
deprecated. The higher rates benefit the produ- 
cers very little, and may do them much injury if 
the result be a failure to find a market for the re- 
muining surplus we have to spare. 
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Science Applied to Farming, LIV. 
> 


More about. Feeding Stuffs and Fodder 
Rations. 

There ate*two very important matters connected 
with the economical feeding of: stock which the 
teachings of modern science explain, but which too 
few farmers understand, how to adapt the food 
most economically to the wants of the animal and 
the purpose for which it is fed, and how to 
feed so as to make the richest and best manure, 

Either the concurrent testimony of the most ad- 
vanced science and the most profitable practice is 
false, or the farmers, of our older States especially, 
must improve their methods of feeding to farm 
most successfully. For this they need especially 
to—ist: Produce better foods by better manuring 
and culture, and by more careful gathering and 
housing.—2d. Carefully save the poorer foods and 
waste products, and feed them so as to utilize the 
large amount of nutriment they contain. —3d. Use 
a greater variety of feeding stuffs, and in proper 
mixtures.—4th. Use more nitrogenous foods—i. ¢., 
(a) Raise more clover, and, where circumstances 
will allow, beans, peas, lucern, and other legumin- 
ous plants. (6) Buy cotton-seed meal, linseed 
meal, palm-nut meal, bran, and other nitrogenous 
foods. (c) Mix these rich materials with poor hay, 
straw, cornstalks, and the like, in such proportions 
as are fitted to the wants of the animals and the 
purposes for which they are fed. This will bring 
excellent fodder and rich manure at very low cost. 
To sec why these facts are so, note the table below. 


Nutritive Ingredients of Foods and Feeding 












































Standards. 
DIGESTIBLE FOOD | 
INGREDIENTS. 
. 1 
3: i g 
FOODS eo) 8s 3 
si szK | $ 
AND Ss | Zo | | @ 
§ 2 2 
FEEDING STANDARDS. | 2 33 xa|3 
eteele/ 3/8 
~ is] S CI 
= /S8/8) 8 1 8 
Feeding Stuffs. | | | as 
I. Hay. | °/e | %o} °/o | 1 to 
Meadow Hay, poor.........+++. | 84.9 10.5 38.8 10.6 
“Medium ........./ 41.0} 1.0 47.4 8.0 
4 very good.. 41.7/1.8 50.4 6.1 
Red Clover, pecs. cubaceeese $7.9 11.0 44.6 7.1 
nedium .......+6- $8.1 | 1.2) 46.3 5.9 
sd * very good ........ $8.21 1.7) 48.4 ' 5.0 
Il. STRAW. | | 
Winter Wheat.....<:..ccccsseee 35.6 | 0.4; 36.8 45.8 
5 saa RYC...scccccccceesccces , 36.5 | 0.4 37.7 46.9 
PSMA AGd scot savenusteneanee 40.1 | 0.7) 42.2 | 29.9 
Sora BURIED... ccccccgeccccasces $7.0 | 0.3, 38.4 | 34.4 
III. Roots aND TUBERS. | 
POUMIOED 0 osc ccseseesscvceesccs { 22.8 0.2! 24.1 | 21.6 
Sugar Beets........ seeeeeesee! 1.0) 16.7 | 0.1! 17:8 | 17.0 
| a sere) 11) 6.1] 0.1) 7.8] 5.8 
IV. MANUFACTURING AND | 
WASTE PRODUCTS, ETC. | | 
Sugar Beet Cake...........0006 1.8) 24.6 | 0.2) 266 | 18.9 
BTS BOPOTID, 0 0ccccccce-ceocess 12.8) 51.6 | 1.7| 66.1] 4.7 
Wheat oe DES avictswoss 12.6) 42.7 | 2.6 57.9] 8.9 
Rye BIS ss err aees ; 3 se 12.2' 46.2 | 8.6'-62.0} 4.5 
Linseed | Cale... ++/24.8 27.5 | 8.9 61.2 | 2.0 
Palm-Nut Meal.. +-{16.1 55.4 19.5 81.0] 4.9 
Cotton-seed Cake........+....++ 17.5 14.9 | 5.5, 37.9 | 1.7 
Cotton-seed Meal, decort’d..../3:.0 18.3 |12.8 61.6 | 1.6 
\ ee Seer 69.2 .... 11.2) 80.4 | 0.4 
Dry Ground Fish............... 4.6 8.6) 58.2 | 0.5 
Feeding Standards. | | 
Per Day AND PER 1,000 Las, | 
LIvE WEIGHT. | i 
ts.' tbs. | fhs.! ths. 
1, Oxen, at rest in stall......... 0.7, 8.0 }0,45)-8.85) -.12, 
2. Wool'sheep, a 1.2, 10.3 (0.20 11.70) 9. 
finer breeds... 1.5) 11.4 (9,25 18.15} 8. 
8, Oxen, inoderately worked... 1.6, 11.3 ,0.30) 18.20) 7.5 
“ "heavily worked....... 2.4| 13.2 {0.50 16.10] 6. 
4, Horses, mode | worked.} 1.8, 11.2 |0.60 13.60) 7. 
—s y worked...... | 2.8! 13.4 0.80) 17. 5.5 
ae eS aa Be Sa ! 2.5, 12.5 10.40, 15.40) 5.4 
6. Fattening Oxen, Ist period.. 2.5, 15.0 (0.50 18.00) 6.5 
2d | 3.0) 14.8 '0.70 18.50) 5.5 
“ $8 0 nn Ban 86 | 2.7) 14.80.60..18.10). 6.0 





Rich vs. Poor Foods—Proportions of Digesti- 
ble Albuminoids, Carbohydrates, and Fats. 
Now let us take a poor food, as oat-straw, and 
compare it with good hay. One hundred pounds 
of ‘‘very good”’ hay contains about 50 Ibs. of di- 
gestible material, while the same amount of oat- 
straw furnishes some 42 lbs. At this rate, 120 Ibs. 
of oat-straw would supply as much nutritive ma- 
terial as 100 Ibs. of first quality upland hay. Butit 
would not be worth as much for fodder. Why the 
straw is worth less appears when we compare the 
amounts of the different ingredients. The 100 lbs. 
of hay, with its 50 lbs. of digestible matters, fur- 





nishes 7.4 lbs. of albuminoids against only 1.4 Ibs. 
in the straw. So likewise the hay contains 1.3 Ibs. 
of fats; the straw only 0.7 Ibs. But when we come 
to the carbohydrates we find just: about the same 
amounts in both. The straw lacks albuminoids and 
fats, and these are the most valuable ingredients 
of the food. The albuminoids make all the nitro- 
genous tissues of the body, the lean meat (muscle), 
the gristle, skin, etc., all the albumin and casein of 
the milk, and part of the fat of the body and 
of the milk (butter), besides sharing in the vro- 
duction of animal heat and muscular force. The 
fats of the food are transformed iuto fats in the 
body, and share in the production of heat and force. 
They can not be made into muscle or other nitro- 
genous tissue, however, because they have no ni- 
trogen. At least, the present evidence is entirely 
in this direction. The carbohydrates do not make 
nitrogenous tissue in the body. They are proba- 
bly transformed into fats, but only to slight 
extent. They serve for fuel, and seem to aid 
in producing muscular force. They thus do a 
work of their own, which, if it were not for them, 
would be left for the costlier albuminoids and fats. 
So even if the carbohydrates are not made into 
flesh, fat, butter and casein themselves, they doubt- 
less do what amounts in practice to the same thing 
by saving the other ingredients to be used for 
these purposes. Starch and sugar are carbohy- 
drates, but they are at the same time valuable foods, 

The reason for the inferior worth of the straw 
may be seen from another standpoint in the last 
column of the table, “Nutritive Ratio.” - The ‘ very 
good” hay has 1 Ib. albuminoids for every 6 Ibs. 
carbohydrates (1 Ib. fat being reckoned equal to 24 
Ibs. carbohydrates), while the straw has one pound 
of albuminoids to 30 Ibs. of carbohydrates. Ac- 
cording to the feeding standards, for a mileh cow 
aration with 1 Ib. albuminoids to 5.4 carbohydrates 
will be appropriate, while an ox at rest in the stall 
will do well with only 1 Ib. albuminoids to 12 Ibs. 
carbohydrates. The best hay will serve well for 
making milk, while the straw has not enough of the 
albuminoids and fats to make it a proper food for 
even store cattie. There is a great difference between 

Good and Poor Hay. 

Upland hay cut during the period from early 
blossom to full blossom is easily digestible, and has 
a good percentage of albuminoids. But as it grows 
older the proportion of nitrogen decreases, and 
that of woody fibre grows larger, the hay becomes 
less digestible, the digested material is poorer be- 
cause it lacks albuminoids, and finally the old hay 
is not so palatable. For all these reasons the late 
cut hay is worth far less for feeding. Grass grown 
on rich soil is richer in albuminoids than on poor 
soil. Marsh and bog hays lack albuminoids and 
fats. Clover, timothy, red-top, blue-grass, and 
the like, grown on good soil, cut early and well 
cured and housed, make excellent fodder. Poorly 
manured, eut late, and badly cured, they are very 
poor stuff. Much of the hay that lies in the barns all 
through the country is very little better than straw. 


The Way to Use these Poor Foods 
economically then must be to supply what they 
lack. To make boots of neck or split leather, or to 
throw the poor leather away, would be bad economy. 
With good leather for the parts where the wear 
comes, the poor leather may be used for backs 
and linings, and thus be made valuable. Sv we 
may feed straw, corn-stalks, and over-ripe or marsh 
hay to advantage, provided we put other foods 
with them to supply the albuminoids and fats. 
Now note in the tablethe figures for clover, bran, 
beans, peas, oil-cake, meat-scraps and dry ground 
fish. They have very little carbohydrates, but are 
rich in albuminoids and fats. 

Cotton-Seed Meal, Linseed Meal, Palm-Nut 
Meal, and Bran, 
are foods whose value farmers in this country are 
just beginning to appreciate. European farmers 
long siuce found out how much they are worth, and 
thousands of tons of American oil-cake and. meal 
haye been carried across the Atlantic to enrich 
English, French and German foods and soils. The 
time has come when we must keep them at home if 
we are going to redeem our farming. The great value 





of these foods i is 3 ane to two facts. First, th mp- 2 
ply the albuminoids and fats in” which* Lpbbh hay 
straw, corn-stalks and the like are lacking. Second, 
they make rich manure, How they. may be used 
with poor foods to make good rations at small cost 
is illustrated in the fodder rations in last month's 
article. Chemistry indicates, experiments prove, 
and experience corroborates the principles that 
poor foods, as late cut hay, marsh hay; straw, corn- 
stalks, etc., can be utilized and made very valuable 
by feeding with them nitrogenous foods such as oil- 
meal, bran, and clover hay, to @upply what they 
lack, It is proved that such mixtures mike the 
very. dest. rations; and*Still further, that thisis 
one of the cheapest ways to get s£o0d manuré, 


Dries Sia eee tery 


Years ago, oil-cake used £6 be employed ag. fer- 
tilizer, Chemistry said it ought to be first fed to 
stock, that it has a high nutritive value, that in 
going through the animal machine but little of the: 


- valuable material is @onsumed, and that the resi- 


due is worth more for manure than before. Ex- 
perience proved that-all this is true, and now no- 
body would think of using linseed-cake or cotton- 

seed meal for manure. Of late, immense quantities 
of slaughter-house refuse, dried blood, dried intes- 
tines, and the like, and still larger quantities of the 
refuse left after the extraction of oil from fish, are 
being prepared and used as fertilizers. These ought, 
like the oil-cake, to be first utflized for food. The 
idea, though novel to most farmers, is an old one, 
and has been put into successful practice in many 
places. In its favor is the unanimous testimony of 
chemical composition, careful experiments, and the 
experience of farmers who have used the materials 
with success. Against it are, the difficulty of pre- 


‘paring wholesome materials, which can be over- 


come, and the prejudice that only time and trial 
are needed to dispel.* 


The Manurial Values of Nitrogenous Foods 


is a matter worthy the thoughtful consideration of 
farmers. Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash 
are the most valuable ingredients of manure. Farm- 
ers buy them in the better kinds of commercial fer- 
tilizers at the rate of from fifteen to thirty cents per 
pound for nitrogen, six to eighteen cents per pound 
for phosphoric acid, and three and a half to nine 
cents per pound for potash. Cotton-seed, linseed, 
and palm-nut meals, bran, dried blood, meat- 
scrap, and fish, are rich in these ingredients. 
Mr. Lawes has made some calculations of the money 
values of the manures produced from’ different 
foods. This he does by assuming that certain per- 

centages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
are consumed and lost, that the rest go into the 
manure, and that they have there about the same 
value, pound for pound, as similar ones in com- 
mercial fertilizers in which their value is pretty 
well settled. I give Mr. Lawes’ estimates of the 
value of manure from a number of foods, and with 
them the feeding values, as estimated by Wolff, per 
table in December American Agriculturist, page 497. 

FEEDING VALUE. MANURIAL VALUE, 


Cotton-seed Om: i Ath 4 per, ton. sd 86 per ‘ton, 
Linseed Cake.. “— 
BeQn8 weu'ttweewemes 15.20 — i wa. se 
Wheat Bran........ - 20.80°° 14,59 sd 
Clover Hay......... . 14,00 X 9.64 ne 
Indian Meal.......... 22.20 “¢ 668 
Meadow Hay......... 12.80 “ 6.48.‘ 
Oat Straw.... .i-.. . 9.00 2.90 . 
POM. ~pc.ccrby< «<8 5.80 ‘ 1.50 . 
Turnips eget: TM | 4 86 es 
Meat Scrap .......... 55.60 bb —— "fi 
Dry Ground Fish.... 46.00 ‘“ — 


Mr. Lawes.rates the ingredients pretty high and 
probably allows too little forloss in passing through 
the animal and“in the keeping and handling of the 
manure. Wolff’s rates doubtless require modifica- 
tion for our markets, and the actual-worth of the 
nitrogenous food stuffs would come up .to the 
valuations only where they are properly used with 
other foods. W. O. Atwater, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


-* For discussion n of the subject, and accounts of pumer- 
ous feeding experiments with these materials, see 
on The Agricultural Uses of Fish, in Report, of U. 8, ice 
Commission for 1877, and in “American Fisheriéa”” 
(Orange Judd Company, New York, 1830),* page 968. 4 
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Farm Buildings Costing $3,000, Complete. 


These plans are for compact, convenient and eco- 
moniical ‘farm buildings. The arrangements are 
similar to buildings on the farm of Mr. Geo. Thorpe, 
in East Meriden; Conn., witi: some modifications to 








ging well, etc., were done at odd spells, so that, 
excepting the wages of a stone-mason, the cost of 
these parts was scarcely felt.... Dwelling.— 
The Cellar, 6% feet in clear hight, extends under the 
whole house, with foundations showing 2 feet above | 
ground. The First Story (fig. 4), has ceilings 10 
feet high, and contains a hall, five rooms, and a 
pantry. The living-room is the largest, with out- 
side doors and windows front and rear, and. com- 
municates directly with a work-room, front hall, 
and the cellar stairs. The work-room is used as a 
“ scullery’? and entrance way from the shed, and 
from it a private stairway leads to the second story. 


1 
| DWELLING ESTIMATE. 





100 yards excavation, at 2'c. per yard,.....+. -sseeees 20 00 

1,400 feet Stone-work (complete), at se. per foot....... 112 00 

45 feet Blue Stone, at 15c. sia oar Raccnccecoseesoesees 6 75 

mt M. Brtex (complete ), at ; $i. pe: M.. eopecepoce arenes 1s 4 
ards Plastering (comple a r yard...... § 

5,000 feet Timber, at gis per Ms’... “tcp 75 00 


15 p 
100 Joist, 15¢c. each, as 28 aac one 8, 1ic.each, $30.25 45 25 
547 Siding 6in., 16c rnlee ppepeenenee $28.115 52 
— in ing Lathe, at of eg eee. 1800 
ingles, at _ each,. weevss ee 
30 Hemlock Bou ie OF 15C. CACL........cccceeee eeccee 






















































Fig, 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE, SHED, AND BARN JOINED TOGETHER, AND COSTING $3,000 


meet the more general requirements. There are 
several objections to having all the principal farm 
buildings joined together, such as the increased 
danger from fire, health, offensive odors, flies, dust, 
and filth, when the barn and house are too close to 
each other. The buildings shown, fig. 1, with Ist and 























Fig. 2.—CONDENSED PLAN OF THE BUILDINGS. 


2nd stories condensed in figs. 2 and 3, are well adapt- 
ed, if preferred, to be erected at a distance from each 
other. The owner in this case considered all the 
objections, and concluded that they could be over- 
come by an intelligent arrangement of the several 
parts, covering all by increased insurance (which 


ARE 


Fig. 3.—SECOND STORY AND LOFT CONDENSED. 


would be essential in any case), and also exer- 
cising @ proper carefulness in management. He 
claimed that for all this, he would be fully repaid 
by increased convenience, especially as the uneven- 
ness of the adjacent grounds made it desirable 
to have the buildings on a limited space..... Site. 
—The grounds are slightly inclining to the right, 
and ending at a brook of running water at a short 
distance. Having a southward frontage, the north 
























































Fig. 4.—FIRST STORY OF HOUSE. 


winds are shut off from the yards and principal 
entrances. In preparing for the building, mate- 
rialg‘and forces already on the farm were util- 
ined, and the excavating, grading, getting out stone, 
Aeuling materiale, building the foundations, dig- 


' hall, passage, and six closets. The hall and passage | 
join through a door, which may be fastened to cut | 





The parlor, at a distance from the working and 


living-room, has a bay-window in front, and a | 
The hall is entered from | 
the front porch, and contains the main stairs, with , 
the cellar stairs underneath... . Second Story (fig. 5); 
ceilings 8 feet high in the main house, aud 4 to 8 | 


plant-window at the side. 


feet highinthe wing. It has eight sleeping rooms, a 


off all communication between these parts when 
desirable. The stairs to the attic are over the main 
flight. The atticis floored, and provides good stor- 
age room ,,..Barm.—The foundations may be of 


stone when accessible, laid in trenches below the | 


reach of frost, and the outside walls carried up to 
8 feetabove ground. All stone-work above ground 
is faced and pointed on both sides. This unusual 
hight of the foundations above ground insures in- 
creasd warmth to the interior, and prevents decay 
of the wood-work above. The main sills are laid 
flat on the stone-work, and thoroughly embedded in 


| mortar, preventing entrance of air or moisture at 





the joinings. The hight of the principal frame is 
suited to the use of 16-foot tongued and grooved 
vertical boarding—this, added to the 3 feet of foun- 
dation, gives sufficient hight for practical use. The 
central space (fig. 6) has large doors at each end, ad- 
mitting hay loads from front or rear. Head-lights 
over these doors give light to the interior when the 
doors are closed.—The cow-stables are 7 feet high, 
and are placed at the farthest distance from the 
dwelling. The two horse stalls are 8 feet high. If 
others are wanted, they can be taken from the bay. 
All stables and stalls are tightly floored above to pre- 
vent dust from sifting through from the hay-loft..... 
The Cattle Shed (only partly shown).—The 


| rearand end foundations are of stone, the same as 


the barn. Theopen or lower portion is8 feet high, 
with fodder-racks and mangers along the side. A 
door in the side leads to the grounds at the right. 


, The upper portion is 4 feet high at the plate, has a 
' door opening to the yard, and is floored fora hay-loft. 
| Wagon Shed.—The foundations correspond 





| with those of the dwelling. The lower portion is 


9 feet high—sufficient for top-carriages. There is 
space for a wagon and feed-bins, besides leaving a 
covered-way from the house to the barn. The en- 
tire front is unobstructed,—a strong truss support- 
ing the upper part. Flap-doors at the rear, swing- 
ing upwards, give summer ventilation. The upper 
portion, floored over, and lighted by six small win- 
dows, answers for arepairing and storage-room. A 
trap-door in the center (fig. 3), and a strong hook for 
tackles, in the ridge above, facilitate lifting heavy 
articles. Sleighs, wagons, hay-rakes, plows, or any 
farm utensil may be easily raised to the shop for re- 
pairs or storage....Cost.—The following Estimate 
of materials and cost is given separately for he prin- 
cipal parts. Everything is plain and substantial, 


250 feet Tin, 72 feet Leader...........ccccee-++-secceeee 

| $75 Flooring, 8im., at 18c. eaCh...........0c.ccsecceeeees 
Porch and Veranda (complete) 

5 Cellar Windows (complete), 2 $4 each.. 

2 Bay and Plant Windows (comple 
15 Plain Windows (complete), at $8 each............. 1 
5 Small Windows (complete), at $5 each............. 
82 Doors (complete), nt $6 Each........ ...ceeccceseces 1 
aa and — (complete)........... 
600 Ibs. Nails, gis Incidentals, $44.73 ; Carting, 
Carpenter’s labor not included in the “ complet 
above, $280; Closet Finish, $12; Painting, Pio5: 25.. 417 00 


See eeeeeeesenses 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY OF HOUSE. 


EsTIMATES FOR BARNS AND SHEDS, 


81 yards Excavation (complete), at 15c. per yard.. 
1 ,400 feet Stone-work (comple te), at 6c. 4 a 
i ‘000 M. feet Timber, at 15c. per M.........¢... 
‘300 Siding, at 26c. each, $93.60 ; ‘60 Jost, $80.00... 
CN inosine c3ccsssvecccs--+-s000000 
500 Shingtiag ia at 6c 
90 bunches Shingles, at ‘st 55 MMM chvclabecubescsess 
2 Ventilators (complete) 
11 Windows (complete), at we _ 
7 Doors (complete). 
40 Flooring, 2 in., at 40c. each...........cs.sceseee... 
178 Flooring, % in., ME SSONPUON  ca255scnccdcctetieccm 


Ore cerssseccerss coeeeeeers: 
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Fig. 6.—THE FLOOR PLAN OF THE BARN. 








500 Ibs. Nails, — ys Garting, Sit See aeeseebestes ss 38 00 
Painting (comp oe EET $19.75... 94 75 

e me 8 Loner Red finchaded above..... .. 200 00 
ete aicierie ee aeRO Sok aba sss ey 50 00 

Wella. ais, Pens, and Yard Fences...,....... $00 00 
en RECAPITULATION. 1,880 00 
Barns eee ek ppmecnclomanean ne pane 950 00 
ae oe sat bebenenne 200.00 

So ee Oevcceccocccceces seveeecees +» $5000 00 
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The Angus Polled Cattle. 


The engravings on this page are portraits of some 
Angus Polled cattle, popularly known as “‘doddies,”’ 
pred by Mr. Thomas Ferguson, of Kinnochtry 
(Kinnochtry), near Coupar-Angus, Scotland. We 
have a full account of this famous Kinnochtry 
herd, sent by Mr. Alexander Ferguson, the son of 
Mr. Thos. Ferguson, and 
we regret we can find space 
for only a short transcript 
of his extended article. 
Mr. F.’s herd was started 
in 1885, and since then has 


stant improvement, until it 
is now a model herd of 
these useful and much 
esteemed cattle. The grow- 
ing popularity of the polled 
breeds in the United States 
is to be noted not only 
among breeders, and graz- 
iers of beeves, but dairymen 
are losing their prejudice 
in favor of the dangerous 
and injurious horns, and 
are more and move favora- 
bly inclined towards polled 
animals. A remarkably 
graceful and beautiful poll- 
ed cow, a cross between a 
polled bull and a Jersey 
cow, was exhibited at the 
last N. J. State Fair, and 
attracted much attention. 
It is unquestionable that a 
useful, docile, and harmless 
race of cross-bred dairy ani- 
mals might be produced by 
crossing our best native cows with polled bulls from 
cows selected for their milking qualities. The 
polled cattle have been bred long enough to thor- 
oughly establish their peculiarities ; and their pre- 
potency is so strong as to stamp their hornless 
character upon their progeny with almost unfailing 
certainty. That a large majority of the calves got 
by polled bulls are also polled, has already been 
proved by the successful experiments of the late 
Mr. Grant, of Victoria, Kansas, from whose herds 
polled grade steers have already come to market. 

The Kinnochtry herd owes some of its excellence 
to that of Mr. Hugh Wat- : 








polled animals were the produce of Kinnochtry 
bulls; while the prizes directly taken by members 
of the Kinnochtry herd number several hundreds. 
These cattle are accustomed to a bleak climate, and 
may, therefore, be expected to be hardy ; but their 
natural vigor has also enabled them to survive and 
thrive in the West Indies, where, after having wit- 
nessed the failure of Shorthorns, Herefords, and 





Fig. 1.—aNnGUS OR POLLED BULL “sHAH.” 
Ayrshires, a Polled Angus bull still remains health- 
ful and vigorous after several years residence in 
that hot climate. In short, there is no doubt of 
the usefulness and value of this breed of cattle, 
in their own home and in other countries. It re- 
mains to be shown that they can be made both use- 
ful and profitable here. For the production of 
beef they stand ahead of all, even of the vaunted 
Shorthorns. Of this there is no question. The 
absence of horns renders them inoffensive and 
harmless to other cattle and safe with their keepers; 
besides giving them an economical value in the 





son, of Keillor, a farm near 
to Mr. Ferguson’s, where 
Mr. Watson had been en- 
gaged in improving the 
breed since 1808. The 
Keillor herd is noted for 
producing ‘‘ Old Grannie,”’ 
acow which lived 35% years, 
and produced 25 calves, 11 
of which are registered in 
the Polled Herd-book. She 
milked up to her 29th year, 
when she ceased breeding. 
“Old Grannie’s”’ last calf, 
a bull, ‘‘ Hugh,’’ was used 
in the Kinnochtry herd, and 
bore a striking resemblance 
to ‘Shah,”? the subject of 
our portrait. The imme- 
diate progenitors of this 
herd have a direct and close 
ancestry for 111 years, trac- 
ing back to the original 
source of Mr. Watson’s , 
Keillor herd. This herd 
has thus the oldest and best 
blood in existence, and 
numerous prizes have been 
secured by animals of this . 
strain, from that gained by “Old Grannie” at Perth, 
in her6th year, up to the first prize at the Highland 
Society’s Show in 1878, taken by “Shah,” who was 
exhibited after having served more than 60 cows 
during that summer. At the exhibition of the 
National Society of Ireland, in 1879, all the prize 








Fig. 2.—ANGUS HEIFER ‘‘ FAVORITE.”’ 


market, on account of their more easy carriage. 
For the dairy they promise equal advantages. They 
are fair milkers, as they now exist, with all their 
aptitude for taking flesh and fat, and the milk is 
remarkably rich in butter. For crossing upon our 
large milking native cows they are considered to be 














of great value, and so soon as a few enterprising 
dairymen have, by successful breeding and use, 
removed the baseless prejudice against black and 
hornless cattle, we look for an extended introduc- 
tion of polled cows into our dairies. These cattle, 
at least the strain under notice, have been closely 
but very skillfully and successfully in-and-in bred, 
and to this their excellence and uniformity of type 

are due. Such stock may 

be made to take on any 

character we wish, and it 

will be as easy to make 

dairy cattle of them, as 

beeves. The polled head 

should be the “trade mark”’ 

of the dairy, as it may now 
well be taken as that of the 
grazier of beeves. The 
handsome figure of the 
heifer, a “ Favorite,” 
daughter of ‘* Favorite 
5th,” coming 8 years old, 
as shown by our portrait, is 
that of a model cow; she 
gained first prize at the 
Strathmore show in 1879, 
and her heifer calf is said 
to be remarkably promis- 
ing. Itisa model cow, not 
for the dairy, we admit, 
but for a square, massive, 
symmetrical beef animal, 
will rival the best of the 
Shorthorns. We here re- 
peat, these animals are 
plastic in the breeder’s 
hands, and may be made 
excellent for use in other 
ways than for beef. Dairy 
products are as indispensa- 
ble as beef, and it certainly seems desirable that 
the good qualities of the polled breed should 
be turned to account in both the dairy and stall. 








Among the Farmers.—No. 49. 


BY ONE OF THEM, 


RR 

If I make out to break away from my little farm 
and from the routine of business, I am expected 
to tell the American Agriculturist readers about it. 

The Massachusetts Butter Show. 

An urgent letter from my old friend, James 8. 
Grinnell —a most active 
man in all that affects the 
agriculture of Franklin 
County, as well as in many 
other good things, and 
who honors the position of 
President of the Agricul- 
tural Society of that County 
(| —decided me to go to the 
f first State Butter Show ever 
; held in Massachusetts. The 
movement for a show orig- 
inated with Mr, Grinne 
and Major Alvord, of East 
Hampton, and it was cer- 
tainly a great success, as 
well as an instructive and 
interesting occasion. The 
time selected was when the 
winter meeting of the 
Mass. Board of Agriculture 
is held, butter was shown, 
and dairy subjects dis- 
cussed in the meetings. 
The show was not only 
one of butter, but of bat- 
ter-making apparatus, o1 
which there is a large va- 
riety at every such exhibi- 
tion. Among other useful 
things, those which most interested me were 


Mr. Bond’s Centrifugal Machines, 


and Mr. Burnett’s statements of his success in the 
daily use of the only one, a “Weston”? machine, 
which has been put to the test of practical use in 
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this country. Rev. Henry F. Bond, of Northboro’, 
Mass., has the merit of applying the principle of 
centrifugal force to the separation of milk and 
cream as an original inventor. It does not detract 
from this merit, but only from the profits likely to 
be derived from it, that the invention had been an- 
ticipated in Europe by a few months, nor that an 
American inventor and maker of centrifegal ma- 
chines had patented a process ten years before for 
separating oils and pigments of differing specific 
gravity, which is applicable to this same purpose. 
[Our correspondent has been misinformed as to 
dates. We havea French work, printed in 1872, 
which describes a centrifugal churn, and we give in 
another article, engravings from another French 
work, without date, but which describes the ma- 
chine of Maj. Sterjnsvard, of Sweden, to which was 
awarded a prize at the Puris Exposition, 1855! Ep.] 

Mr. Bond was kind enough to narrate to me in 
detail the steps by which he arrived at his interest- 
ing results, and I think they are worth recording. 
The idea occurred to him, one day, that this force, 
which causes all things, made to revolve rapidly in 
a circle, to tend to fly off away from the center of 
that circle, acting as it does upon all bodies in pro- 
portion to their weight, and incremable indefinitely, 
might be applied to “‘ raising”? cream. After some 
consideration he called upon a friend and neighbor, 
Mr. G. F. Windsor, the proprietor of a creamery, 
and who had machinery which could be used for a 
test. The first experiment consisted in attaching 
strong wire bails to two glass fruit jars, holding 
two quarts each, and suspending them, nearly filled 
with fresh milk, upon opposite sides of a band 
wheel revolving upon a perpendicular shaft. Mo- 
tion, with increasing speed, was gradually given to 
the wheel and the jars as gradually assumed the 
horizontal position. After two hours they were 
examined and the cream found to be entirely sepa- 
rated, and in a firm, solid mass, quite free from 
milk, so that it could be taken out by the hand as a 
lump. As to time, it was found that the results at 
the end of one hour’s whirling were quite as good, 
and that fifteen minutes even served to effect a 
complete separation. 

Large vessels holding 16 to 18 quarts, made of 
tin, but very much strengthened, were tried, but 
the force was found to be far too great. The 
vessels collapsed, and one flying off, caused the 
other also to be wrecked almost instantly. Fortu- 
nately, the gentlemen had taken the precaution to 





Fig. 1.—mR. BOND’S FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


xo to the floor above to watch and regulate pro- 
ceedings. As a direct result of these experi- 


ments we have Mr. Bond’s machines. An idea 
may be had of their general form, by placing 
one tea saucer inverted upon another one. They 
were small affairs of copper, which Mr. Bond ex- 
hibited, one adapted to taking a charge of, say a 
gallon of milk, and in fifteen minutes completely 
separating the cream, but it was not provided with 
any means for drawing off the cream and the 
skimmed milk, while in motion. The other was 
arranged either to maintain a constant flow of the 
two separated products while the milk was flowing 
in, or to draw off the milk at intervals, while the 
accumulation of fluid in the revolving vessel caused 
an overflow of cream. 

It is, at first, a little difficult to get the idea of the 








action which takes place in these machines, and 
yet it is just as simple as the raising of cream in a 
pan orother vessel. Take, for instance, the simplest 
form alluded to—a vessel shaped as in fig. 3, filled to 
the line, m, with milk, and made to whirl by a band 
upon the pulley, p. 
The first obvious effect 
will be a depression of 
the milk in the center, 
as shown by the dot- 
ted line; then this 
will increase with the 
speed, until the milk has a position as far from the 
center as it can get, as shown by figure 4: m, 
m, being the surface of the milk, now forming 
the walls of a perpendicular (hole) cylinder, the 
shaded part being the milk. It is clear that if the 
heaviest fluid goes farthest from the center, then 
the milk will, after a while, settle at the outside, 
while the inner wall will eonsist of cream. 
The next problem for the inventors was, how to 
secure the products thus separated, as they would 
mingle again, were the motion to cease and gravity 
again act and bring 
> them to a level within 
the vessel. This has 
Y A 
been solved in one way 
by the Swedish inven- 
tors, in another by the 
Danish mechanic, who 
has brought out one of 
his machines, in still 
anotber by Mr. Weston, 
and in two or three 
different ways by Mr. 
Bond. A difficulty 
which has to ke en- 
countered, and which 
has probably not yet 
been successfully met, is this: that the cream driven 
off at such a high rate of speed as 1,200 or 2,000 revo- 
lutions to the minute receives damage, in that the 
butter globules are broken, more or less, so that, as 
Mr. Burnett intimated at the meeting, the cream 
was half churned. It is, however, perfectly good 
for use as cream; but it may be a question whether 
the butter made from it will be of such high quality 
as if it were raised in the usual way. This is then 
the problem, in the solution of which the interest 
now centers. Mr. Burnett stated also that a green 
sediment, heavier than the milk, was found to ad- 
here to the walls of the Centrifugal, and this, on 
examination, proves to be minute organisms inher- 
ent in the milk, and a probable chief cause for 





Fig. 2.—TWO SAUCERS, 





| souring and the setting in of that series of decom- 


positions which milk so rapidly undergoes at a 

high temperature. The separation of this mat- 

ter is highly important and advantageous, _ 
Other Dairy Appliances. 

There wasa good deal of improved dairy appara- 
tus exhibited, including several new arrangements 
for setting milk. Improvements in the ‘‘ Cooley ”’ 
system, the Furguson ‘‘ Bureau’ system, Moseley 
& Stoddard’s “Cabinet” system, ete. The Dairy 
Supply Co. showed their ‘‘ Perfect Milk Pail,’”’ the 
Nesbit & Rapp Butter Presses, which were new to 
most of the people, and a number of butter pack- 
ages. Several new churns were shown, among 
them, and the newest 
of all, is one made by 
Mr. Bullard, whose os- 
cillating churn has been 
highly approved. This 
consists of a tub bal- 
anced upon an upright 
rod, and made to swing 
round and round, guided by an iron ring, of a 
little less diameter than the tub. Two breakers 
within the tub cause the cream to dash from side 
toside. It is a novel affair. 


The Butter. 

There were 119 entries of butter placed in compe- 
tition for the liberal prizes offered. It was gener- 
ally presented in ten-pound boxes. The committee 
seemed to have no difficulty in deciding which 
sample was unequivocally the best, but a good deal 
of trouble in adjusting the awards, depending upon 
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the mode of setting, kind of salt used, etc. The 
award of the first prize and sweepstakes, altogether 
amounting to some $125, or $130 as I am informed, 
developed the fact, that the recipient, Mr. Chas. E. 
Fisk, uses the ‘‘ Perfect Milk Pail,’’ and so far as I 
could learn, he was the only one who uses it of 
the whole 119. If any of the other competitors 
use a pail which excludes the atmosphere of the 
stable, it would be interesting to know it. 
The Addresses and Discussions 

were of a valuable character, developing a good 
deal that was new to me, Prof. Goessmann, of 
Amherst, stated the results of some recent analyses 
and investigations of corn-cobs, showing that they 
have a far greater nutritive value than have usually 
been attributed to them. In Mr. Grinnell’s sketch 
of the agriculture of Franklin Co., he showed that 
the lack of railroad facilities had caused a diminu- 
tion of population of from 15 to 50 per cent in 
some towns, while the general population of the 
county had increased largely. The disuse of fences 
seems to be greatly on the increase in Massachu- 
Mr. Grinnell pointed out to me the farm, 
where the road forks at the head of Greenfield 
Street, on which he was born, and still in posses- 
sion of the family, and worked by himself, where- 
on there were no fences at all, not even along 
the highways, except surrounding and perhaps di- 
viding one large pasture lot at a distance. 
—o—- 


Milk and Cows.—What Chemists Say. 


The last Report of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, of Michigan, contains a paper 
on ‘* The Analysis of Milk from Different Breeds of 
Cows,” by R. F. Kedzie, Assistant in Chemistry at 
the State Agricultural College, from which we con- 
dense some of the most interesting features. To 
test the influence of temperature on the rising of 
cream, three pans of milk in every way alike, were 
kept at the temperature of 32° F. 55° to 60° and 75° 
to 80° respectively, for 24 hours. The cream was 
then removed from each pan, and the amount of fat 
remaining in the milk determined. 

Kept 24 Hours. Fat— Per Cent. 











At 32° { 1.25 
At 55° to 60° | 59 
At 75° to 80° | Ay!) 
Fresh milk, 3.26 


Professor Kedzie’s conclusion is, that 50° is the 
best temperature at which milk should be kept. 

With the codperation of the Professor of Agri- 
culture, a series of experiments was carried on to 
determine the influence of food upon the quantity 
and quality of milk. While upon poor food the 
cows received 5 pounds cut cornstalks, 2 pounds 
cut oat straw, and 2 qts. of a mixture of two parts 
Indian corn meal and one part shorts, twice a day. 
During the period of high feeding the same cows, 
grade Ayrshires and grade Jerseys, received the cut 
feed as before, to which were added, 40 pounds of 
sliced turnips, and 6 qts. of mixed ground feed per 
day. The amount of milk was much increased, 
while the percentage of milk elements remained 
“Tf a large amount of rich food 
is given, a part of it goes to increase the number of 
quarts of milk, and the rest to the increase of fat 
in the animal.” 

The following table of averages of the different 
breeds, deduced from a large number of milk 
analyses we reproduce in full: 

















| | | 

Name of | Sugar. | Casein. | Fat. | Water. | Ash. 
Bred. °/o | ve | % | Yo °/o 
Shorthorn....| 3.76 | 4.41 5.10 | 86.04 68 
Ayrshire ..... .90 5.08 3.75 86.57 70 
Jersey ....... 3.7% | 4.87 | 6.87 | 84.28 | .71 
Holstein ..... 4.35 | 4.21 | 6.84 83.97 61 
Galloway ....! 3.80 | 5.36 | 3.40 | 87.43 | .67 
Devon ....... 4.3 | 5.299 | 3.96 | 85.71 St 
oe 4.29 4.99 4.01 85.92 Ay!) 
Native.. ....! 4.08 | 5.21 | 3.36 | 86.64 | .71 





From this table we see that the Holsteins stand 
at the head for fat, or butter, and the Jerseys next, 
while for the production of casein—cheese—the 
Ayrshires lead, followed next by the Natives. It 
is to be remembered that this is looking at the sub- 
ject from a purely chemical standpoint, and it is for 
the practical dairyman to determine how much it 
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costs in food, care, etc., to produce a given amount 
of butter, or cheese, in each case, and whether the 
products of different breeds, pound for pound, are 
of the same market value. 


A Nose Jewel for Sucking Calves. 
— 


Cc. A. Thresher, Topeka, Kans., sends a descrip- 
tion of an improved nose jewel for a sucking cow 
or calf, which can not slip out of the nose. Usually 
these are so made as to 
slip over the septum of 
the nose, and if they 
are so loosely fitted 
as to be slipped on, 
they may be forced off 
by the efforts of the 
animal with equal ease. 
To prevent this, Mr. 
Thresher suggests making one of the points loose 
and fitting it to the lower part by two screws, as 
shown in the engraving. It can not then be re- 
moved from the nose without first taking out the 
screws. The board should be of hard-wood, half 
or three-quarters of an inch thick, and may be cut 
out of the proper shape with a key-hole saw. The 
holes for the screws, 2 inches long, are then bored, 
and the point sawed off. There is no need to take 
out both the screws when fitting the board to the 
nose ; one screw may be drawn and the point of the 
“« Jewel”? turned partly around, to be returned when 
fitted, and the second screw may then be put in 
its place and all made secure by turning it home. 


A Gate Without Hinges, 


A very convenient gate is here described, which, 
having no hinges, and not being made to swing, can 
be used in deep snow, as conveniently as when the 








NOSE JEWEL. 











ground is bare. A latch post is fixed in the ground, 
and connected with the fence. This is upright as 
shown at figure 1, and is made by nailing a piece of 
narrow batten to a square post, and then a piece of 
fence strip to the batten, so as to leave a slot on 
the side of the post, from the top to the bottom, in 
which the ends of the gate bars fall, when it is 
elosed, us at figure 3. A heel post is set in the 
ground, and slopes backwards, as seen at figure 2. 
































Fig. 3.—THE GATE DOWN. 


The gate is fitted to the heel post by bolts, as shown 
at figure 3. The gate is made in the following man- 
ner. The five bars are laid close together upon a 
level floor. These may be of fence strips, or battens 
8 inches wide, and one inch thick. The place for 
the lowest hole, at a, being chosen, the ‘aggregate 








width of all the bars being added, an equal distance 
is laid off, as from ato db on the lower bar, and a 
line parallel with the 
ends of the bars at the 
front, is marked on the 
bars, as shown by the 
dotted iine b,c. The 
upper hole is then made 
at ¢, and the two bind- 
ing pieces are fitted, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, by 
carriage bolts, which 
should work easily in 
the holes; the ends of 
the bars being kept 
even, a3 in the engray- 
ing. The lowest bar 
may be four feet long, 
which will be a con- 
venient length for a 
hand gate. The rear 
strip is fitted parallel 
to the front strips, and 
with the bars is bolted to the heel post. The top 
bar is7 feet long, and has a weight hung to the 
end, which nearly balances the gate, so that it may 
be swung up, as shown at figure 4, with but little 
effort, when the balance weight is sufficient to 
keep the bars raised. For winter use, this gate is 
a very desirable one. 


Ergot and Abortion in Cows, 
<> 


An interesting account of the growth of Ergot, 
or “‘ Spurred Rye,”’ as it is often called, is given in 
the ‘‘ Live Stock Journal,” (Eng.), for Oct. 31st., by 
Prof. Henry Tanner. In the illustrated article on 
Ergot, in our October number, page 388, and also 
in previous articles on these destructive pests, it was 
shown that moisture is necessary for the develop- 
ment of most fungi. In England and throughout 
Europe generally, the past season has been re- 
markable for its abundant rains, and, as a result, we 
should expect an abundance of Ergotized grain and 
grasses. Such is the case, and as a sequel, to quote 
the Professor: ‘‘We regret to notice that the last 
few months have been more than usually remarka- 
ble for abortion among cows.’? The question of 
prevention is a serious one, but it can be satisfac- 
torily answered by not allowing cows to run in pas- 
tures where the grass has gone to seed. The Ergot 
appears only in seed, and isan abnormal develop- 
ment from the substance of the seed; while the 
grass in the pasture is without seed-bearing heads 
there is no danger. The seed-stems standing about 
these fields, are so many danger-signals to the 
stock-master, who knows the liability to this pro- 
duction of Ergot. The scythe should be used to 
cut down any places in the pasture, where the grass 
is “running to seed.’’ The lesson taught by the 
wet season abroad, is an important one for our 
people in its relation to the excessive production of 
Ergot, and the prevalence of abortion among cows. 

Corns on Horses’ Feet.—Corns are rarely ab- 
sent from flat-footed hoofs. They are caused, in 
the majority of cases, by stones lodging in the space 
unwisely left by black- 
smiths between the in- 
ner edge of the shoe 
and the sole of the 
foot, as shown in the 
engraving, which repre- 
sents a section of ashod 
hoof. This causes a 
bruise, which soon be- 
comes inflamed, and the ’ ’ 
horn being unyielding pemulanee cant tae 
the products of the inflammation can not escape,and 
remain as a constant source of tenderness and pain. 
The remedy is to keep the space stuffed with tow 
soaked in glycerine, or otherwise to lay a leather 
sole under the shoe to protect the sole of the foot. 
































Does it Pay to Winter Turkeys. — The 
general practice in the poultry districts is, to fatten 
the early broods of turkeys for Thanksgiving and 














the later ones for Christmas, and to send each lot 
to market inalump. The advantages of this are, 
that the warmer weather of autumn is favorable 
for fattening, and less food is consumed. The 
money also comes in a pile, and much labor is 
saved. But occasionally we find a farmer whd 
feeds his turkeys straight on through the winter, 
selling in small lots, when he can get his price. 
When we ask him for his reasons, he tells us that 
there is always a difference in selling farm produce 
at the buyer’s price, and in selling it at your own 
price. The, turkey crop is mainly disposed of at 
Christmas—and he can always get a better price if 
he waits until February and March. The turkeys 
are all the while growing, and are wanted in the 
village markets at reasonable paying prices. There 
is alsoa good demand for them as breeders in 
March and April. It pays him to winter his flock. 


Inside Fastenings for Barn-Doors 


‘* A Reader’ asks us for some good methods of 
fastening barn-doors from the inside. In the Nov. 
number, 1877, an illustration was given of a fasten- 
ing, which may just meet the case, and as this 
question is of general interest, the eut is again used ; 
we present it with two other methods which have 
the recommendation of long, and quite general 
use, rather than newness in their favor. In figure 1, 
the bars, three in number, are made of hard-wood, 
14-inch thick, and 3 inches wide. Two of these 
are made to slip loosely through iron staples, driven 
into the batten of the door, and are joined in the 
middle by a bolt. A third and shorter strip, the 
‘‘ guide,” has its upper end fastened to the other 
two, by the bolt above mentioned, while its 
lower end is secured to the door by a screw, in the 



























































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


position shown in the engraving. The working of 
the fastening is easy to see. When the two long 
bars are upright, as shown by the dotted lines, 
their ends pass above the door, and into mortises in 
the ceiling and floor, and are held in place by the 
guide. By pushing the middle part of the fasten- 
ing to the left, the ends of the bars recede from the 
mortises, and the door is free to be opened. Aside 
from the secureness of the fastening, it is always in 
place, and very easy to WW 
operate. In figure 2, a 
much simpler method is aia 
shown, which consists of a | \ | | | 
single, long, hard-wood \ \ J 
bar, a little longer than the N eT Ii] 
door, and fastened to the - ar 
middle batten by a bolt. [2 parte 
The ends of the bar pass : 

into slots cut in the beam 
above, and the floor be- 
low. The upright position 
of the bar in the engrav- ’ WV 
ing, shows when the door Fig. 3. 

is fastened, and the dot- 
ted line indicates where the bar is pushed, when 
the door is opened. In working this fastening, 


] AA 





the bar is grasped by the hand above the bolt, 
and one foot is used to push aside the bottom. 

A third form of inside door fastening, is given in 
figure 8. This consists, as the engraving plainly 
shows, of two upright bars, fastened in the middle 
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to a lever, one on each side of the point, and the 
lever is bolted to the door. The other ends of the 


fastening-bars pass through blocks of wood, cut to | 


fit and nailed to the door. The fastening is at the 
top and bottom, as in the other two methods, the 
bars being moved out of and into the mortises, 
by the long lever. The door is shown fastened, 
and the lever is downward; the dotted line gives 
the position, when the bars are withdrawn from 
the mortises and the door is ready to be opened. 





Hints and Helps For Farmers. 


How To Put up A Wacon Box.—To get rid 
of the cumbersome wagon box, or bed, is an in- 





Fig. 1.—waGon BOX ON A SHELF. 


teresting question for those who have not much 
shed room to spare. The most convenient way is 
to hoist it up over head in the manner described 
in the American Agriculturist, Sept., 1875 ; but the 
easiest and cheapest method of disposing of it is as 
follows: To the side of the wagon shed, fix two 
strong bars supported by braces, as shown in the 
engraving. The wagon is driven close to these, 
the hinder end of the box is lifted off from the 
waon, and the forward part swinging around, per- 
mits the end to be placed on one of the bars. The 
forward part is then lifted upon the bar, and the 
job is done in about as short a time, as it can be de- 
scribed ; and furthermore, one man can doit alone. 

A Gate WirHovut Hinces. — A subscriber in 
Pennsylvania, sends a description of a gate, which is 
without hinges. It turns upon a pin, of 12-inch 
round iron, fixed in a block of wood or a stone, 
under the heel-post, and a pin bent to a proper 
shape, fitted in the top of the heel-post, as shown 
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ITHOUT HINGES. 





Fig. 2.—aA GATE W 


at figure 2. This method of hanging a gate is cheap, 
simple, and more secure, than to use hinges. 
Non-FREEZING Pomps.—A mute but very elo- 
quent expression of disappointment, is frequently 
given on a cold morning by a number of thirsty 
cows standing around a water trough, and a pump 
solidly frozen up, while their owner is vainly trying 
to thaw out the pump, by pouring hot water into it 
from a kettle. If those thirsty cows could speak, 
they might give some good advice to their thought- 
less owner, but ‘t is their fate to suffer and bear 
such disappointments, without power of remon- 
strance. We will offer a little suggestion, as to 
how the trouble may be avoided. Inthe best pumps, 























such as the *‘ Universal ’’ and others which are con- 


tinually brought to notice in our business columns, | 


provision is made to avoid freezing up in cold 
weather. While the ‘Submerged ’’ pump, being en- 
tirely under water, can 
not freeze, unless ice 
forms at the bottom of 
the well. Some farm- 
ers are not so fortunate 
as to possess anything 
better than a common 
wooden pump, yet even 
this may be arranged in 
a simple manner, so as 
to be always in work- 
ing order, in the cold- 
est weather. Remove 
the covering of the 
well, and bore a half- - 
inch hole in the pump- - 
tree, 2 feet below the 
surface of the earth. In 
this hole, insert a tube 
of elder wood, with the 
pith removed (fig. 3). When the pumping is done for 
the time, the water which is left in the pump, will es- 
cape from the tube, and freezing will be prevented. 
Povu.ttry Fountarns.—‘“‘ J. H. 8.,’’ Quincy, IIl., 
recommends a simple water fountain for poultry. 
This, (fig. 4), consists of a common stoneware jug, 
which is filled with water, and inverted in a basin, 
or wooden trough. A peg may be fixed in the trough 
so as to enter the mouth of the jug, and prevent it 
from being pushed to one side. Four stakes 
driven in the ground, or otherwise arranged, so as 
to keep the jug always in its upright position. 
A WESTERN Hay GATHERER.—It must not be 
supposed, that in the great 
wheat growing regions of 
the northwest, grain only is 
produced. The fact is, that 
those vast prairies are mag- 
nificent grassy meadows, 
which in places yield as 
much as four or five tons of 
hay per acre. It is here 
where the ‘“ Blue-joint” 
(Calamagrostis Canadensis,) 
so well known in the broad 
“beaver meadows,’’ and 
river-flats of the Northern, and Western States and 
Territories, flourishes so luxuriantly ; and this grass, 
when cut in good season, is found to be equal to 
the best of our cultivated grasses for hay. A large 
quantity of this hay is cut every year, and put up 
for the purpose of supplying the numerous teams 
employed on the enormous wheat farms which are 
now worked in the localities referred to. Cheap- 
ness of operation is a marked necessity in doing 
business in a large way, and the hay cut upon those 
broad prairies, is put up for about one dollar per 
ton. The method of working, is as follows: The 
grass is cut by mowing machines, and asit rarely 
rains, the cutting goes on steadily until sufficient 
has been laid down. A rake is then employed to 
gather, and carry it to the stacks. The implement 
used, is a long frame, which is drawn upon runners, 
as shown at figure 5, and is made of a principal bed- 
piece or sill to which the runners are fastened. 
Side posts are fixed to the runners, and these are 
connected by cross-bars which confine the hay. 
Long rake-teeth are inserted in the bed-piece, and 
these gather'up the loose hay, which is piled up in 
the frame. When this is filled, itis drawn to the 
stack. It is readily seenthat this contrivance may 
be made of varying capacity, either small enough 
for use in getting in hay on a small farm, or large 
enough to gather a ton at once if needed. 


A Hay Weteutnc Rack.—“L. A. W.,” gives 
us a description of a rack for weighing bay. It is 
made to rest upon a platform scale, and is five feet 
long, two and a half feet wide, and higher at the 
back than at the front, as shown in figure 6. It is 
made of light boards, and will hold 350 lbs. or more 
of hay, which may be weighed at one time. In using 
the rack, small blocks are put under the sides, a, a, 
and when it is filled, these are knocked out so that 
the rack drops upon the platform of the scale. By 
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Fig. 3.—NON-FREEZING 
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Fig. 4. 
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attaching cords to the four corners of the rack, 
the. hay may be weighed by means cf a common 
steel-yard of sufficient size for the purpose, 


What is Atavism? 
_ 

The term Atavism, from atavus, an ancestor, is 
applied to the recurrence of any peculiarity of an 
ancestor in a succeeding individual, after an inter- 
mission of a number of generations. An illustra- 
tion will make the above definition clear. A herd 
of polled hornless cattle had existed for a long 
time in the Kennebec Valley, but finally became ex- 
tinct. Thirty years after the last hornless cow was 
killed, a polled animal made its appearance on the 
same farm as an out-crop of the old herd. Under 
the head of Reversion, Mr. Darwin gives many ex- 
amples of atavie descent. Striking instances of 
atavism are found among pure-blood pigeons, 
where there is an occasional bird with the character- 
istics of the wild pigeon strongly developed. Dur- 
ing the last century, certain breeds of sheep have 
been bred with scrupulous care, yet now and then 
a spotted or “‘ black sheep ’’ makes its appearance, 
The same tendency to revert to an old ancestral 
form is possessed by plants, and especially is this 
the case if there is provision made by nature for 
inter-crossing, and the formation of hybrids. Dr. 
Miles, in his ‘Stock Breeding,’ mentions a case 
where a woman had a sixth finger on one hand ; 









Fig. 5.—A HAY GATHERER. 


out of eight children, only one possessed an extra 
finger, but both hands were affected. One of the 
sons had two sons, and seven daughters, all with 
hands as usual. One of these daughters had a son 
with six fingers on each hand. In this case the defect 
was absent for two generations, and then returned to 
the family, appearing in both hands instead of one. 

The medical journals give cases where insanity, 
and other striking disorders have been traced back 
to some remote ancestor; the trouble, as it were, 
retaining its hold for a number of generations un- 
observed, and then came out because the subject 
was especially adapted for its development. Such 














Fig. 6.—A HAY WEIGHING RACK. 


peculiarities are dormant, or as they are usually 
called, /atent characters. With this view, a living 
being is a wonderfully complex bundle of tenden- 
cies and counter-tendencies ; swaying and balanc- 
ing between the contending forces of heredity, or 
the inclination to be like the immediate parent, and 
atavism, or reversion, the clinging to old traits, which, 
if left to act alone, would sooner or later take 
all forms of life back to the original ancient types. 
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The Villager’s Pig —How To Keep It. 


A large number of our P village subscribers keep a 
cow, and one or more pigs, just to save the waste 
from the table, and to help in the support of the 
family. Both are important sources of income 
when properly man- 
aged. The inevitable ~, 
waste from the kitchen Z 
in an ordinary Ameri- 
can family amounts to . 
a good deal in the |,') 
course of a year. It 
may as well be turned - 


into pork, sausages, ~ 
head-cheese, spare ribs, 
and lard, as to be / 


thrown away. A neigh- © 
bor, who has a vegeta- 
ble garden, and studies - 
thrift, has just slaugh- 
tered two pigs, weigh- 
ing 598 Ibs , and worth 
$35.88 at the market - 
price. The manure 
made from them is 
worth ten dollars at ; 
least. Two small pigs 
were put into the pen 
April 6th, and came out well fattened November 
21st, about seven months and a half. The food 
consumed consisted mainly of sour, and butter- 
milk, kitchen waste, small potatoes, cabbage, 
turnips, sweet corn, wind-fall apples, and other 
wastes from the garden. To this was added enough 
Indian meal to keep them constantly full fed from 
spring to fall. A good pen is an important item in 
feeding pigs. The sleeping apartment should be 
dry, and be kept well littered with straw, leaves, or 


Fig. “s —A ratty ” 








seed after he is put into the pen, and should never 
be hungry enough to squeal. It requires some 
judgment in equalizing the rations, as well as in 
regulating their time. Much less of Indian meal is 
required for a ration, than of cooked potatoes, and 
less of potatoes than of kitchen waste. If anything 
is left in the feed trough, the ration has been a 
little too large, or not quite good enough. A pig 
should have all he can eat up and digest. A 
variety of food should also receive attention. The 
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raw vegetables and fruits from the garden are ex- | 
cellent appetizers, and enables the pig toconsume , 


more meal. 


The meal may be mixed with cold or | 


boiling water, with milk, or boiled fruits and veg- | 


etables, as suits convenience. 
with unground corn, buckwheat, or a mixture of 
ground grains. 
usually comes at meal hours, and may be balanced 
by what we learn in the school of economy. There 
is perhaps no animal that will exhibit more satis- 
faction, and give greater returns for good care and 


feeding, than a pig; and on the other hand a | 
hungry one without a warm home—one that has | 


not had a proper bringing up—can make itself _ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, both as to general appear- 
ance and the noise that it will produce; besides, 
such an animal is without profit. As a rule, it 
pays the villager to raise his own pork, and it 


pays him the greatest profit when he takes the - 


best care of his pig. C. 


Mines and ‘Mining Terms. 





It will be vineaneal t that in the January num- 
ber the various mining terms, bed, vein, float, winze, 
ete., were explained, and we closed with the 
miners at work. Sometimes there is found in 
a vein where it is greatly enlarged, a large mass 
of barren rock containing no valuable mineral and 

rye of a kind different. from 
that of the vein; this 
is known as a horse, 
shown in figure 1, where 
the vein matter is seen 
at each side of the en- 
closed mass or “‘horse.”’ 
To meet with a horse in 
a large vein is a great 
disappointment, and it 








Fig. 2.—VIEW OF SHAFT, WITH TRUCK AND ELEVATOR. 


sea-weed. From one-half to two-thirds of a pig’s 
life is to be spent in sleep, if it is well treated. 
Give the pig the materials, and he will make a nice 
bed and keep it clean. The remainder of the stye 
is of less importance. There should be room 
enough to compost the manure, liquid and solid, 
with garden soil, corn stalks, weeds, and other 
refuse matter. The pig is unrivalled as a manu- 
facturer of compost. Its good effects will be seen 
in all parts of the garden, where it is spread the 
following season. Regularity of ae —_ 





ig. 3. —sTEAM DRILL AT WORK, 





times a day, is one of the secrets of success. This 
may be at your own meal times, if your wife is a 
good house-keeper and keeps a clock in the kitchen. 
Good digestion depends upon regular meal hours 
for man and beast. There is then very little 
temptation to over eating, no cloying, and no 
spells of refusing food. <A pig should never lose a 








often occasions an 
enormous increase in 
the cost of working the 
vein. In large mines a 
“cage” is used, which 
is precisely similar in 
its construction and 
working to the elevators used in large buildings in 
the cities; one of these is shown at figure 2, in the 
shaft, and a truck loaded with one from a level is 
being pushed by a miner to the cage to be taken 
up. Levels are often driven in two parts, so that 
more men may be employed and the work hastened. 
The manner of doing this is shown at figure 3, 
where a steam drill is seen at work in the upper 
part of the level. One of these steam drills is 
shown in detail in figure 4; a drill of this kind will 
do the work of a hundred men with hammers, and 
is able to make 1,000 or even 2,000 strokes ina 
minute. The diamond drill does not strike the 
rock, but turns round very rapidly, and consists of 
a hollow bar of steel like a tube, with black dia- 
monds set in the edge. As this is turned it cuts a 
channel like an O in the rock, leaving a ‘‘ core,”’ 
which is broken off, and gives a sample of the kind 
of rock being bored. This kind of drill is used for 





exploring, and holes are often made and “cores” | 


taken out for as much as 70 or more feet ahead of 
the open working, thus showing for that distance 
the exact character of the work to be done and the 
character of the ore to be taken out. In exploring 


the body of a horse, a drill of this kind may save | 


much time and great expense, avoiding much un- 
profitable work. When the ore is raised to the 
surface it is crushed inastamp mill. A 10-stamp 
millis shown at figure 5. This consists of heavy 
masses of chilled cast iron, at the ends of long rods. 
The rods are set in a frame, and have catches upon 
them. A shaft, turned by the pulley, has cams 


It may be varied | 


The time spent in caring fora pig , 
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upon it, which engage with the catches on the rodg. 
These cams lift the rods and stamp heads, and then 
release them, when the stamps fall with great force 
upon chilled iron blocks under them, in a trough 











Fig. 4.—STEAM DRILL—ENLARGED viEW. 


or box, crushing the ore that is thrown into the 
trough, into fine powder. The crushed ore, if sil- 
ver, is taken to the smelting furnace, but if gold, is 
amalgamated with mercury, and is thus separated 
from the rock or any base metal which may be 
mixed with it. The gold is freed from the mercury 
and melted into bars, and the silver is cast into 
blocks called ‘‘ bricks,”’ fig. 6, of which great piles 
hav@een seen heaped up on the pavements in front 
of express offices in the mining towns. The gold and 
silver thus obtained is partly sent to the mints to 
be coined into money, and more or less is worked 





Fig. 5.—PLAN OF STAMP MILL. 


up into jewelry, and ornaments of various kinds, 
of watches, chains, spoons, forks, plate, and numer- 
ous other articles of use ; some gold and silver are 
used in photography, and some in medicine; in 
fact, the uses of these “‘ precious’ metals, so-called 
because they do not rust or waste by oxidation, are 
much more numerous than is generally supposed. 





Spreading Manure from the Cart Tail, — 
It is pretty well settled, that barn-yard manure, or 
> the compost 

heap, can be 
spread at any 
season of the 
year, without 
much waste 
from evapora- 
tion. There is, 
however, a 








—* BARS”? AND “ BRICKS.” 


great chance for waste of labor, in the final dis- 
position of the manure, whether we handle it 


Fig 6. 


once, twice, or thrice. The old style of farmer was 
wont to cart out part of his manure in the fall, to 
put it in large heaps upon the ground that was to be 
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broken up for corn, in the spring. After the ground 
was plowed, and harrowed, and the rows marked, 
the large heaps were distributed in small piles, by 
the cart, and then were dropped by the hod, or 
basket, in the hill. This made three handlings of the 
manure before the crops could use it, and added 
very largely to the cost of the fertilizers. Whether 
we use manure as a top-dressing, or for cultivated 
crops, it makes a large saving to handle it but once. 


For top-dressing grass lands, it is clear enough, that 
manure is most evenly, and economically, distribut- 
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ed from the cart tail. So far as hoed oo are 
concerned, and the oats, and grass, that follow, it 
is probably better that the manure should be 
spread broadcast than that it should be dropped in 
the hill. The saving of the two handlings of the 
manure is clear gain. It is the common practice 
in some districts to spread fertilizers late in the 
summer or fall upon the sod that is to be broken 
up for hoed crops the next season. They claim 
that the manure is more equally distributed, and 
that by increasing the growth of grass the sod 
is made richer, and better crops are secured the 
following season. We need to carefully study 
the shortest and best methods of getting the fer- 
tilizers into the soil where they can do their work. 





Will it Pay to Raise Ducks? 


Two years’ experience with a flock of Pekin 
ducks has convinced the writer that there is a satis- 
factory profit in raising these birds. But the con- 
ditions must be favorable, and these include a 
water-run, either a stream or pond, in which the 
ducks can gather food, and a house conveniently 
arranged for securing the eggs. The first yeara 
beginning was made with a trio of the birds, and 
these were conveniently accommodated in an orna- 
mental rock-work house among some evergreens 
on a side lawn, A neighboring stream of water 












































Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF THE HOUSE. 


kept the ducks out of mischief in the day-time, and 
they came home regularly at night ; they were not 
let out in the morning until the eggs had been 
secured. The two ducks laid 202 eggs the first 
season ; of these, some were sold, some eaten, and 
the remainder set under hens. ‘“ Bad luck,” in 
which may be included the destruction of three- 
fourths of the eggs when under the hens, and the 
killing of several of the sitters by a stroke of light- 
ning, which went through * poultry-house, re- 
duced the produce of young ducks to between 30 
and 40. But one of these died after leaving the 
nests, which goes to prove the hardiness of this 
variety. The young ducks thrived well, and when 


six to eight months old weighed five to six pounds 
on the average. A large portion were killed and 
eaten; the flesh was fuund to be remarkably juicy 
and tender. The retail market price of such ducks 
was about 25 cents a pound, so that each would be 
worth at least $1.25. The second year it was neces- 
sary to provide larger accommodations, and a house 
was made for them on the bank of a pond adjoin- 
ing a brook in which there are abundance of water- 
cresses and other food, both vegetable and animal. 





Fig. 1.—vVIEW OF A CONVENIENT DUCK-HOUSE. 





The water-cress is eaten with avidity by ducks, and 
has myriads of snails 
and other water ani- 
mals upon it. A plan 
of this house is shown 
at figures land 2. For 
50 to 100 ducks it 
should be 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and from 
4 feet high at the front 
to 6 or 8 feet in the 
rear. Entrance doors 
are made in the front, 
which should have a 
few small windows. At 
the rear are the nests ; 
these are boxes open 
at the front. Behind 
each nest is a small 
door through which 
the eggs may be taken. 
It is necessary to keep 
the ducks shut up in 
the morning until they 
have laid their eggs, and a strip of wire netting 
will be required to enclose a narrow yard in front 
of the house. Twine netting should not be used, 
as the ducks put their heads through the meshes 
and twist the twine about their necks, often so 
effectively as to strangle themselves. To avoid all 
danger, the wire fence should have a3 or 4-inch 
mesh. The Pekin ducks are prolific layers; a fair 
yearly product for a duck in its second year is 120 
eggs, and 60 to 80 for a yearling. Their feathers 
are of the best quality, white, with a creamy shade, 
and 5 ducks weighing 5 pounds each, have yielded, 
killed in the winter-time when fully feathered, 
more than one pound in all. It will be right to 
pick the ducks when moulting is beginning ; the 
feathers are then loose and are picked easily, and 
without injury. This will considerably increase 
the yield of feathers, and will prevent a useless 
loss; otherwise the loose feathers from 20 ducks 
will be found spread over their whole range. 
a ee 





Separating Cream by Centrifugal Force. 


The Swedes have long been known as most ex- 
pert dairymen, and for many years past those of the 
craft in other countries, have been borrowing ideas 
and practices from them. Our cold setting of milk 


for cream is an old Swedish practice, and the deep . 


cans now in use, were originally Swedish, and some 
of our newer churns have a similar origin. A most 
important innovation, and, perhaps, a grand im 
provement in dairying, which has been recently in 
troduced into this country, is the invention of a 
Swede. It is known as the ‘‘ Centrifugal Creamer,” 
and is intended to remove the cream by mechanical 
means—centrifugal force, in fact—to take the cream 
from the new milk, and thus avoid the necessity of 
setting the milk at all, whether in pans or in deep 
cans, With all the trouble, time, and‘cost, incident 
to that so far necessary and risky process. Here 
with we give engravings of this new dairy machine, 
which promises to make a revolution in our dairy 
practice. It was first exhibited at the great 
English dairy fair, at Kilburn, where it obtained a 
silver medal, and at Haarlem the Agricultural 
Society awarded it a silver-gilt medal. Its inventor 
claims for it the following advantages . The cream 
can be separated from the milk as soon as it is 
drawn from the cow and aired; the use of ice is 
unnecessary ; there is no setting of milk for the 
cream to rise ; all the cream is taken from the milk, 
and the production of butter is consequently in- 
creased ; the skimmed milk is perfectly fresh, and 
may be used at once for any desired purpose, with. 





out loss of sweetness ; the quality of the butter is 
improved, as the cream is separated in a perfectly 
pure condition ; the process is easy and simple; 
the machine is easily cleaned ; lastly, the separation 
of cream may go on continuously so long as fresh 
milk is poured in and the skimmed drawn out. 
The operation depends upon the principle, that in 
a rapidly revolving vessel, the heavier contents are 
forced, by the action of their weight, to the outside, 
while the lighter gather in the center. The work 
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Fig. 1.—THE ‘‘ CENTRIFUGAL CREAMER." 
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is done as follows: The receiver, which is made of 
steel, and is supported by a vertical axis turned by 
@ pulley 6,000 in a minute, 1s filled with milk, 
by means of a funnel, which passes into the cham- 
ber, through the central column, a, fig 2 The rapid 
rotary action immediately begins to separate the 
heavy milk from the light cream, and in a short 
time the outer layers of milk are completely separ- 
ated. As the fresh milk is poured in, this separated 
milk is forced by it into the tube, 6, and arrives 
through it into the chamber, B, from which it 
escapes by a pipe. The cream in the center being 
continually augmented by the process of separation 
is raised by the entering milk into the tube, ¢, and 
passing by the tube, f, into the chamber, C, escapes 
by andther pipe into proper receptacles ; thus the 
process continues, so long as any milk is introduced. 
It sheuld follow that as water is heavier than the 
cream, if a quantity of it should be introduced 
when the milk is all in, the cream remaining may be 
separated to the last drop, until the milk, too, is 











exhausted, when a stream of water passed through 
fora time, would cleanse the machine perfectly. 
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This conclusion, however, ® our own, and we do 
not know that it is so claimed by the inventor, but 
it is a poor principle that will not work out its own 
theory as well with one liquid as with another. If 
the machine will separate one composite liquid into 
its heavier and lighter parts, it should certainly sepa- 
rate another, and this machine should be expected 
to remove cream from water as well as from milk. 








Making a a Jumper. 


A“ Jumper” is alight, o one-horse sleigh, made to 
carry passengers, or alight load. It may be made 
of hickory or oak poles, dressed into shape, and a 
few bolts; or the joints may be mortised into 
tenons in the usual manner. Arustic jumper made 
of timber with the bark on, is a very appropriate 
rural conveyance, and would answer many common 
purposes. To make a neat and strong one, proceed 
as follows: Choose two hickory poles 4 inches 
thick, and dress them sufficiently, steam the smaller 
ends, by wrapping bagging around them, and soak- 
ing them in boiling water. When they are flexible, 
bend them into the desired shape, and fasten them 
with cords until they are set, and will retain the 
bend. These are the runners. The posts are mor- 
tised into these runners, and into the benches in 
the usual manner, and the sides are connected by 
cross-benches bolted with carriage bolts, or 
mortised, and are braced sufficiently to make 
the frame stiff. The floor is laid upon the benches, 
and the body and seat are built upon it. The front 

















‘ RUSTIC JUMPER. 


is closed in with basswood, orother boards, steeped 
in hot water, until made to bend into the proper 
shape. The shafts are fitted to eyes put through 
the front part of the runners in the ordinary 
way. The runners should be shaved off 
smoothly on the bottom, to make them slip easily. 


>See 


Barn and Barn-Yard Rakes and Brooms. 


In cleaning barns and barn-yards, very stout 
rakes and brooms are needed. Some farmers, and 
even dairymen, never think it necessary to do more 
towards cleaning their barns than to fork out the 
litter, leaving the floors still covered with small 
particles of filth. It is now considered by the best 
dairymen, and very rightly so too, that perfect 
cleanliness in barns is absolutely necessary to the 
production of pure, clean milk and good butter; 
and cleanliness certainly includes clean floors. To 
preserve this cleanliness, every barn should be pro- 
vided with a strong rake and a stiff broom. A 
rake which will be found useful, and that can be 
made at home, is shown at figure 1. It is made of 
a head block in which some curved teeth are in- 
serted, and to which a convenient handle is fitted. 
This will be found to gather the manure better than 
one with straight teeth. A broom may be made of 
birch twigs placed between flat pieces of board, as 








Fig. 1.—BARN-YARD RAKE. 


shown at figure 2; the pieces being bound together 
firmly with twine, or preferably, with wire. <A 
handle is fitted in such a position as to easily push 


the broom $ in sweeping ; ; it may ‘sleo be drawn for- 
ward like arake. A useful broom is made of rat- 
tan, which is very durable for farm use, and can 
be obtained at most well stocked implement stores. 


The Precocity of the Jerseys. 
—<—>—— 


Col. David Taggart, of Northumberland, Pa., 
President of the Penn. Agricultural Society, at that 
Society’s remarkably successful exhibition last faJ1 
made some statements of his experience with Jersey 
cattle. At the request of several of our readers 
who heard him, he has written out the essential 
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Fig. 2.—A BIRCH TWIG BROOM. 


points of his remarks for publication in the 
American Agriculturist. Colonel Taggart writes : 
Twenty-eight years ago, in company with three 
other aspiring farmers’ boys, I visited the great 
“York State’? Fair at Rochester. Here we found 
nearly two hundred magnificent Shorthorns, scores 
of fine Devons and Herefords,and four little Jerseys. 
I said to one of my fellows, that “if I was ever 
fixed for keeping a herd, that the Jerseys were my 
sort.”’—I have owned one or more Jerseys for the 
last sixteen years, but only since 1873 could I give 
them my personal attention. I have now nine cows 
in my little herd, and I propose to give you their 
achievements in calf-dropping. I reared all but 
the oldest two. ‘Ruby,’ dropped March 2, 1872, 
had her first calf June 3, 1873 ; her second, May 15, 
1874; third, March 29, 1875; fourth, (Bessie), 
Feb. 1, 1876 ; fifth, January 2, 1877; sixth, (Mary), 
Noy. 12, 1877; seventh, Oct. 5, 1878; eighth, Aug. 
27, 1879. Whereas, you will perceive, she was not 
quite 7i years old. At the same rate when she 
has had a calf and a half more, she will have gained 
a whole year. She is a large, full-barrelled, and 
hardy cow, in spite of her early and rapid breeding. 
“Nelly,” dropped April 7, 1873; calved June 10, 
1874; July 27, 1875; July 9, 1876 (Annie) ; June 27, 
1877 ; April 27, 1878; March 31, 1879 ; or six calves 
before she was 6 years old....‘‘ Bessie, 9 Feb.1, 1876 ; 
Ist calf (Sally) July 8, 1877; 2d, May 7, 1878 ; 3d, 
March 4, 1879. Three heifer calves in 19 months 
and 26 days—and she only 3 years, 1 month, and 3 
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‘ig. 3.—THE BROOM FINISHED. 


days old....‘* Annie,’ July 9, 1876; 1st calf (Susie), 
Dec. 25, 1877; 2d, Oct. 25, 1878; 3d, Oct. 8, 1879. 
Three heifer calves again....‘‘ Fanny,’’ July 2, 1876 ; 
calved March 28, 1878, and May 20, 1879. This ani- 
mal, bred in-and-in, having three-fourths of the 
blood of her sire, has not done so well....‘‘ Jennie,” 
January 18, 1877, aborted at about 7 months, Sept. 
23, 1878 ; 2d calf, Aug. 8, 1879. She is now as well 
developed in barrel and bag as a four-year-old.... 
“Sally,” July 8, 1877; calved Feb. 16, 1879. This 
made “Bessie” a grandmother at 3 years and 15 
days....‘‘Mary,’’ Nov. 12, 1877; calved May 11, 
1879....“* Susie,’ Dec. 25, 1877; calved May 22, 
1879—one month and 18 days before “ Annie,” her 
mother, was three years old....‘‘ Hannah,” out of 
imported “ Antic,” sold to the Hon. John B. Packer, 








was only 14 months and 20 days old when she 
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dropped ‘‘ Fanny,” and her half sister, “Lillie,” 
was a motherat 14 months, 23 days. To recapitulate : 
Nelly was a mother at * months and 3 days. 


Hannah * 20 

Lillie sn se 14 “ a3 
Ruby “ “ 15 “ 1 “ 
a 
iain - - iy 5 6 xe 
Mary “ “ 1? oy 29 “ 
Sally “ 19 “ gs “ 
Fanny “ “ 20 “ 26 


Jennie had had a calf and seven-ninths when 2 
years, 6 months, and 20 days old. None of these 
young animals raised by myself have thus far gone 
dry. They freshen up from 2 to 4 weeks before 
calving, and attain almost their full quantity. If 
any one asserts that this early breeding is hurtful, 
let him come and see for himself. Mr. Packer 
thought “‘ Hannah” was too big, and if any one has 
a finer 3-year-old than “ Bessie’? and “‘ Annie,” or 
a bigger 2i-yearling than “ Jennie,” or more thrifty 
milking calves than ‘‘ Mary’ and “ Susie,” 1 will go 
far tosee them. [It is-logical to believe that the 
sooner @ cow or other animal can acquire a good 
habit, the better it will be forthem. And surely it 
is a good habit for cows to drop valuable calves and 
give milk. If I can render mine, not merely self- 
supporting, but profitable, at 15 or 18 months, by 
keeping the right breed and feeding liberally, I am 
more fortunate than he who produces the same re- 
sult in 30 or 36 months, by half-feeding. The half- 
feeding for the longer period will cost much more, 
both in money and labor, than the full feeding for 
the shorter time, and produce animals of less sym- 





Fig. 1.—THE RING AND STRAP. 


metry and vigor. As a rule, the finest physical 
specimens of dogs, hogs, cattle, horses, jackasses, 
and men, and not stunted in their development, are 
those that have never felt the pinchings of poverty. 


Ring and Swivel Ca Cattle Fastening. 


Mr. D. 8. Depue, Ionia, Mi Mich., sends a method of 
fastening cattle, of his own devising, which he has 
used for a long time, and finds very satisfactory, 
preferring it to any other. The fastening consists 
of an iron ring, four inches in diameter, and about 
an inch in width, which slides readily upon an up- 
right post. A swivel-ring turns in the large ring, 
being fastened to it by a swivel-point passing 
through a hole in one side of the large one, and 
headed down overa 
washer in the usual 
way. The small ring 
carries the strap, 
which, for strength 
and comfort, should 
be rather wide and of 
sufficient length to 
buckle around the 
animal’s neck, and 
no more. In order 
to keep the strap in 
place, a piece of wire 
may be placed around 
the fold of the strap, 
near the ring, as 
shown in figure 1. 
When the fastening . 
is not in use, it can 
be pushed up to the 
top of the post, and 
the strap passed over 
a peg in the timber 
overhead, as shown in figure 2.—The swivel 
is the climax of all.”” Mr. D. is satisfied that 
his cattle, thus fastened, are comfortable, and 
safe, and the method is easy of application. 














Fig. 2.—STRAP FASTENED 
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Cattle Shelters on the Prairies 


In the far western grazing regions, where natural 
protection of ravines, groves of timber, etc., is not 








available, shelters of the kind shown in the annex- | 


ed illustrations are provided. Poles are set in the 
ground in rows about 16 feet apart, and 12 feet 
in the rows. Cross-beams or poles are spiked to 
these to hold a frame of lighter poles, and others, 
placed sloping, are laid upon the north side as 
shown at figure 2. Piles of hay are heaped over 
these frames, as seen at figure 1, and these furnish 
at the same time, shelter from storms, and feed for 
the protected animals. A large number of these 
shelters are often made on the range, and some of 
them are hundreds of feet in length, and so curved 
as to protect from north-west and east winds. Af- 


ter a severe storm, the shelters are fixed up by 
packing more hay on the sloping poles, to furnish 
feed for the cattle when the next storm renders the 
shelters acceptable both for food and protection. 


A Smoke-House Convenience. 





A method of hanging the meat in a smoke house 























A SMOKE-HOUSE CONVENIENCE. 


without the necessity for reaching up, or using a 
ladder, is shown in the accompanying engraving. 


Fig. 2.—CATTLE SHELTER FOR THE 


! 





. produced the best hay upon the farm. 





The smoke house may be of any shape, but it 
should be provided with cleats fixed to the sides, 
upon which the hanging-bars rest. 
fitted inside to the top of the building, and a hoist- 

————— I ing rope is passed 
2 over it. The hang- 
ing-bar is hooked to 
the rope and two 
spreading 





it is loaded. The 
hams or bacon are 
hung upon hooks 
fixed in the hanging- 
bar, and the whole 
is hoisted up to the 
cleats, when the bar 
is swung around so 
that the ends rest 


rope is then released 
from the bar by 
means of a small 
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may be loaded and raised in the same way, and 

so on until the meat is all suspended. 

Top-Dressing in Winter. 
oo 

The practice of top-dressing grass land during the 
fall and winter months, is slowly increasing. The 
common apprehension, that much of the manure is 
wasted by running off while the ground is frozen, 
is giving place to better views. There never was 
much basis for this opinion. The same 
weather or rain that makes surface water, opens 
the soil to receive all that leaches away from the 
pe manure. The surface 
= soil of dark mould, 
six inches or more in 
depth, has an easy 
task to take care of 
a heavy dressing of 
stable manure. If 
fifty loads were to be 
spread evenly overan 
acre, it. would make 
Jess than a half inch 
in depth. The grass 
stubble, even upon 
a gentle slope, would hold the manure in place, 
in all ordinary rains and snows. Experiments 
show conclusively, that the fertilizing properties 
of the manure remain where it is spread. The 
change which our railroads and steamers have 
madein Eastern agriculture, is turning the attention 
of farmers more and more to top-dressing, as a 
means of keeping up the fertility of their meadows 
without plowing, and re-stecking the land. There 
is so much competition from the new states in 
grain and meats, that the eastern farmers can only 
raise them at a very small profit, or even loss. 
Grass pays better than almost any other crop. This 
he can turn into butter and milk for the village 
market, or into hay, which is too bulky to admit of 
transportation from the prairie states. The old ro- 
tation of corn two years, oats one year, and grass 
three years, hardly pays in the Eastern States. 
Labor is expensive, and it costs to plow, cultivate, 
and re-stock land. Grass and hay are paying crops, 
and if the meadows can be kept up to the produc- 
tion of two or three tons to the acre, by top-dress- 
ing with barn-yard manure, it is improved hus- 
bandry to adopt the change. It is demonstrated in 
a multitude of cases, that this can be done. We 
visited, recently, a farm on which were meadows, 
that had not been plowed since they were first 
cleared from the forest, some two hundred years 
ago. They were not far from the barn-yard, and 
Any falling 
off in the production, indicated the need of more 
top-dressing, which was faithfully applied. The 
season favors this mode of fertilizing, and there is 
economy in handling the manure but once. The 
teams are in their best condition during the fall and 
winter, the weather is cool, and much power is 
saved by drawing the loaded carts over the solid 
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A pulley is ; 


ties, as | 
shown, so that it will | 
not tip easily when | 


rod, and another bar | 


soft | 
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upon the cleats; the | 


earth, or the sleds on the snow. Much labor is 
saved by spreading the manure from the cart tail, 
while drawing it upon the meadows. The great 
pressure which comes upon the farm hands and 
the teams in April and May, is forestalled by this 
winter work. About the best place for manure, as 
it comes from the stable or the compost heap, is 
the surface of the meadow. CONNECTICUT. 
SS eee 


A Dumping Sled. 


A sled for drawing manure, stone, or other coarse 
materials, from which the contents can be instantly 

















Fig. L.—A DUMPING SLED. 
dumped, such as is shown in the engravings, will 
often be found a very convenient farm vehicle. It 


| consists of stout runners, upon which the plank 








deck is fastened, and a pair of inverted runners are 
fastened to the upper side (fig. 1.) These operate 
as side planks and runners at the same time. The 


sled is drawn by a stout chain and ring fixed to the 
front. A longer chain is fastened to the back of the 
sled, as shown in the engraving. The draft-chain 
is fastened to a snap-hook, which may be released 
by pulling the cord, as shown at figure2. Then the 
dumping-chain comes into use, and tips the sled 
over, releasing the load. The ring is then attached 











Fig. ¢ 





to the draft-hook ; the dumping chain, fixed as be- 
fore, and the sled is ready for re-loading ; this time 
upon the reversed side. Itis in fact two sleds in 
one, and by rounding the runners, front and rear, 
it may be drawn equally well from either end. 


How to Make a Snow Shovel. 


>. 

Eyery house should be provided with a snow 
shovel, ready for use at times that always come un- 
expectedly. A broad wooden shovel will be of more 

















Fig. 3,—-THE CHAIN FASTENING. 


use in moving snow from paths and roads than a 
steel one, and it may be made very easily, as shown 
in the illustration. A broad piece of thin board is 
chosen, and a cross-cleat and braces are nailed to it. 
The handle is fitted, and the edge of the shovel is 
protected by a 
piece of sheet- 
iron or tin 
nailed over it. 
If the board is 
likely to split, 
a light cleat 
may be fasten- 
ed across it on 
the underside 
with wrought 
nails, clinched 
. tomake them 
hold firmly. 
The engrav- 
ing hardly re- 
quires expla- 
nation. There 
are but few farms upon which a snow plow will not 
pay for the trouble of making it at the first heavy fall 
of snow—to say nothing of the fun it affords the 
youngsters. After all the work of the plow is done, 
the “finishing touches” require the snow shovel, 





A HANDY SNOW SHOVEL, 
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Double White-Flowered Horse Chestnut, 


BY W. C. BARRY, MT. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


> - . 

Although the Double-flowered Horse Chestnut 
was introduced to this country in 1852, this superb 
variety has not acquired that popularity which its 
merits warrant. It is surprising that so important 
an addition to our hardy flowering trees should not 
have met with greater favor, and I can only account 
for this lack of appreciation by the fact that its 
many good qualities have not been understood. It 
was figured and described the first time in America, 
in the ‘‘Genesee Farmer” for 1852. Since that 





THE DOUBLE WHITE-FLOWERED HORSE CHESTNUT. 


time it has been propagated and disseminated in 
but limited numbers, and, as yet, fine specimen 
trees are seldom seen. The first imported tree, 
obtained from the late Mr. Rivers, is now growing 
on the grounds of Ellwanger & Barry, at Rochester, 
and is about 60 feet high, its branches covering a 
circle 20 feet in diameter. It is as hardy as the 
common Horse Chestnut, of vigorous, erect growth, 
regular pyramidal outline, with rich, dense foliage 
and splendidinflorescence. Few trees can lay claim 
to a greater combination of attractive features, and 
it possesses several characteristics which render it 
even more desirable for ornamental planting than 
the ordinary form. In habit it is more upright and 
formal, its hight being about three times its 
breadth, and a fully developed specimen is a perfect 
pyramid of verdure. Its flowers, as seen in the en- 
graving, which is one-fifth the real size, are per- 
fectly double, and in spikes larger than those of 
the single flowering kind, resembling gigantic 
hyacinth bouquets. They appear in remark- 
able profusion at the season of bloom, which is 
about two weeks later than that of the common 
kind. On the lawn this tree forms a conspicuous 
and pleasing object, and although I have never seen 
it used as a street tree, I think it admirably adapted 
to the purpose. It produces no fruit, a character- 
istic which many will regard as an important point 
in its favor, as much litter is avoided. A proper 
consideration of the merits of this fine tree will 
induce amateurs and planters to employ it oftener 
in the ornamentation of public and private grounds. 





Dyehouse Cherry.—As we first brought this 
fruit to notice, it is gratifying to hear good accounts 
of it from all quarters. “R. J. B.,’’ Fairfield Co., O., 











writes. ‘‘ The Smodon of this excellent fruit pom 
insect depredations, is almost as much a marvel, as 
its great hardiness. Usually the fruits which ‘the 
worms ”’ pass by, are not of a high grade, the Dam- 
son plum forexample. But here isa fruit which 
yields to none of its compeers ; and the concurrent 
testimony is, that year after year, it remains unhurt 
by insects, as wellas by cold. An explanation of this 
is ventured with some diffidence. Most of the in- 
sect pests prefer seclusion for their work. Fruits 
borne in clusters, and touching each other afford 
them privacy. Rawle’s Janet is a familiar example. 
This good apple sets its fruit in clusters of two, 


| three, and four, and it is found profitable to thin it 


to one on a spur, not only for the increased size of 
the remaining apples, but to get rid of the insect 
injuries which otherwise render the crop of but 
little value. Now, with the Dyehouse, the leaves 
are but moderately plentiful, and the fruits stand 
out, each by itself, often in full sunshine, so that 
the green of the leaves is obscured by the brilliant 
red of the ripe cherries; and the little marauder, 
failing to find a quiet nook, takes his leave.” 





The Honey Locust a as a Hedge Plant. 


In localities where it will will endure the winter un- 
harmed, there is probably no plant so serviceable 
for hedges as the Osage Orange. But besides a 
northern area in which we know that this is not 
hardy, there is a broad belt in which its hardiness 
is doubtful, it varying with local influences. From 
both these districts, and especially that of the un 
certain hardiness of the Osage Orange, there come 
frequent inquiries for some hedge plant which shall 
be as serviceable as that, and perfectly hardy. We 
know of no other so well meeting these conditions 
as the Honey Locust. Before considering its value 
as a hedge plant, it will be well to describe the 
Honey Locust, as we have found that it is very fre- 
quently confounded with the Common Locust; the 
fact that this is often called the “ Sweet Locust”’ 
greatly aids in confounding the two. The Honey 
Locust is a native of the Middle, Western, and 
South-western States, it being more common west 
than east of the Alleghanies. Along the banks of 
the rivers it often reaches 80 and 100 feet in hight, 
with a trunk three and four feetin diameter. The 
broad head is remarkable for its lightness and grace, 











| will, of course, be no fruit. 





though it eres but little shade, owing to the fine- 
ness of the foliage. As the peculiar form of the 
leaves distinguishes it from nearly all other native 
trees, and especially from the Common Locust, we 
give in the engraving a small twig with several 
leaves. These are what botanists term twice-pin- 
nate ; simply pinnate leaves are very common. The 
Sumachs, the Ailanthus, the Common Locust, and 
many others, affording examples. In the pinnate 
leaf, there is a leaf-stalk, or common petiole, along 
the sides of which are-arranged pairs of small 
leaves, or /eaflets, with or without a terminal e~ odd 
one. In the twice-pinnate (bipinnate) leaf, the ‘af- 


THE HONEY LOOusT (Gleditschia triacanthos). 


lets themselves are compound, the common, or 
main leaf-stalk, instead of leaflets, has smaller leaf 
stalks, which themselves bear leaflets. A reference 
to the engraving will show this. This difference in 
the foliage will usually allow the Common Locust 
and the Honey Locust to be distinguished at once ; 
in the one case the leaves are simply pinnate, and in 
the other doubly, or twice-pinnate ; though it some- 
times happens that the Honey Locust bears some 
once-pinnate leaves, this is not the rule. The differ- 
ence in the flowers is equally striking ; the Locust 
proper has long hanging clusters of large, white, 
pea-shaped flowers, which are noticeable for their 
fragrance, and are very showy. The Honey Locust, 
on the other hand, has flowers so small and incon- 
spicuous that only those who observe closely ever 
notice them at all. They have not the pea-shape of 
the flowers in most of the family (Leguminose) but 
are regular, in small spikes, which, being greenish, 
are likely to escape notice. The flowers are of the 
kind called polygamous, i.e., there are staminate, pis: 
tillate, and perfect flowers, either in the same tree, or 
on different trees. On trees where the flowers are 
all staminate, as in figure 1 in the engraving, there 
Nor will there be on 
trees with all pistillate flowers like 2, unless there 
are other trees with stamens near by to fertilize 
them ; while trees with the perfect flowers (3 in the 
engraving) will produce fruit. In this tree the fruit 
isa much flattened pod, an inch, or more, wide, 
and 10 to 20 inches long. These are often curved 
and twisted,and very conspicueus upon the tree; Dr. 
Gray once aptly described the appearance of the 
tree in fruit by likening it to a tree hung with 
apple parings! The intervals in the pod between 
the seeds are filled with a sweet pulp, on account 
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of which the pods are eaten by many animals ; boys 
try to ‘‘make believe” that it is good, but they 
soon tire of its mawkishness. An infusion of the 
pulp has sometimes been used for making a domes- 
tic beer. But the most noticeable feature of the 
tree, and the one in which its hedging value resides, 
is its thorns. The thorn often being triple, i. ¢., a 
main thorn with two branches, has given the tree one 
of its common names—“Three-Thorned Acacia,” 
its foliage having a close resemblance to that of the 
Acacias ; but there is no regularity in the shape of 
the thorns, they being found in great variety, from 
a mere simple point to very much branched and 
complicated masses, armed in every direction. Dif- 
ferent trees vary greatly in their armament, some 
being quite thornless, white others, according to 
Bryant, “ bristle with thorns to such a degree, that 
not even a squirrel can ascend them.”? These 
thorns are really branches developed as spines ; the 
tree produces, besides buds at the-axils of the 
leaves, supernumerary buds at some distance above 
the axil; these, when they grow, become hard and 
pointed ; that they are really branches is indicated 
by branching themselves, but more especially, by 
their sometimes bearing leaves, and they have 
even been known to produce flowers. Asa tree for 
ornamental planting, the Honey Locust is justly 
esteemed ; it is a tree that assumes a great variety 
of forms, some individuals having tall pyramidal 
heads, while others with long, horizontal branches 
assume flat and irregular shapes, while the extreme 
lightness and feathery character of its foliage give it 
@ most graceful and pleasing aspect. For planting 
in grounds the less thorny trees should be chosen, 
as those with numerous large clusters of spines are 
apt to drop them,and these, if concealed in the grass, 
may cause r* pleasant accidents. Of the economical 
value of th. timber, there seems to be but little 
known ; its value as fuel, when well seasoned, is 
generally admitted, but as to its qualities for the 
builder or cabinet maker, or for general out-door 
farm uses, those who have written upon the tree 
say little or nothing. But our present business 
with the tree is as a subject for hedges, and its 
value for this use is now well established ; at one 
time it was in disrepute, owing to failures in cases 
where, under similar treatment, or lack of treat- 
ment, any other hedge would have failed. We have 
examined hedges of this that were in the first place 
properly planted 25 years ago, and well cared for 
since, that are now as perfect as hedges need be. 
Some years ago (possibly ten), we were at the well 
known nursery of 
Ellwanger &Barry; 
they had recently 
finished planting a 
long line of Honey 
Locust hedge upon 
their grounds. — 
Having seen, as it 
were, the very be- 
ginning of this 
hedge, we have 
watehed its pro- 
gress with interest in subsequent visits to ‘Roch- 
ester; not having time when there last summer 
to visit the hedge (at some distance from the 
attractive portion of the grounds), we have since 
written to learn its present condition, and the es- 
teem in which it is held after an experience of sevy- 
eral years. After giving answer to some questions 
in detail (which we shall use at another time), Mr. 
Barry writes: ‘Some neighboring farmers here 
have fine Honey Locust hedges on their farms, and 
they have never received more than ordinary care. 
For our climate it is the best hedge plant that I 
know of.’’ After this nothing more need be said | 
in regard toits excellence. Having given so much 
space to describing the plant, the method of mak- 
ing a hedge must be left for another month. We 
may here say, to answer a number of inquiries, that 
the plant is always raised from seeds planted in 
spring ; these may be had of the leading seedsmen, 
the catalogue price being 60 centsa pound. Young 
trees are offered by several nurserymen, the usual 
price being $8 to $10 the thousand, according to 





size. We mention these points to save a large 
number the trouble of writing for the information. 
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About Bermuda-Grass, 
— 

Bermuda-Grass, or Scutch-Grass in our Southern 
States, Creeping Dog’s-tooth-Grass in England, 
Chiendent in France, and Doob or Durva in the 
East Indies, are different commor names for the 
grass called by botanists Cynadon Dactylon. In one 
respect it is the most remarkable grass within our 
knowledge, as one can with equal ease find that it 
is the most valuable of all grasses, and one that is 
to restore worn-out Southern fields, and bring un- 
told blessings wherever introduced, or that on the 
other hand that it is a curse to the soil, and that 
when this once gets a footing upon a farm, the 
owner may as well give it up at once, as to do so 
at the end of a struggle in which he is sure to be 
worsted. With such widely differing views, it is 
likely that there is some truth on both sides; but 
it is not to our purpose at present to discuss the 
value of Bermuda s5 much as to describe the grass 
itself and its methods of propagation, in order to 
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| reply to many inguirers, who wish to make a trial 


of it. No doubt these have come to the conclusion 
that if half that has been said in its favor is true, 
they will run the risk of all the alleged bad quali- 
ties that have been ascribed to it. Bermuda-Grass 
has slender creeping stems which run along upon 
the ground, throwing clusters of roots into the 
soil at every joint, frequently branching, to form a 
net-work of such stems from which arise annually 
the erect and leaf-bearing stems. These prostrate 
stems run to a great distance; one writer states 
that they will pass over a rock six feet across, and 
soon hide it from view. The upright stems vary 
greatly with the quality of the soil; sometimes 
they are but a few inches high, forming a dense 
mat, and again growing tall enough to make two 
tons of hay to the acre at one cutting. The differ- 
ence of appearance in the grass as it grows on dry 
and sandy soil, and in a moist and rich one, is so 
great that some botanists have thought that they 
might be well marked varieties if not distinct’ 
species. The flowers are borne upon slender spikes 
one to two inches long, three to five of which are 
attached at the top of the stem, from which they 
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spread like rays, as in the engraving, taken from 
asmall specimen, The structure of the spikelets, 
or the flowers themselves, we need not describe, as 
it can only be done by the use of terms familiar to 
only those who have made a special study of the 
grasses. While the Bermuda-Grass flowers freely, 
it has not, so far as we are aware, produced seed in 
this country. In reply to many who have inquired 
where seed could be procured, we have had occa- 
sion to state a number of times, that no seed was 
produced ; this has called out letters from several 
who thought we were in error, and upon our re- 
questing the writers to send us specimens, they 
have in nearly every case sent the seed of the 
Crab-Grass (Punicum sanguinale). That is, an an- 
nual, readily told from Bermuda-Grass by botanical 
characters, and can be known to the general ob- 
server by its much longer spikes which are usually 
in greater number (4 to 15) than in Bermuda. The 
few who did not send Crab-Grass seed, mistook the 
flowers of Bermuda for its seeds. But does it never 
bear seeds ? Undoubtedly it is fruitful in some coun- 
tries, indeed, Sinclair in the account of his exper- 
iments made for the Duke of Bedford and published 
in 1816, says: ‘* The seeds of this highly celebrated 
grass in India, were communicated to the Duke of 
Bedford, from the East Indies, by the Marquess of 
Hastings.”’ It is further stated, that the plants from 
these seeds produced seeds. This grass is found in 
all hot countries, but is thought to have been intro- 
duced here and into Australia, which could hardly 
have happened, save by the aid of seeds. Its wide 
dispersion with us, being found in Pennsylvania, 
and every State south of it, makes it probable that 
it has at times seeded, but in the hundreds of spec- 
imens we have examined, no seed, or even an im- 
perfect one, has been found. In view of the inquir- 
ies we have had, we should think that some of our 
seedsmen would find it worth while to import seed 
from abroad. The only method by which it can now 
be propagated, is by cuttings. The sod is taken up 
and thoroughly washed; it is then run througha 
cutting machine, and cut fine; the cuttings (or 
rather choppings), are sown broad-cast, and a shal- 
low furrow turned over them as in plowing in wheat. 
This method is suggested by Mr. Howard, in his 
useful treatise on *‘ Grasses for the South ;”’ we re- 
gret that he does not state what quantity of cut- 
tings of this kind is needed for an acre. It would 
be well for some seedsman, where the grass is 
abundant, to advertise the fact that he can supply 
it in sods or cuttings. The grass increases very 


| rapidly, and if those who wish to introduce it, can 


get by mailasmall bunch of roots from some friend 
who lives where it grows, they can, by growing this 
carefully one year, get enough to set a wide area 
the following spring. The value of the Bermuda 
as a pasture grass, is more obvious than as a meadow 
grass. Yet when our late friend, Mr. Affleck, of 
Texas, states that his regular crop was five tons of 
hay to the acre, and one so favorably known as 
Doct. Ravenel, of 8. Carolina, states that by the use 
of fertilizers, he harvested in four cuttings, from 
one-eighth of an acre, at the rate of én tons to the 
acre, we should think that the Southern States 
by growing this grass would be exporters of hay. 
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The Apple Leaf Fungus. 


BY PROF. WM. A. BUCKOUT, PENN. 8TATE AGR. COLLEGE, 


a 

Professor Buckhout sends us some sketches of 
the Apple Leaf Fungus upon the fruit, with the 
following interesting notes: ‘In your article on 
the Apple Leaf Fungus in the November number, 
I find no mention of the fact that besides attacking 
the leaves, and thereby injuring the fruit-producing 
power of the tree, it attacks the fruit itself, as is 
known to be the case in certain wild species—the 
Hawthorn, for instance. An excellent example of 
this has recently come under my notice, and, as I 
am not aware that such a case has been recorded 
in print, I send you the details. Mr. Washington 
Campbell, of Linden Hall (Centre Co., Pa.), brought 
me the leaves and fruit of the apple locally known 
as the ‘Pound’ (Fallawater of Downing), upon 
both of which the “cluster-cups”’ were thickly scat- 
tered. Those upon the fruit were in patches about 
the size of a small coin, and most frequently found 
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shout the eye. Sometimes, however, they were 
upon the side, and unconnected with either the eye 
or stem extremity. Figure 1 gives the appearance 





Fig. 1.—APPLE AFFECTED BY FUNGUS. 


of one of the apples, and in figure 2 is shown the 
effect which was produced upon the interior.of an- 
other. The flesh of the apple was somewhat dis- 
colored in places, and rather hard and knotty in 
lines running to the core. The fruit was thus un- 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2.—SECTION OF APPLE. 


fitted for use, and when attacked became stunted 
and one-sided in its growth. Mr. Campbell’s apple 
crop was very materially diminished by this means. 
Many of the ‘cluster-cups’ upon the fruit were 
longer and Jarger than those upon the leaves. This 
was very distinct to the unaided eye. In figure 3I 
have sketched several of them enlarged. They are 
long, curving, and horn-like. Their recurved borders 
often fail to separate into the characteristic thread- 
like parts which are so distinct a mark of the 
shorter cups. A second point of great interest to 
fruit-growers is the connection of the ‘ cedar-ap- 
ples’ with these ‘cluster-cups ’—a point to which 
you refer by an example. 1am glad to be able to 
add another, which is so conclusive that in my own 
mind there is no longer any doubt of the specific 
identity of the two forms which are apparently so 
different in their nature. The trees from which 
the specimens were taken were rather closely set, 
young and thrifty. Two red cedars were growing 
very near them. One was small, and upon it were 
found a half-dozen of ‘cedar apples;’ the other 
was 2 moderate sized tree, upon which were very 
many. Upon the apple trees nearest the cedars 
scarcely an apple or a leaf escaped infection. A 
few rods off was an older orchard, separated by a 
narrow roadway: only an occasional apple upon 
these trees showed the fungus. It appears as if 
the Pound apple was more susceptible to attack 
than other kinds; for one or two of other varieties, 
and apparently equally exposed, showed less of in- 
fested fruit. The case seems to be worthy of be- 
ing placed on record, and to offer practical proof 
of the relationship of the two very unlike fungi—a 
point upon which botanists have long disagreed.” 
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Rapid Tree Planting in Kansas 


[Professor Sargent, Direetor of the Arboretum 
at Harvard University, favors us with an extract 
from a letter written by Mr. Robert Douglas, the 
noted forest-tree grower, of Waukegan, Illinois. 
Mr. Douglas has recently completed a plantation 
of trees of the new hardy Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa), 
for one of the railroads of Eastern Kansas, and his 
method of planting, the result of years of practice 
and experience, will be of service to other prairie 
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we iii or ‘tn to any one elsewhere re 
ing seedling forest trees on a large scale.—ED.] 
‘*] wish you could have seen those raw men after 
we had worked them a few days. They boasted 
about planting 300 trees per man when they worked 
there last spring. When I told them that, after two 
days, I would make them average 1,500 trees per 
man, you should have seen the look they gave me. 
But they did it the second day, and kept it up to 
the end. The trees were as well planted as they 
possibly could be, the roots being carefully spread 
out by the fingers, and every tree planted firmly. 
Every one of those 18 or 24 men, averaging 10 hours 
per day, planted two and a half trees for every 
minute of that time! As this mode of planting is 
my own, arrived at after some study and experience, 
and reduced to the very fewest motions that can 
be used in planting a tree, or, rather, a plantation 
of trees, [ trust that a description of the operation 
may be ‘of interest. - We call this the ‘three-motion 
system’ of planting. The land is marked off 4 by 
4 feet, with a corn marker. The men are in 
‘gangs’ of three each, two with spades and the 
other with 100 trees tied up neatly in a parcel with 
a willow. The spaders stand facing each other, 
taking each a row, the tree holder standing between 
them. The spader makes a downward stroke with 
the back of the spade facing outwards, and then 
takes out a spadeful of earth. This leavesa straight 
side on the back of the hole, against which No. 3 
places the tree ; the digger then replaces the spade- 
ful of earth, having made just 3 motions of the 
spade. The tree holder takes a tree from his 
bundle, and with a quick motion, which is hard to 
describe, but easy to learn, places the tree in the 
hole in such a manner as to spread out the roots 
perfectly. In this way he tends two men, putting 
in the trees just as the spader raises the earth. As 
the spader steps forward to the next check made 
by the marker, he brings down the heel of his left 
*foot close to the just planted tree, and this leaves 
it firmly tightened in the soil, and ready to grow.” 
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Twin Apples. 








In a “Basket Item’ given last month on page 7, 
we mentioned the receipt of twin Lady apples from 
Mr. W. W. Young, of Ky. Thinking afterwards 
that the occurrence of such a union of apples was 
of sufficient interest to put on record with an en- 
graving, we gave one of the specimens to an artist 
for the picture to be made. Singularly enough, 
when we opened the next parcel of our English 





A TWIN APPLE. 


papers, there in the “Journal of Horticulture ” 
was, to all intents and purposes, our twin apple. 
The account of this English twin is of special in- 
terest, as it informs us that the tree which bore it 
has a regular habit of producing twins, and that it 
has been propagated. The apple is not, like ours, 
of a known variety, but is probably a chance seed- 
ling. Mr. Young stated, in sending the twin Lady 
apple, that he found a number of twins every year. 
We would suggest that he examine the coming sea- 
son to ascertain if they do not all come from the same 
tree. Of course this growing together of apples is 
only of scientific interest ; to the orchardist, other 
than a few specimens as curiosities, the habit of 
doubling the apples (instead of the crop) would be 
a disadvantage. It is useful for him to know 
that the peculiarity may be propagated, in order 
that such trees may be avoided in cutting cions. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


i> For other Household Items see ‘* Basket” pages. 
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Household Decorative Art.* 


BY M. G. E. 


~~ 





en 
The design for a Bracket in fret-work, here given 
in fig. 1, is to be worked up with a chisel and vein- 








Fig. 1.—DESIGN FOR BRACKET. 
ingtool. Theshelf, shown in figure 2, is supported 
by a piece of carved wood, precisely like one-half 
of the lower part of the back, to which it must be 
firmly attached by means of small screws let in 
from behind. The wood should be #-inch oak or 
walnut. In drawing outlines for carving, chalk is 
better than pencil, as it is more readily erased, un- 
less the pattern is deiicate, as for fret-work, when a 
pencil line will be more easily followed. If the or- 
pament is to be in high relief, draw the pattern 
boldly on the upper surface, and mark off by a line 
on the sides, the distance to which the first flower 
or leaf of the group is to be cut down. For 
straight lines, use the chisel, holding it upon the 
line, firmly in the left hand, and strike it a light 
blow with the mallet in the right; do not cut too 
deeply at once. A heavy blow is likely to break 
the fibre, and the piece that was intended to be left 
in relief will be weakened, and probably break off 
with a little handling. For curved lines use the 
gouges ; if you have several sizes, one will be found 
to fit each curve ; be careful to cut straight down, 
and do not let the tool slope; work slowly and 
carefully until the whole design is outlined. Then, 
with your chisels, clean away the back-ground, 
leaving the ornament in as high relief as desired ; 
now sketch in the remaining leaves, treating them 
in the same way, clean out carefully underneath, 
and the work is now blocked out. Much patient 
labor is next wanted to perfect what is now but just 
begun. The veining of the leaves, the curving of 
the flowers, the rounding of the stems, and all the 
delicate tr2cery required must be accomplished by 





Fig. 2.—THE SHELF. 
the aid of the small chisel, gouges, veining, and 


parting tools. Cut cleanly and with thought; 
avoid the use of sand-paper if possible, design 





* This was prepared and intended to follow an article 
given in June last, but was crowded out for the time, 
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earefully, and execute patiently, and as the work 
develops, you will very soon be proud of the result. 

Figure 3 illustrates a hanging book-case, in the 
old English style, which must be strongly put to- 
gether to bear the weight of books. While en- 
deavoring to secure the ornamental, the useful 
should not be lost sight of. To the educated eye, 
there is nothing more distressing than the flimsy 
articles of furniture, with which some houses are 
filled, glittering with gilt or varnish, too delicate 
for use, and possessed of no artistic value to make 
their uselessness pardonable. Work need not be 
clumsy to be strong, and an elegance of appearance 
is only gained by just proportion and neatness of 
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Fig. 3.—A HANGING BOOK-CASE. 


finish. For making these shelves, oak will be per- 
haps handsomest, if not less than half inch. If a 
turner is convenient, the twisted shafts can be fur- 
nished at trifling expense, but as some are not so 
situated as to be able to call upor one, I will give 
the simplest directions for producing the same ef- 
fect. From a square stick cut off the corners from 
that part which is to be twisted, and plane smooth- 
ly, so as to bring to an octagonal shape, repeat this 
until it is sixteen-sided, this, when the sharp edges 
are smoothed down a little, will be nearly enough 
round for the purpose. Now take two strips of pa- 
per, each of half the diameter of the wood, that is, 
supposing the latter to be two inches thick, each 
strip of paper should be one inch wide. Twist them 
spirally round the wood, side by side, and secure 
them at every turn by using pins. Having done 
this, paste one of them securely to the wood, then 
remove the other altogether. The wood left ex- 
posed must be cut away with a gouge to a depth of 
one-half in the center, and one-quarter its width at 
the outsides. Then smooth down and round off 
with the chisel ; last of all using the sand-paper. 





Protection for Windows. 


a 
“When the wintry winds do blow,” and with a 
piercing whistle rush through the windows at the 
sides where the sashes slide, , 
they chiefly penetrate at the 
upper part of the sides of 
the lower sashes, where 











1.—THE RUBBER CUT. 2.—THE RUBBER IN PLACE. 


they almost invariably fit so loosely as to rattle 
continuously. To prevent both the rattling and 
the entrance of the cold wind, the writer hit upon 
the following method: Some sheet rubber was cut 














into the shape shown at figure 1. These pieces fit 
upon the upper corners of the lower sash, the sash 
cord passing through the half-round hole, and the 
sash strip passing through the square hole at the 
corner. The piece of rubber is tacked upon the 
corner of the sash, as shown in figure 2, and should 
be made to fit closcly to the side of the frame to 
keep out the wind. 


Household Notes and Queries. 


cold, is by not keeping the mouth shut when out 
in the sharp, cold air. The tender membranes of 
the throat are exposed to the chilling air, and con- 
gestion ensues, in other words, the person takes 
cold. The cold air should be taken in through the 
nostrils. Man, like the lower animals, should 
breathe through his nose. 

DANGEROUS LIQUIDS.—Ammonia, especially the 
stronger kinds, is dangerous, a few drops being 
enough to injure a person. When used for cleansing 
purposes it should be handled with great care, that 
the gas, which is given off freely in a warm room, 
be not breathed in large quantities, and do injury 
to the delicate lining of the nose and mouth. 
Benzine is a liquid, in the handling of which much 
caution should be exercised. It is very volatile, 
and its vapor, as well as the liquid itself, inflam- 
mable. When employed for removing grease, or 
other stains, from clothing, gloves, ete., it should 
never be used at night, nor at any other time near « 
fire. ther is another dangerous liquid, and in 
other than the physician’s hands it had best not be 
employed in the household. Alcohol must also be 
used with great care, especially at night. 

CLEAN THE CISTERN.—Rain water, though very 
pure as it falls from the clouds, takes with it more 


or less impurity from the roof upon which it is | 


caught and the pipes through which it passes to the 
cistern. There is a constant inlet for impurities, 
but no outlet, and these falling to the bottom ac- 
cumulate to such an extent, that the water in 
time becomes tainted, and sometimes decidedly 
unhealthful. When the water is low, a cistern 
should be cleaned, and this, at least, as often as 
once in a year. 

CarRE OF AsHES.—In the disposition of ashes, at 
least two points should be kept in mind, safety and 
cleanliness, If the ashes is from wood, no sifting is 
necessary. They should, if possible, be removed 
from the stove only when cold, that no live coals 
may bein them. In case this can not be done, 
great care should be taken that no fire is dropped 
on the floor, and in all cases a deep iron pail 
should be used; with a closely fitting cover. Wood 
ashes should ever be put in a barrel, or in any other 
wooden receptacle, the number of destructive fires 
that have resulted from a disregard of this caution 
is a fearful warning. Even when no fire is visible, 
there is still danger. The length of time for which 
a fragment of live coal, no larger than a pea, will 
keep alive, when covered with warm, light ashes, 
is something astonishing ; it has been known to 
last thus for days. A pit of stone or brick, and 
fire-proof, should be provided for keeping ashes 
in a convenient, secluded place a short distance 
from the house. With these precautions there is 
little or no danger of these fires which, when left 
unheeded, are not rare in town and country. ° Be- 
sides, ashes are worth 25 cents a bushel, and are 
far too valuable to be thrown away. Coal ashes, 
though not so valuable, should be properly pro- 
vided for, on the ground of neatness, if for no 
other reason. Nothing is more distressing than to 
see, as is too often the case, a pan of coal ashes in 
one place and a box, or barrel, running over in an- 
other. These will be sown broadcast by the winds 
on the snow or ground, to be tracked into the house 
at every step. Coal, that is, hard coal, is rarely 


burned so completely that it will not pay to sift the | 


ashes to save the unburned coal contained in them. 
When the clinkers are picked out of the sifted por- 
tion it is quite as valuable as fresh coal. There 
are various sifters, which allow the sifting to be 
done without dust, and if the ashes are sifted daily, 
the task iseasy. Ccal ashes are of almost no value 














as manure, but they are useful on heavy soils, just 
as sand would be, to lighten them; they make excel- 
lent paths and roads when mixed with earth, while 
for the earth-closet they are as useful as dried earth. 

REMOVING GLAss STOPPERS.—What is more ob- 
stinate and provoking than a stopper that does not 
yield to the ordinary method of removal by the 
thumb and finger! Ifthe fastening is due to the 


| eontraction of the neck around the stopper, it may 
’ be removed by heating the neck to expand it. The 
| method of heating the neck of the bottle over a 


TAKING Cotp.—One of the many ways of taking | lamp may be dangerous, except in skillful hands. 


The same end may be gained—the expansion of the 
heck by heat—by passing a strong cord over or 
around the neck and moving the bottle rapidly 
along the string. One end of the string may be 
tied to a door knob, or other convenient object. 
The stopper is often cemented fast by the evapora- 
tion of a minute portion of the contents of the 
bottle. If it contain a syrup, for example, in pour- 
ing out a portion of it the neck, or a part of it, be- 
comes wetted with the syrup; if the stopper be at 
once replaced there will be a thin film of syrup be- 
tween that and the neck; upon standing awhile 
the water from this film of syrup evaporates, leaving 
the stopper cemented in with sugar. If the bottle 
holds a tincture, that will similarly answer to hold 
the stopper. In such cases the cement must be 
dissolved out. Such bottles have a lip to facilitate 
the pouring, and this forms a groove or channel 
around the stopper; by placing in this groove a 
little water, for syrup, or alcohol if a tincture, these 
will soon dissolve the cementing material, and the 
stopper may then be removed with ease. 

A Cover FoR A BaRkREL.—When a barrel of 
flour or sugar is opened, the head should be taken 
out carefully, and the three parts hinged together, 

by means of strong 
linen, glued on the 
sides, but not the edges 
of the pieces, or strips 
of leather, nailed on as 
shown at figures 1 and 
2. The cover is fixed 









Fig. 2.—THE COVER. 


Fig. 1.—THE BARREL. 


to the head of the barrel, by tacking one of 
the end pieces of the cover, to the chine of the 
barrel, and the other parts rest as they are laid 
down. This makes a good cover for barrels in 
the house, and also those used in the barns. 

HanoinG Up Coats.—A heavy garment, like an 
overcoat, if hung by the loop at the back of the 
collar, will soon stretch out of shape by its own 
weight. To avoid this, various devices have been 
made, some of wire, and others of wood. A piece 
of hard-wood, long enough to reach from the out- 
side of one sleeve to that of the other, will answer 
the purpose ; it should have a hole bored through 
the center, or a loop of strong cord to hang it by 
upon the nail orhook. Under-coats and vests may 
be hung in the same way. For the “best suit” 
this little matter is of considerable importance to 
all who desire their coats to not be full 1n the back 
of the neck, and therefore, out of shape. 

Eatine Snow.—The practice, so common among 
school children, of devouring large quantities of 
snow and ice during the winter months, is to be 
discouraged. The blood vessels and nerves of the 
mouth and throat are chilled, often producing con- 
gestion, followed by cold in the head, and after- 


| wards by more serious and deeper-seated troubles. 


A little piece now and then may not be objection- 
able, but the wholesale use of ice is decidedly so, 
Some schoo! children seem to regard it as an article 


| of diet, and as if it was the only thing to eat. 


GINGER CooKiEs.—1 cup Water, 2 cups Molasses, 
114 cup Lard, 1 tablespoonful Soda, 2 do. Ginger. 
A pinch of Alum, to be dissolved in the water. 
Flour enough to roll out soft ; bake quick, 
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Soldering Liquid. 

In soldering tin-ware, especially in mending old 
ware, the use of Soldering Liquids will greatly 
help. There are several of these, the best is made 
as follows: Get any convenient vial about half 
full of muriatie acid; procure at the tin shop some 
scraps of sheet zinc ; if you have no strong shears, 
let the tinsmith cut the zine into strips narrow 
enough to enter the vial. Place the vial out-doors, 
or under a shed, and add a strip or two of zinc. A 
great bubbling or boiling will take place as the zinc 
dissolves; as one piece of zinc dissolves, add an- 
other, and when a piece remains without any action, 
or bubbling of the liquid, it is done. Fit to the 
lower end of the cork a piece of stick to reach into 
the liquid ; after the liquid is perfectly quiet, cork 
it. In soldering, wet the place where the solder is 
to go, with this liquid; the drop or two that the 
stick will take up is enough. Do not get this 
liquid on the clothing, or on the skin, as it may 
pritate it and make it feel very rough. 





A Hanging Housewife. 


To find a pin, just when it is wanted—and who 
cares for one at any other time ?—is a small, but 
often a very valuable 
bit of information— 
and so with a long 
list of such other use- 
ful things, which are 
too frequently out of 
reach when wanted. 
A hanging ‘ house- 
wife,” has some ad- 
vantage over the or- 
dinary work basket. 
It has a place ; it can 
not be readily upset 
by a playful pussy, or 
dog, or roguish chil- Fig.1.—THE “ HOUSEWIFE.” 
alren, and it is more 
capable of being made an ornament to the room. 
It should supplement rather than replace the basket. 
The accompanying engravings, suggest a ‘‘ house- 
wife,” that may be made at no considerable outlay 
for the materlals, and is neat and handy. Its con- 
struction is simple, 
but in this matter, 
individual taste may 
be exercised, and as 
many pockets, etc., 
can be put in as de- 
sired. Some heavy 
cloth is selected as the 
back or framework, 
and this is bordered 
with fringes, and or- 
namented with ini- 
tials, and other 
needle-work, tassels, 
ribbons, ete. Figure 
1 shows the affair as 
complete, and hang- 
ing upon its hook, 
and an interior view 
is given in the sec- 
ond engraving. The 
fact that it folds up— 
or down rather—is 
Important, both as regards beauty and cleanliness, 
The upper half, as it falls down, gives a neat and 
finished appearance, and at the same time shuts out 
the dust, which would otherwise collect in the folds, 


<i 


Hard and Soft Water. 


Several correspondents write that their well wa- 
ter is “too hard for drinking,” and inquire how 
it can be made soft. Ina general way, waters are 
of three kinds; soft, hard, and mineral. If the 
water will mix readily with soap, without curdling, 
it is called soft. If, when mixed with soap, there 
are small white curdy particles floating in it, and 
when used for washing this curdy matter sticks to 
the hands, it is said to be hard. When matters dis- 
solved from the soil are in such quantity as to give 





Fig. 2.—THE ‘‘ HOUSE- 
WIFE ”’ OPEN. 








a marked taste to the water, it is then a mineral 
water. The ‘‘hardness” of water is due to the 
presence of a very small quantity of mineral matter, 
most generally lime in some form. Soap is a Stear- 
ate of Soda, the Stearic Acid (an acid of fats) jn 
combination with Soda. When this comes in con- 
tact with some Salt of Lime, the Stearic Acid, having 
a stronger attraction for Lime than it has for Soda, 
leaves that and unites with it, forming a Stearate of 
Lime, or Lime Soap. This, unlike Soda Soap, is 


not soluble in water, but when formed, it sticks to | 
the hands, or to the fabrics washed, giving both a | 


harsh hard feeling that is most disagreeable. This 
is in brief the science of the matter. All soaps are 
not Stearates, but some contain Oleic Acid in place 
of Stearic, hence are Oleates, and soft soaps have 
Potash instead of Soda, but in these cases, the ac- 
tion is the same as stated. The Lime in hard water 
is present in the form of the Sulphate (Gypsum), 
or the Carbonate of Lime (Limestone). But in the 
case of Carbonate of Lime, that is soluble only by 
the presence of Carbonic Acid in the water. When 
a very hard water is boiled and allowed to cool, a 
large share of the Lime leaves the water, 
and will in time settle to the bottom of the 
vessel. This happens to some extent if the Lime 
is in the form of Sulphate, because that is less sol- 
uble in boiling than in cold water ; in the case of 
the Carbonate of Lime, the heat drives off the Car- 
bonie Acid which held it in solution, and nearly 
all of that is deposited. If the excessive hardness 
of the water from our correspondents’ wells is due 
to the Carbonate of Lime, boiling, before using, 
would remedy the difficulty, but this would not an- 
swer in case the trouble is due to the Sulphate, as 
only a portion of that would be deposited, and 
there is not, so far as we are aware, a practical 
remedy that will leave the water fit for use. The 
better way will be to make use of filtered rain- 
water; our back volumes give a number of filters, 
either separate, or attached to cisterns. At first, 
those who have been accustomed to hard water, 
do not like filtered rain-water, finding it flat and 
tasteless, but in some cases under our observation, 
the persons after a while preferred it. to any other 
water. Those who live in the country, especially, 
can by a little painstaking, have rain-water in a 
state of great purity. The roof water-pipes and 
cistern should be kept clean, and by the use of a 
filter, as an extra protection, the best of drinking 
water may be thus enjoyed. Even if the taste is 
less agreeable, it is better to make use of it than 
to risk the diseases that are apt to result from the 
continuous use of water highly charged with Lime. 


Scrape the Feet ! 


Every careful house-keeper, with an eye to first 
causes, is much interested in the way feet—or rather 
feet-coverings—come in from outof doors. If boys 
did not have muddy boots—the cares of the house 
would be much lessened. But boys are not the 
only ones that “bring in the dirt.’”?> Men-folk are 
often very forgetful of the amount of work they 
may make by not attending to the simple matter of 
cleaning their boots and shoes. Every door-step 
should be provided with a foot-scraper, and a brush 
or broom, and every one, as he comes in, should 
take the time to use them before appearing on the 
carpet, or clean floor. If a regular scraper—one 
made for the purpose—is not at hand, one can 
make one from a bit of hoop-iron, which is to be 
placed on a step or edge of the porch in @ conven- 
ient place. It is well to provide a “*mud-mat,” 
which is simply strips an inch or so square—fence 
pickets will answer—screwed to three or four cross- 
pieces, an inch apart ; or a more elaborate one can 
be made by stringing the slats upon fence wires, as 
shown in May, 1876. One, with muddy boots, is 
very apt to stamp and rub them on the steps or 
floor of the porch; a mud-mat will clean them 
more effectively, and save the porch hard wear. A 
very excellent mat may be made by boring holes in 
a board, and drawing corn-husks through the holes. 
Careful persons change their foot-gear when they 
enter the house to remain any length of time, a 
custom conducive not only to neatness, but so 
greatly to comfort, that it is to be commended. 








A Very Convenient Solder, 
to have always at hand in the house is often hawked 
at the fairs end elsewhere, and sold by itinerant 
peddlers on the street corners or from house to 
house. It is a very cheap article that should be 
kept on sale at the Family Supply Stores. It will 
pay a fair profit at 5}0cents a pound. We see it fre- 
quently in the wholesale metal stores in the form of 
wire (about No. 15), weighing say an ounce to the 





METHOD OF SOLDERING. 


yard. It might be mailed to any point in the coun- 
try for five cents a yard, if a few yards went to- 
gether in a coil, and it would be a great conveni- 
ence to those remote from a tin-shop; while very 
often one can quickly stop a leak in a tin vessel in 
a minute or two, and thus save time and the trouble 
and expense of sending to a tin-shop at all.—— The 
mode of using is shown in the illustration. The tin 
dish, pan, platter, boiler, or other article, is heated 
over a candle or lamp, or a coal from the stove, at 
the point of leakage, and the solder-wire rubbed 
over the hole until it melts, when, by a little dex- 
terity soon acquired by practice, a drop of the sol- 
der will be left smoothly over the opening. Too 
much heat is to be avoided, and if some of the sol- 
der runs through it can be pared or filed off when 
cold. The only other point is to have the solder 
touch and adhere to the tinned surface all around 
the leak. If the tin is very rusty for some distance 
around the opening, the solder may be made to 
“‘take”’ to the rusting portion by touching it with 
a drop of the soldering fluid mentioned elsewhere. 


An Ornamental Match Holder. 
oe 


If all the different match-safes, and match-hold- 
ers could be brought together, they would form a 
collection as varied as the different designs for 
cooking stoves, and washing machines. To the al- 
ready numerous patterns, we add another, which 
may please those who like to make fancy articles, 
that shall be useful, 
as well as ornamen- 
tal. The design is 
that of a suspended 
boat, and admits of a 
great variety, as the 
boat may be a minia- 
ture plain scow, a 
fanciful ‘‘ shell,” an 





Indian canoe, or 
something more ela- 
borate. It is to be 


suspended by cords, 
plain or beaded, by 
ribbons, or otherwise. 
The boat may be 
made of wood, card- 
board, or even of tin: 
if of the latter, it may 
be covered with per- cs 
forated card-board, : 
upon which worsted (a 

patterns are worked. Whatever the material, it is 
intended that the exterior shall be ornamented, by 
small, bright-colored pictures, or in whatever man- 
ner fancy may suggest. At the bottom, or elsewhere, 
should be fixed a piece of emery paper, to furnish 
a place to scratch. The boat may have a partition 
amidships, providing two compartments, one for 
the unused matches, and the other for the burnt 
and useless. In some cases, a receptacle is made 
for the burnt matches, by suspending a second boat 
below the first, as seen in the above engraving. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 

Last month we were te ing about Inertia, and it was 
there mentioned that a body set in motion can not stop 
of itself, any more than it can start of itself. That a 
marble set in motion by rolling on the floor would con- 
tinue to roll, were it not stopped in part by the resistance 
offered by the air, and in part by that presented by the 
floor. Let us take, for illustration, besides a boy’s mar- 
ble, also a square block of marble, of the same weight, 
and the smooth table instead of the floor. You know, 
without trying it, that if you give both the ball and the 
block a push with the same hand, that the marble will 
roll quite across the long table, while the block will move 
but a few inches. If you think why thts is, you will at 
once see that the block touches a very much larger part 
of the surface of the table than the ball, and that the 
rubbing of the two prevents it from going far. This ob- 
stacle to motion by the rubbing together of two surfaces 

18 CALLED FRICTION, 


a word that comes from the Latin word fricare, to rub. 
You know that the block will slide easier upon the smooth 
table than it will if there isa cloth upon the table, and 
more readily upon ice than upon the smooth table. In 
the case of the round marble, friction helps stcp that, as 
you know that it will roll farther on the smooth table 
than on the table-cloth, and upon smooth ice much far- 
ther than on the table. There are then too kinds of fric- 
tion, Sliding Friction and Rolling Friction. Suppose 
you try to push a long wooden box along the bare fioor. 
If this box weighs 100 pounds, you will have to push 
against it with a force equal to about 50 pounds before 
you can start it. You think that by turning the box 
upon its smaller end, which will present less surface, you 
can move iteasier. Try it. Not a pound easier will it 
move. The amount of friction does not depend upon the 
size of the surface, but upon the pressure. That is one 
of the laws of sliding friction. There are others laws 
concerning friction, but we will not give them now. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF FRICTION 
will be seen when we consider that one-third of the pow- 
er of machinery is used in overcoming friction. Hence 
to reduce friction to the least possible, various contriv- 
ances are used. There is more friction between two sur- 
faces of the same metal than between different metals. 
An iron shaft will run in a bearing of brass with less fric- 
tion than in an iron one. If the wheel of our wagon does 
not run readily, we know that there is friction at the 
hub ; we apply grease, and that diminishes the friction, 
the various articles used to reduce friction are called 


LUBRICATORS, 


a word which, like friction, comes from the Latin, and 
means, to make slippery. A number of lubricators are 
used: oil, lard, tallow, soap, biack- 
lead, and even water. But in many 
cases, what are called ‘friction 
wheels” are used, though the better 
name would be anti-friction wheels. 
An axle of a large wheel is made 
oe se to turn upon two wheels placed 

i together as seen in figure 1, which 
shows an axle resting upon the rims of two wheels, 
As the axle turns, the wheels turn too, and the friction is 
only at the axles of these small wheels. It is common to 
hang a grindstone in this manner, as no doubt many of 
you have seen. Figure 2 shows the contrivance fora 
grindstone, the stone, however, is not there; what might 
be taken for the stone is two iron plates, which are 
made to screw up against the stone, one on each side; 
the friction wheels where the crank is are covered by a 
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Fig. 2.—sm0r10n WHEELS FOR A GRINDSTONE. 


guard to keep the clothing of the one who turns from 

catching, and also from getting soiled. The least known 

friction between two substances is between polished 

steel and some of the harder precious stones, from 

the cheap amethyst up to precious rubies and diamonds. 
““JEWELLED WATCHES” 

are not watches ornamented with jewels, but those in 











which the axles of the wheels run in jewelled enbiiee : 
even very common watches have some of the more im- 
portant bearings fitted with cheap jewels. Knowing that 
so much pains is taken to remove, or overcome it, you 
may be tempted to say I wish there were no friction. 
But that would be a hasty wish; if it could be granted 
there would be a queer state of things. Our wooden 
buildings and interior woodwork would fall apart, as it 
is only held together by the fric- 
tion between the wood and the 
nails; you could not walk with- 
out slipping up ; the vessels could 
not go to sea, for all their ropes 
would untwist; the locomotives 
could no longer pull their trains 
—indeed, the difficulties we some 
times find on an icy morning 
would be as nothing toit. This 
world is very well arranged as it 
..When you strike a ball that 

is atrest with your bat, the mo- 
tion of the bat is imparted to the 
ball, and off that goes. If you 
strike with the bat a ball that is 
thrown towards you, you not on- 
ly stop the ball, but, if you hit it 
hard enough you send it off in an 
other direction, This is one of the 
many instances that illustrate the 

COMMUNICATION OF MOTION. 


If you place on the table onc of 
two ivory balls of equal size, or 











Mr. A. had his breakfast at a certain honr, as at seven 
o’clock, which he does not tell; but gives the hour that 
he ate his dinner, as at two in the afternoon. Add 12 toe 
the hour given—in this case the sum will be 14. The 
person is then requested to count back on the dial of the 
watch or clock (it may be done in the head), beginning 
with the number or hour that he had his breakfast, and 
which he has not told. In this particular case it will be 











A Picture Puzzle is a double one; it usually contains a scene fn nature, 


nena es ~ Jaen oto with the lines so arranged, that after a little looking—or it may be that it will 
fairly et one that is hit will move "Ceauirea good deal of inspection—the object intended comes out, and ever after 
on, while the one that gives the you can not look at the picture puzzle without seeing it. The one here pre- 
blow will stop, it ttt ¢ given sented, is perhaps too evident “fon the face of it,” to be much of a study; but 
up its motion to the ilar ball nevertheless, it shows how the artist can, in some measure, hide one thing be- 

* hind another, and it will serve very well to show how such pictures are made. 


The same thing may be shown 

by hanging the balls by strings. A still more striking ex- 
periment is to take several elastic balls, as shown in fig- 
ure 3. By drawing out the ball, 4, toa short distance, 
and letting it drop to strike g, it will give up its motion 
to g, but that can not move, so it imparts its motion to 
J, but that is prevented from moving, and the motion 
goes on through all the balls until the last one in the 
row, &, is reached, and being free to do so, that flies off 
as far from the others as h was raised before it was 
let fall. Glass marbles are often used by boys, and these 
answer well for this experiment; as boys can not readily 
attach strings to the marbles, they can show the action 
nearly as well by placing two square straight-edeed 
sticks Lear enough together for their edges to form a 
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Fig. 3.—THE ELASTIC BALLS. 


groove for the marbles to roll along; as the marbles will 
only touch the corners of the sticks there will be but 
little friction. But this experiment, figure 3, not only 
shows that motion is communicated by one moving body 
to another, but it is one method of showing one of the 
important laws of motion, that 

ACTION AND REACTION ARE EQUAL. 

If you strike the table with the hand, the table reacts, 
returns the blow with a force that makes it unnecesgary for 
you to repeat the experiment. If you fire a bullet from a 
gun, the force of the gases formed by the burning powder 
pushes the bullet out with great force, but it also pushes 
the gun back with equal force against the shoulder, or 
as is commonly said 

THE GUN KICKS. 

By making the gun heavier, the powder has to react 
upon s0 much more matter, the motion is felt but little.— 
If the gun be held firmly pressed to the shoulder, the re- 
coil seldom hurts much; but if it has any distance to 
move back before striking the shoulder, it acquires a 
strong force, and strikes a much greater blow, just asa 
hammer pushed against a nail has little effect, but if 
moved a little through the air it acquires a strong 
momentous force, and drives the nail into the board. 


A Curious Time Trick. 

Here is a rather neat trick, and one quite new to us. 
Let a person tell when he ate his dinner, and another, 
with certain conditions, can know when the same person 
took his breakfast, or arose in the morning, etc. Suppose 











%, and as he counts to i4 he stops at the hour of break- 
fasting. Let us try it again. The boy rose at 8 o’clock 
(not very early for a smart boy), and had his dinner as 
late as 3 o’clock. Both of these hours are indicated by 
the hands on the dial. Being ashamed of his rising, we 
will suppose, he only 
tells when he had his 
dinner. Twelve is add- 
ed to the 3, and we 
have 15. He begins at 
3, with the rising hour 
in mind (8), and counts 
back on the dial until 
15 is counted, and this 
comes to 8, the hour of 
rising, and his tardiness 
isexposed. Thecount- 
ing back is indicated by 
the figures outside of the dial. If you try it in all pos- 
sible ways, the truth will out, no matter what the hour 
in mind is or the hour selected. 
a —s 
Our Puzzle-BRox. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—BIBLICAL PROVERBS, 

1. Iam composed of 80 letters: 

The 12, 23, 49, | 77%, 44, 61, | 18, 3, 23, 34,38, | 48, 62; 76, f 
6, 26, 32. 33, | 5, 64, Le 0, 46, is a proverb of truth, 

The 67, 2, 20. 27. 37 , | 40, 63, 14, | 48, 19, 49, 11, 16,.82, 1, 
| '%8, 1, | 65, 8, 71, 66, 1, 2, 20, 4, isa proverb of of caution. 

The 28, | 1, 45,'§ 33, 42, 13, | 24, 73 73, 32, 20, 21, 69, 7%5,.| 10; 
54, | 45, 50, 2, 9, 25, Ww 48, 14, 39, 8, 40, | 15, 63, | 18,. 35, 38, 
5 56 a pr roverb of honesty. 

The 80, 60, 28, 55 55 Sy |s. 72. a6 | 69, 19, '79, 32, 30, | 5, 
62, | 15, 35, 51, | 4, 59, 49, | 38 
2, | is a proverb of h eietione 

The 59, | 41, 8, 63, 58, thes %3, 47, 57, | 10, 27, | 74, 20, 34, 
e. = 22. | 37, 70, | 12,1 3, | 69, 35, 78, 42, 16, 29; | 43, 38, 

40, | 41, 3, 26, 31, 46, 11%, 25, 69, 44, 36, 54, is a proverb 

= reputation. 

The whole is a proverb of Solomon. Tsoua. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

2. Tam composed of 40 letters : 

My 2, 9, 36, 7, 14, 5, 12, 20, was one of the greatest of 
military men. 





DIAL FACE, 


y 38, 31, 16, 9, 8, 33, 40, 21, 17, came from a foreign: 


mt. to fight for American ‘liberty. 
My 18, 11, 23, 3, 29, 20, 23, 1, 31, 38, will long be re- 
membered. 


My 10. 22, 20, 19, 9, is the birth-place of the discoverer- 


of America. 
My 35, 4. 17, 36, 9, 30, 24, we often think of with sadness. 
My 18, 28, 15, 23, 9, is one of the oldest nations on the 
earth. 
My 18, 14, 39, 6, 37, 34, was the founder of France. 
My 19, 13, 32, means away. 
My 16, 25 , 26, 27, is a member of the body. 
My w hole j is an ‘adage that all young folks ought to re- 
member. Ken. C. Hit. 
CHARADE. 
A very little word, my first, 
Used constantly each day; 
A simple pronoun names my next, 
Though ’tis not “‘ you” or “ nay. 
And now from out some sacred spot 
Rises my solemn whole, 
To calm and fill the heart with peace, 
Or elevate the soul. 


” 





6, 44, 78, 23, 38, 52, | 41, 
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CRO8S-WORD. 
My first’s in the blossom but not in the tree, 
My next’s in the ocean but not in the sea, 
My third’s in the pantry but not in the shelf, 
My fourth’s in another but not in yourself, 
My fifth is in finger but not in thumb, 
My sixth is in orange but not in a plum, 
My seventh is in cottage but never in a hut, 
My eighth is in acorn but not in a nut, 
My ninth is in shoulder but not in an arm, 
My tenth is in pasture but not in a farm, 
My eleventh is in village but not in the town: 
My whole is a poet of ancient renown. 

SCATTERED SQUARE. 

(Make five or more square words from the following 
well-known verse of poety, by taking four letters from 
the first line for the first word of the square: Four let- 
ters from the second line for the second word; four 
from the third line for the third word, and four from the 
fourth line for the fourth word.) 

Old mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor doy had none. 
HALF SQUARE. 


1. Is sure to come in the 8. An animal. 
spring. 4, A preposition. 
:* Ate gangs agee.” 5. A measure, 
a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 


BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIO.| ANAGRAMATICAL OMISSIONS 

Esther—Darius. —1. Enemies. 2. Destroyed. 
- Onslaught. 4, Confidential- 
y. x 


E— lda —D 5. Malevolent. 6, Con- 


S— heb —A sternation. 

T— abo--R 

H—agga—I METAGRAM. — Skate, from 
E— lih —U which may be made stake, 
R—hode—S steak, Kate, take, tea, eat, sat. 


ConcEALED Novuns.—1. Flagcn, hem, ewe, ewer, comb, 
bat. 2. Cub, banjo, reed, drum, man, fly. 3. am, toast, 
ton, fir, raid, fez, key. 4. Fish, hat, crown, ear, earth, bar, 
fork, goat, ton. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. — DovusBLEe DIAMOND. 
“Should auld acquaintance be M 
forgot?” CAR 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Undesirable. CANIS 
2. Utensils. 3. Untaugled. 4. PARSNIP 
Clarified. 5. Gridiron. 6. WAIST 
Fashioned. 7% Superior. 8. TOE 
Commensurate. 9. Repudiat- N 


ed. 10. Invalidate. 
P1.—A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


CoMBINATIONS.—1. Asafoetida. 2. Minerva. 

No, 471.-ILLUsTRATED ReBus.—I£ you would appear 
well, be natural, 

————__ > oa 
Pop Corn. 

When there is a little party of children gathered to- 
gether, to spend a pleasant winter evening, capital 
amusement can be had with a corn-popper, and some 
pop-corn. It is such fun to see the little hard grains, turn 
themselves inside-out with an explosion, as the popper 
is gently shaken over the hot coals. Only a few kernels 
of the corn are put into “the wire cage on a stick,” and 
ina few seconds the popper is as fall as it can hold of 
nice, fresh, hot pop-corn. Who does not like to 
eat it, and who can not eat just one more 
nice “pop”? It seems as if “there is always room 
for one more.” Pop-corn is nice enough when fresh 
and alone, or with a trifle of salt to season it, but 
when mixed with enough warm molasses candy to make 
the grains pack into great balls, it becomes something 
very attractive in both appearance and taste. We re- 
member one time being guilty of excessive eating of pop- 
corn—a good many have a weakness that way—and some 
friends, wishing to show an appreciation of our efforts, 
prepared a pop-corn ball about the size of our head— 
and put it on the table. We had pop-corn for nearly & 
week, and that of the nicest kind. There was no cotion 
in the center as was looked for—all solid, and of the best 
quality. Every child likes pop-corn, and we suggest 
that those boys who do not usnally grow it, had better 
look around for some good sort for seed and next spring 
plant a small patch of ground. It tastes all the nicer, 
and perhaps pops better if raised by your own hands.— 
Try and see if you can not raise a good crop to pop. 





of a very old book. A little pleasant study will reveal a wholesome truth. 





A Boy’s Composition on Winter. 


Winter is the time of the year when it is real cold. 
There is lots of snow, too, where we live, and most of 
the neighbors are drawing logs to the saw-mill and chop- 
ping wood. We draw our wood from the woods on a 
long bob-sled made to draw wood. There are horses to 
the sled, and I drive them sometimes, but usually hitch 
my new sled, which I got at Christmas, behind the load, 
and get tipped over sometimes. The last time when we 
were coming down the hill, and John made the horses trot, 
I went head over heels into the gutter, and John did not 
stop for me but just laughed. 

Winter isalsothe time for }. 
going to school, and having 
a great time snow-balling at 
recess, and some of the big 
boys strike pretty hard 
sometimes. Some of us have 
built a snow fort, and when 
we are in it we feel safe un- 
less they try to take the fort, 
when we have to run for 
our lives. The girls do not 
like snow-ball much, but get 
their faces washed in snow, 
which I think is just as bad. 
Winter is the time when the 
days are short and the even- 
ings very long. The days are 
not more than half as long 
as in summer, and the nights 
are twice as long to make 
it all square, I suppose, but 
I never staid awake to see. 
Winter is the time when we 
have buckwheat cakes; and 
pretty soon we will begin to 





lines first, and then fill in the others, by making the bot- 
tom first, and so on to the top. The jar 1s not so hard, 
but will require considerable time and much care, as it 
has a number of straight lines close together, and if they 
are crooked the whole will look badly. The Morning 
Glory will not be found very difficult after the outline of 
the flower is once made; by the outline is meant the 
outer edge of the upper flaring part. It may be the 
easiest to begin by making the lines which run like 
umbrella bows from the center, and finish with the rim. 
Here the attachment of the upper part of the flower to 
the tube is shut out of view by the portion which spreads 





have early lambs, and take 
eare of them in the house; 
at least we did last year. 
Grandfather says the winter 
of °37, I think he said, was 
the coldest he ever saw, but if it was much colder than 
last Thursday night, it must have been “a regular snift- 
er,’ as old Jim Cooper said. Winter isa good time to 
go visiting if it were not for the chores. Really the best 
part of winter is when it begins to get warm again, and 
the birds come back, and the leaves begin to grow. I 
don’t think we would, many of us, like to have winter 
all the while. We have enough to suit me. 





The Third Drawing Lesson, 

In our first and second lesson we gave for practice fig- 
ures that had only straight lines, ending with the table 
and chair. Such pictures, though they may be easy to 
draw, are not very pretty. It is when curved lines are 
present in the outline that an object is pleasing to the 
eye. We find very few bodies in nature that are entirely 
bounded by straight lines. The earth as a whole is 
nearly a sphere, not “flat like a pancake,” as the ancients 
thought, A man would be considered crazy if he were 
trying to find a square pumpkin, or an animal with no 
curves in its outline.—To know how to form curves, is 
then one of the essential things in drawing most of the 
objects which we see around us. For the purpose of 
illustration, we have placed a number of things—as great 
a variety as possible—upon a small slate, which many of 
our young readers will doubtless copy upon their own.— 
If we could see all these sketches together, especially the 
Jirst trials, what an interesting picture gallery it would 
be! The easiest object, and the one which most will 
take first, is the pear; it is about as simple a thing as 
could be selected, being easier than a circle, if the latter 
is drawn without anything to guide the pencil. It will be 
seen that straight lines do not take part in the outline of 
this fruit—and what fruit 
does have flat surfaces. 
You would have to grow 
a watermelon ina box to 
make it square, and then 
it would probably burst 
through and take on a 
rounded form. The pear 
being drawn, it is a ques- 
tion which would be the 
_ next choice. The trum- 
pet combines straight and 
curved lines, and also illus- 
trates, that lines may dis- 
appear by passing behind 
some object and come in 
view again. One side of 
the upper end of the trum- 
pet is hidden from view 
by the larger lower por- 
tion which is upon this 
side of it. Draw the front 








DRAWING LESSON UPON THE SLATE, 


out towards the reader. The “ pussy” will require some 
patience in the making of her eyes—bat she will hold 
still until all are done with her. Begin with the head, 
then the neck, back, and legs. Put in the eyes and fix 
up the whiskers the last thing. The butterfly will be 
easy, so far as outline is concerned, but to put in the 
bars and dots on the wings much care is to be taken to 
get them of the same size and shape on the right and left 
wings; the beauty of the picture depends almost entirely 
on the markings. For some pupils the turkeys will 
furnish a subject for a whole evening, and if one of you 
spends several upon it will not hurt the turkey, and will 
do you good. Try and try, again and again, until it can 
be drawn in good shape in quick time. The face is the 
last part of the lesson, and in some respects the most 
difficult. Any one can put lines together so that an or- 
dinary person will know it is intended for a man, but to 
arrange the lines to produce the likeness of some particu- 
lar man is an entirely different thing. Probably this 
center-piece will furnish work—and pleasant work—for 
many pencils before the young draftsmen are satisfied 
with their work. We may turn the slate over at some 
fature day, and show what there is on the other side. 
ee 
KIcicles—How are they Made? 

If a person, upon looking out of the window, should say- 
—as he might at this hour—** What !arge icicles are form- 
ing on the eaves of the barn!” one could tell pretty well 
what the weather is, and has been. What are icicles ?— 
Perhaps some of you will answer: * They are sticks of 
ice, long—long enough for canes sometimes—nsually 
more or less ridged and rough, tapering down to a pretty 
sharp point—every body knows what icicles are! "—How 
are they formed ?—-Some say they grow, but do they grow 
as children do, or cats, or even corn or apples? Do they 
grow on the inside or the outside? How does an icicle 
start ?—But to answer this queation, is the weather freez- 
ing or thawing when these hanging sticks of ice begin to 
form ?—Freezing, of course; but there must be water 
running down the roof and off at the eaves, to begin with. 
Icicles form then after a thaw, when the weather sets in 
cold and the temperature is below freezing. As the drops 
of water arrive at the edge of the eaves, or “ the jumping 
off place,” they become so cold that they can not jump 
but become solid. Along come some more drops, and 
spread out over those that have gone before and have 
frozen stiff, and become a thin film of ice, but the tend- 
ency to run down causes the stick of forming ice to 
lengthen out towards the ground by the water running 
down and freezing at the end. The water keeps coming 
down, and as it strikes the ice of the icicle it runs along, 
a film freezing all the time. Thus it increases in size 
and length by the constant freezing of layers of water on 
the outside. If the temperature is just a little below the 
freezing point, the icicle will be longer and more slender 
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than when the change of weather is sudden and the cold 
is severe—they will then be quite short and “stubbed.” 
Some children are very fond of eating these cold hard 
sticks, but they are not good. 

a 


@ne of the ’Ologies. 

Boys and girls are not to be blamed for thinking that 
this world is full of pretty long words, and not only long, 
but hard ones to spell, pronounce, and understand. Not 
jong ago, some little one, not so young but she knew a 
great deal about some things, thought that most of the 
* study books” were on some ‘ology or other. She is 





for investigation, and after a number of years of studying 
the various kinds, seeing how they differ from each other, 
time of ripening, time of keeping, and many other 
things, he should put all his knowledge of fruits intoa 
book, what should we call the book? We might say this 
is So-and-So’s book which treats on the different kinds of 
fruits, their size, color, taste, and keeping quality, etc., 
or we might simply say this is “* Mr. So-and-So’s Pomolo- 
gy.’ —Now if any boy or girl is trying to learn the names 
of the various kinds of apples and other fruits, by asking 
the father or mother, or by going to a fair where such 
fruits are exhibited, and remembering how this and that 
kind looks, its size, shape, color, etc., that boy or girl is 





so hard to keep still—see him soon creep, and jumpalong 
the floor a few inches at atime until he found that for 
which he lives—a tender morsel, which had fallen from 
some child’s dinner-basket, or been dropped on purpose 
for the fun that it would bring. A mouse in school, if 
allowed to have his own way, watched by happy chil- 
dren’s eyes, but not knowing that he is observed, is per- 
haps the most fertile source of bad lessons that there can 
be; but it has the good side in that it keeps the pupils 
still. Yes! “as still as mice *—a stillness that a teacher 
feels, and will usually remove. Aside from the timid and 
quiet way in which he gets his spoils, which is cunning 
in an object so small as a mouse, there is the beauty of 
his very self. A monse that 
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has been fortunate enough to 
enjoy a good living, is plump 
and pretty; his coat is shiny, 
his ears are clean, and his 
moustache (which by the way, 
means mouse like or mouse-col- 
ored) is long and well kept. 
A nice mouse of itself—if one 
could lose sight of how he has 
made himself look so by petty 
theft and midnight plunder—as 
an object of beauty, is worthy 
of our highest regard. He 
combines all the smartness of 
the fox, and the delicacy of the 
deer; the shyness of the ante- 
lope, and the wisdom of the 
beaver--and all in a little lump 
so small that he builds his nest 
in our deserted boot, and rears 
a family before he is observed. 
It is-an old story that these 
little creatures so troubled an 
old bachelor that, driven to 
despair, he went a long way to 
a very large city to procure a 
housekeeper that might be able 
to drive away the mice. Of the 
success of the undertaking we 
are not told—at least, I only 
remember that through some 
bad arrangements, on the way 
home there was a great smash 
and a tumble down time gen- 
erally. But this story as it is 
told only goes to prove that 
mice at heart are dreadfully 
bad. I would gladly call them 
good, if they were so; but 
“ They =_ upon the pantry 
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And taste ofall me f please; 
They drink the milk that’s set 


‘or cream, 

And nibble bread and cheese.” 
Their whole nature must be 
changed before they can ex- 
pect to gain the lasting friend- 
ship of man. Mice and men 
may have some things in com- 
mon, but the mouse’s best in- 
terests are not man’s, and 
that which promotes the high- 
est enjoyment of man is op- 
posed to the well being of Mr. 
Mouse. There is an eternal 
warfare between them, and 
throngh that living instrument 
—J -—the dread of every throb- 











THREE MICE THAT ARE NOT BLIND. 


more or less right.. We have Physiology and Lithology, 
Geology and Zoélogy, Philology and Entomology, The- 
ology and Meteorology, Mineralogy and Anthropology, 
Ethnology and Psychology, but we. need not give any 
more. These words end in ology, and this word, like 
many others in our language, comes from the Greek. 
The meaning of this termination, or ending, as yon may 
please to call it, is discourse or treatise, a thorough ex- 
planation—a complete description “a telling about the 
thing.” Let us look into this matter of the ’ologies by 
taking one; as, for example, Pomology. Children are 
more Pomologists—there is another big word !—than per- 
haps Anthropologists or Geologists, though I have known 
some very good young Geologists. What does Pom 
mean? we know 2 little abont the rest of the word—it 
¢eomes from the Latin language which the old Romans 
talked, and means fruit. If we put the meaning of the 
two parts of our word together, we get fruit discourse, or, 
in other words, a complete treatment of the subject of 
fruits. As soon as we see the meaning of the word it is 
not so hard—words look blank and hard when we do not 
understand them. Suppose some person has made a 
great study of fruits, as pears, apples; etc.; he ate them 
when a@ boy, perhaps loved the subject so much that he 
even went into his neighbor’s orchard to get specimens 





studying Pomology, and if the study is continued until 
thoroughly understood, will become a pomologist. 


The Merry Mice. 


The bright little creatures, three of which are presented 
in the engraving, have had from early times a reputation 
for stillness, shyness, hatred of cats, and love of cheese. 
There is but little friendship between boys, “take them as 
they run,” and the ordinary mouse—and to be fair we must 
“take him as he runs”’ too. You will have to take him 
thus in most cases if he is taken at all. But before we 
kill the little mouse—and we do not argue that he ought 
not to be destroyed—let us see if there are not some 
things abont him that are interesting. Let us suppose 
each reader is so situated that a real, live mouse is in 
sight, and yet Mr. Mouse does not notice that he is being 
watched. This thonght takes me back to that old, red 
school-house on the hill, so old and shabby that a tramp 
would prefer to put up in the fence corner than enter; a 
building where the walls were fall of big holes anda 
host of friendly mice made many daily visits to get their 
supply of bread and cheese. Have I not watched him 
with his head at the hole and his sharp eyes, just like 
beads looking out from under his thin, upright, watchful 
ears, and then “ holding in” with all my might—it was 











bing, civilized mouge’s heart, 

the sworn enemy of the whole 
mouse tribe—the cat—man may hope to keep this little 
wolf from the door. Noone, it seems to me, can help 
admiring the mouse as to the form and texture of his be- 
ing—his eye is bright, his far soft, and his outline pleas- 
ing; but his disposition is bad. He comes when we do 
not want him, and goes only when he can injure us no 
more, or his own personal safety demands it. He looks 
better eating cheese in a picture than when in flesh and 
blood upon the pantry shelf. He is never to be trusted, 
and is not safe until he is dead, and even then it is our 
wish that he had died away from home, That he is 
closely related to the rat is almost enough to condemn 
him; but his own deeds are the ones by which he is 
judged. It isasad fact thatthe mouse was filled with 
the spirit of adventure during the early Pilgrim days, and 
came to this country in those old ships to establish a 
colony in the new world, that is now as wide spread as 
the Continent. He has been very successful in the work 
of colonization ; it has not been withont its strnggles and 
conflicts, and if the whole history of the subject was 
known it wonld doubtless be a story of trickery and cun- 
ning without intent to kill, on the mouse’s side, and 
self-protection mingled with no little malicious blood- 
shed on the other—if honestly written by himself it would 
be “*a plain unvarnished (mouse’s) fale.” UNciE HAL, 
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Spe Fruite: Blooded Live- ‘ 
Brook, Fancy Peuitry, nt ok ress, old 2nd. new varieties. 
W. paleo cabal atc bhinaa ve Fiants of best Quality: | 1 O00, 000 Mitte Sheed 
; a5 Con.tahes Seew ti Ma. hy Cte Oe Get Plants dir ~zh 4 Ces tt age fe 
Send for Price List. Address and Family Use. an ec entral Pennsy 
yania, “ the home of the Sharpless,” and be ‘eure they are 
“ne GARDENERS BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, | Zenuine. Desoriptive Catalogues free. J 
fend Sos Gestion Manaal-and Price.List for.1890..... mt Jefferson Co., Mo. J. iL. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Allthe new and standard kin justrs logue 
sent Free, U. 8 PRATT, Aer... orth a8. 
I Cue 244A NURSERIES. ESTAB 1835. 
Also Tree Fane aoe meee Rirawberr oan the Netog = 
re yg Ww 4 7 men, wp a ha ging Peach Orange 
ood Send stamp for sea List. ben, Be free at Gene oc All. kinds, fruit and etal 
ear-old am Te, TRBAX 2 Fredonia, N. Y. | ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Roses. Prices néver lower Hee it 
4 free. J. PERKINS, Mooresto od. 


ress 
WN. Je 





te W HITE PROLIFI ORN FOR 
SEEDS int Bion. iene rants Oh tll 5 Field an more care on stale Saad on 
anther, Ye wi pay to vend for it known, bub sill 9 ee Bete Bre above latitude 


COLE & BROTHER, SrEepsMeEn, PELia, Iowa. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
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B, M& Co's Reliable $4 tulogue 


of everything for the 


Harm or Garden mailed 
Wree toALL, It costs 
nething aid may save 


you a great deal. 
Migs Fresh and Genuine. Send for it. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church &t,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


BROAD-CAST SEED-SOW ER, 


for Sowing all Variéties or 
Grain and Grass Seeds, 
also Fertilizers. 

No. 1 Machine averages 12 to 15 acres 
perhour. No. 2 Machine (see.cut), from 
4to6, At the same time sowing better 
and far more evenly than by any other 
method. Send for circular. 

Agents wanted in every county. 


Benson, Maule & Co., 


eaahaare 223 Church St., 
Phitadelphia, Pa, 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRID BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 
VEGETABLE, FIELD. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My new popular Price List of fresh and reliable seeds is 
now ready and mailed free. It contains all the leading 
kinds of Vegetable, Field &' Flower Seeds, 
including the most desirable novel! 

















‘GARDEN arid FARM SEEDS 
of the Un Unitéd-Btates by 
CARSON, 


Bent to ant 
we. H.CA 


125 Chambers Street, New York, 


Illustrated descriptive .Catalogues ‘tiow 
ready, and will be sent on request offer a 


complete stock of Vegetable, Flower 
f 8 Fruit Plants; Ferti 

and Garden requisités, all of the very 
quality, and at reasonable prices, 






At Wholesale and Retail. Catalogues 
now ready for free distribution. Address 
with stamp; 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York City. 


ee eeeys 


Be =e ‘ew a) Sake 


1v cts. ; plain, Free. € atalogue of Straw- 
With 0. Fy Aaialon 





berries, plate, Fa tn 4 


ELLWANGER & BARRY; Rochester.N.Y. 
ci eeetigeteimnpineeeeh eae 


IE ION 2 TAT TT, TI TIE ETI 
Hybrid “Combining "thé hardi 
and nance colors oft oiomahe Rowe with the sweet 


per fame fume, per pe ye bloomin; fore 4 nies: 8) and Cte shodes of 


ae Descriptixe vias sent. free on smite 
colored plate of five choice oars, | ition. oer Eiptive Cat- 
alogue of old, standard sorts (8d 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
ii isitinliemmnciiens ses 











RONEN AND. GERANIUMS. 


ii I guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction, stock equal to any 
market. 
100 by express for $5. 50 by mail, $3. 
Samples, 14 for $1.10. Lists free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill, 





~o ge 

e West. A 
lotof Stan ard 
me ? yo Apple, 
ear, Peach, Cherry, Quince, 
select lot of Grapes, Gonse- 
Strar- 


car. A 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 











A beautiful work of 100 One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Ilworran ons, oi Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All fora Frve Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
Cents for postage will buy the FLoraL GuIpE, telling how 
to -_ them. 

e Flower and Vegetable Garden,16 5 Peams. “S 


oor Plates, and a = Rn hehe or 
cents in paper covers; elegant clo 
English in Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
REID'S PREMIUM SEEDS. 





*saido3 >000 @or1 
a dureis puce 





If you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates, 
Name this paper. |W, H, REID, Rochester, N.Y. 


R. D. HA WLEY’S 


SHED WAREHOUSE. | (Zetadiiched i9f2:) 
492 and 498 Matt Stréét;” Hartford, Conn. 
biz (Buslogne of New and, Choibe Vegetable and Farm 
for i now r ecady, ands sent free. 


I WANT THE NAME and address of every reader of 
this paper, who. would like to double or triple his potato 








crop, by i zrowing the most wonderful varieties in existence ; 

one. See eel, — Leon of ‘E —s nO ERLE, 
On application, ress 

Box 229, Watsontown, Northumberland Co., Penna. ; 


Seed Wheat 


The White Russian Spring Wheat, which has proved such 
4 success for the last two years, is again. offered as the most 
productive variety of Spring wheat ever introduced. 

We also have the Eldorado Spring Wheat, a new variety 
from Canadn. 4 Ibs. of either variety sent by mail for $1.00. 
Send stamp for samples and prices of above. also Seed Corn 
and Oats. Address WM. E. STITT, 

214 & 216 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








A Large Lot of Low Stocky 
Peach. Trees, 


ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE for SHIP- 
PING LONG DISTANCES, 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 





APPLE & PEACH TREES 


BY MAIL. 


Over 100 varieties of each kind qeneed to all sections. A 
fa)l list of the new, long keeping’ Apptes, néen of the Mar- 
ket and Beltanes Raspberry, Sharpless an — Strawber- 
pene St enabes one, a fal Unmet 0.1 stock in 

ra ut up to order. e Catal 
pon f g?fatis to all applic: AnLs, pas — 


OLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 
June Budded Peach Trees by Mail. 


none year Peach by expects of os it. Apple Trees at 





ni prices, IN, Stockley, Del. 
€ een and 
Fo ree Seed- 









/N \ lings. LARCEST 
’ Stock in Ameri- 
ca. All Nursery 
‘grown. Catalpa 


' » and 
4 ‘other forest trees 
by mai!. Robert 


Dougias & Sons, 
‘Waukegan, Ill. 


Prices have"advanced 
on nearly everything but 1 00 
lants. and may on them 
i de och 
F 8, e 
Acres agcopted at ile 9 rates ARIETIES 
Planted with good Lwell er eee Selected 
8 
BERRIES, Hn otsvetmeea® FRUITS. 
JOHN S&S. COLLINS, amt N. J. 


A NEW. VARIETY! 


Examined and Endorsed by Agricultural Departm 
Washington. A Large and Luscious oe 


HYBRID TOMATO. 


Superior 4 all other Species. ~ and flavor assimilatin: 
orchard fruit. This s ous 0 the Yellow La : 
and Red Medium, eac equally Tell is in flavor, ma = 
procured in packages of about 50 seeds, and = be sent to 

y address on receipt of 25 cents Addre 

SEVERIN MI R, P. O. Box 394, Davenport, Iowa. 








THE DINGEE & GONARD CO's 


our HE owe f 
suitable for te 
offices. & 
Vr eu 1 7 i 
e 
tga vor and choose 


a over Fv Ni atte Address 
Rose que DIN est e,OONAL SED Con Pa. 











Springfield, 0. 








GforS1, Ae 4 for (R2, 

fed Plantn 

see: e very? 

OS Serdspote by mal 


SEEDS, “Tiss PLANTS, 


ot handseuties, Seiji 
1 10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts, named....... 
s Lilies, ee je cecee ° 








rst class, 
J. LEWIS CHILDS, 





NEW HARDY. PLANTS 


in-large and remarkable variety, 
Inelnding the 
JAPANESE MAPLES. 
Rhodoflendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, 
Roses, Purple Beeeh, in large 
oan lete assortment of 
so a complete rtme 
Fruit..aad. ~Osnasmenial Trees 
Shrubs, and Vines. g 
Price Liste free, Descriptive Cafelogues 10 cents. 


PARSONS & SONS 00. (Limited), 


Kissena Nurseries. Flushing, N. Y. 





pe 800 varieties. and 
of V Soden oven and other planks by & main singe 
of Verbenary Hanes side Bi a, N.Y. 


TOBACCO frvuriits Meister! 
fr. \Ghinn’ witl rdered 

ori cts. 3 for 3 cts., 7 for Sets. 1 Tf prac- 
Point P. O., Wis, Stamp: t rowaten jeve Graze “ ie waded 
3 $ 8 NO} , un Ce 

to prices quoted. J. Oswaxp, Martinsville, Grant ¢ Co., Wis. 





Moreton Farm Seed Catalogue 

for 1880 sent free to all applicants, who send their address 

on a Postal Card to JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 
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WA 

ICE TOOLS Ae 
HAY CUTT rates oH, 
CORN SHELLERS. 4; &:. SOS: 


SEEDS vo vennrrecsnt 
se Everything for for the Farm,” 


Farmers Book s. n. csisstvetesntou, x. x. 
PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower. 
MZ 
















we ean be done by any other 
‘means whatever. Agents 
<= == wanted in every county 
=—S in the United States. 
S Price $6. Send stamp for 
scirtular. 

: LSS GOODELL COMPANY, 

Antrim, N. H., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





MATTHEWS’ sEhe. 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
ne eres Gardeners every- 

to be the — perfect and 
relia drill in Send for 
eircular. Menuisetnsed eniy. by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Champion of the World! 


THE 


Champion Grain _ Drill. 








POSITIVE FORCE FEED GRASS SEEDER. 


wie out. Fertilizer A ttachment ar 
Gum It hasa = tert fe rece feed G 
tributor. vs ecoure y all Kinds of of grain ci 
out the least. ingury.! to the seed. 


UNEQUALLED As A CORN PLANTER. 


Lb wipe) 33 ent can be relied upon to sow all 
a manures whether dry or damp in any 


Saat od cig Dra a4 ht,  guatenction Sim- 
pie: put durable, Lip o cash customers. 


OHNSO ERE & TR ° 
ot N, GERI out may. Y. 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Sorrier. Grap- 
ling Fork, bed and 
ooks. For Bs. ng Hey Hay, 
Grain, Beans, Corn Stal 
loose or in bundles, etc. ay 
be used in any barn. Also, 
Improved Stacking Appara- 
tus. Send for Circular, and 
get valuable information. 
E.V.R.Gardner& Co., 


Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 


BAER MACHER. 


Circular Saws, Scroll_Saws, Lathes, 
Formers, Mo: rs, gheponets, &c, 


For ootnal worksh 
COMPLETE O UTPITS for for 3 Mechan- 

ies and Audet. 
MACHINES ON TRIAL IF DESIRED. 

Send for git ay Catalogue and 
Price List. Mention this paper. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

Rockford, fil. 





FORK READY TO 
(ADJUST IN HAY 















WITH 
Patent Level Tread 
AND 
SPEED REGULATOR. 
Heebner’s Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co,, Pa. 








g ZB and BETTER work than | 





———— —” 


{ STEEL BARB FENCE;4 ‘ 


y 
Solves the FENCE Problem by meeting all the requisites of 


Every Land Owner 
should not fail to examine 
the merits of this fence. It 
is cheaper than all others. 
Easiest handled, and in faci 





























There is more 
service in this 
shaped blade 
than any other 
kind. 


THE PERFECT FARM FENCE, | 
To All Inquirers. 
— It is an impassable barrier, 
yet harmless. Prohibitst es- 
passing. It can be put up by 
any one, and is compactly put 
just what the people of the up for transportation. In 
| treeless States have needed ‘act, it is the only fence dog 
} or years. and wolf proof. \ 
| Cheaper than Wooden Fences. Imperishable when once in place. {udostractibje by the 
Elements. Wastes no soil by SHapE. Has no Weedy Fence Borders. elters no Enemies | 
[ of the Crops. A oction of ll at all seasons. It is easy ef Construction. lt needs ne re- tj 
| pairs. Accumulates no snow-drifts. St 
A STEEL THORN HEDGE. f 
| Impassable Barrier. Prohibits all Trespassing. It can not be destroyed by fire, 
wind, or flood. 
! 200,000 miles of Barb Fence have been erected in 1876, 1877, 1878. Agricultur=- 
1% ists, Herdsmen, Sheep Husbandmen, Ranchmen, Vineyard Proprictors, 
“FI Orchardists, Nurserymen, Railroad Companies, Road Proprietors, 
\ and ail owners and occupants of soil and areas to be protected, 
Manufactured by Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., 
\ WORCESTER, MASS., and 21 CLIFF ST. NEW YORK. 
Z inues 
Se 
The older readers will remember when the & A D DI E S. ” 
a> was the favorite. It went somewhat out - fashion ap ed 
ago, but it is coming again with some other good 
old things. The cutshows **Qur Best,’’ best finish, 
pearl mye Shays Price, $1.50, postage free; same 
in 4 blade, $2.00; or with ebony handle, $1.06; and 
Pom recy handle, $1.25. 

Our ** Old Fashioned’? [Razor 
Steel Jack Knife, 2 blade, 50 cents, 
nar Bors Brmer si 0, and 

ner, 
lighter ones for 50 one %5 cents. ” 


warranted, and replaced, 
if soft or flawy. Circulars free. Ad. 


MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





THE MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Dril} ever invented. It is radically 
different from and superior to all others. It is the enly machine which measures and 
drops the seed with a Trond e motion. and exactly the same amount at each foot or yard. 
It has been tested by ears’ use in n Massachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize 
at the “ Centennial.” oe The NITOR ”’ has been thoroughly tested during the 
seasons of 1878 and 1879, and ae Caaeshed asa 
EFIRST-CiInASS MACHINE 
by Professor Geo. Thurber, of New Jersey, and by Jas. ee Rochester, N. Y. 
tz Agents ‘Wanted.—For full descriptive r and testimonials, address 


THE MERRIMAC MACHINE CO., Newburyport, Mass, 


The Ready Family Soup Maker: LEWIS’ 


PERFUMED LYE 


98 Per Cent. Pure! 


STRONGEST AND BEST LYE MADE. This LYE is a FINE POWDER, and 
packed in cans with an ordinary slip-lid like our Baking Powder, so that any portion of 
contents of can may be used without spoiling balance, 12 pounds of Perfumed Hard 
Seap made in twenty minutes without boiling, —and your wash will be sweet and clean to the 
senses, without that nasty smell produced when using ready-made Soap or Soap made 
from other Lye. One teaspoonful will soften five gallons of hard water. 
LEWIS’ LYE 1s 28 per cent. stronger than any other Lye or so-called Rock or Ball Potashes. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


GEORGE T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Stockbridge Manures. Bowker'’s Phosphates. 


ANIMAL MEAL. LAWN DRESSING. 


NEW PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS gUST OUT—MAILED thay oa Address 
Chath m St. Bogen, | Mass. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., te ag lew Mork y. 


= ar 
2" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in - CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 
Grinds three times as fast as any other 


BEES OR HONE Y, mills. Always successful. Over First 


Mee, Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000in use. 
We will with pleasure send iN @ sample CURT of sear = They donotclog or heat; grinds 60 bushels 
ONTHLY GLEANIN BEE 


M ‘ per our. All successful Iron Feed Mills 
with a eee ere, rice-list of the yo im Derere ‘4 = INFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware: 
Hives, Hi one 


A al Comb, = Buy none but the best. Remember the 
pa oxes, all books and journals, and every- 



















Courts have sustained our Patents, Also 








ion 

fi g to Bee Culture. = ying Patented. —— i =e best Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 

ply ea your address ona postal card, written plainly, <— wer Wood Saws. Fanning Mills, and 
A. b. ROO’ ROOT, Medina, Oh a Pumps. Address CHALLENGE MILL CO., Batavia, Ml. 


ae 








sa Sah 
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HAY & STRAW PRESSES, 
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@DEDERICK’'S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES are guar- 
anteed ch -aper at price than any others as a gift or no sale. 
If inexperienced purchasers are confused by manufactur- 
ers of inferior machines who claim their presses are best, 
then order a press of each on condition that you keepthe 
best, and advise all that DEDERIUK’S PRESS will be 
there. The absence of all others will then convince you 
that DEDERICK’S PRESSES are beyond competition. 
Grand Centennial and Paris World's Fair Prizes, and a)] the 
United States Fair Premiuins for years past for DEDERIOK's 
PressEs. Beware of presses infringing Dedcerick’s Pat, 
Press and Bale. Address, for catalogue, 


—~ ON. B.—The attention of the public is respectfully invited to other 
advertisements of Hay Presses which have in these col- 
umns, silot which make Dederick’s patent sectional quadrilateral 
bale bound lengthways, and by Dederick’s ae and ma- 
chinery, and some even have the cheek to use erick’s Continu- 
ous Hay Press patent, without which the operation must stop to tie 
and remove the bale. Dederick has suits pending to en’ these 

tents, and will in due time p; te every p for $10,000 
ages. Meantime he ae remontrates against this high 
handed piracy of his property, and warns the public against being 
swindled into partnership in a steal with unscrupulous characters, 
Why join a steal for the benefit of thieves and receive an inferior 
machine, when the same price will purchase a one of the 
owner. While Dederick bore the immense expense o f introducing 
these improvements th: t are such a benefit to the hay interests of th. 
tountry, these communists opposed bim, and new mops to steal not 
mly Dederick’s patents, but the capital represented by its intro 
jon into use. Send for free copies of patents in proof of this, 


P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Improved Baldwin's American Fodder Cutter 








The Simplest and Rest! 
Only three Feed Gears! Cuts 
i all kinds of feed, hay, straw, and 
corn-staiks with ease and rapidity. 
Power cutters fitted with our Ime 
proved Safety Fly Wheel, 
which secures perfect safety tothe 
a and machine. See large 
advertisement in Oct. No. of Agri- 
culturist. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. C. PIE 0. 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 











PRONOUNCED 
BEST PLOW MADE 


Northern Ohio Fair of 1879, 
State Fair of New York of 1879, 
State Fair of Michigan of 1879, 
and by the 

Paris Exposition of 1878 
when it competed with 187 other 
PLOWS, and received the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL for being the BEST 
general purposé Plow in the world 
—an honor never before conferred 
upon a Hand Plow. 

Is the MOST EASILY ADJUSTED 
and MOST PERFECT SCOURING 
PLOW ever invented, and the thou- 
sands that are in satisfactory use 
all over the land demonstrate the 
fact that no other CHILLED PLOW 
‘manufactured is equal in EVERY 
RESPECT to the “GALE.” 


For Circulars and prices, address 


GALE MANUFACTURING ©0, 


ALBION, MICH. 
CT 





THE 


Herald of Health 


FOR 1880. 


It will give as its leading articles a series of twelve papers 
entitled 


How to Have a Clear Head and 
Common Mind Troubles, 


February subjects lie nearer the health, the happiness, and | 
the progress of the race. 


The following are some of the articles which will soon 
appear: 


1. Billiousness in Children, 

2. Headaches of Adults, 

3. Catarrh, its Cure, 

4. Constipation and its Relief. 

5. Prevention of Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever and Typhoid. 

Malaria Diseases, Causes and Cure. 

Sun Bathing, Air Bathing. 

Sali-water Baths at Home. 

9, Healthy Brains and Nerves. 

10. Low Spirits. 

11. Rearing Healthy and Beautiful 

Children, etc., etc. 
12, How Women may be Well. 


Each Number will be worth the yearly 
price and save ten times its cost in ill health, 
for it will teach how to KEEP WELL and 
retain health to old age, rear healthful, hap- 
py children, as well us how to recover health 
without medicines. 


Price $1.00 per Year. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


Every subscriber sending $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 
shall receive free a new book of over 200 pages, by Mrs. 
BERTHA MYER, entitled 


How to Govern Children. 


This work is the best book of its kind ever written, and 
worth its weight in gold to any parent. Price $1.00. 


Also just out: 


Hygiene of the Brain and 
Cure of Nervousness. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


**Get this book and read it, for | 
it abounds in practical valuable | 
knowledge.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. | 


PART I. CONTAINS: 
How the Nerves Act. 
Has Nervous Activity any Limit? 
Nervous Exhaustion. 
How to Cure Nervousness. 
The Cure of Nervousness (Continued). 
Food in Nervous Disorders. 
Fifty Important Questions Answered. 
What our Thinkers and Scientists Say. 
Nervousness in Girls. 
On Headaches. 
Resting the Brain. 
Hunting as a Remedy. 
How to Banish the Blues, 
Mental Hygiene for Farmers. 
Recreation in a Work Shop, etc., etc. 


Part II, contains 28 letters from distin- 
guished persons, including farmers on their 
physical and intellectual habits. 

Price, by mail, $1.50. 

It and Herald of Health $2.00, without premiums; with | 
premiums, $2.10. Samples, 10 cents, | 

| 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


$3.60 For #2.00. 
ANERI CRN ROR EPAUR OE sit LEP, ti 
price PAG year) and THE HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
LINE ($1.10 ee for $2.00. For $3.00 we will send the 


UU, or 
above and H NE OF THE BRAIN, Add 10 
cents for Premium. 


ddress M. L. HOLBROOK, 


6. 
7. 
8. 





j 
} 
{ 
| 








13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 





| containing a great variety -of Hems, including many 
| good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw énto smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 50. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles. and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the ** American Agrie 
culturist,” containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 


| 
| 


The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German: neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 38, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 


|| each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 


or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, eté.—To several in- 
| quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist, 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Jndd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





Hens in Winter.—If eggs are expected during 
the .winter months—and they ought to be—the fowls 
must be kept warm and well fed. They will not bear 
crowding, a fact that is too often overlooked. Hens are 
naturally active creatures, and must have room to ran and 
exercise themselves, The house must be kept clean, and 
an abundance of fresh air and pure water provided ; also 
a constant supply of oyster shells or bones, broken fine. 








Packing Frozen Meat.—Meat that has been 
frozen, a8 is often the case with pork and beef killed at 
this season, should be thawed out before being put into 
the barrel, as the hard frozen meat does not absorb the 
salt as it ought, and otherwise would do. 





Rolling Wheat After Sowing.—This is a 
good time of the year to observe the effect of rolling the 
wheat ground and making it emooth after the grain is 
| gown. If a light snow, or even a moderate one, comes, 
followed bya wind, it is carried to the fence rows, etc., 
| 





and lodged: wherever it can get a foothold, and if the 
field is rolled smooth the surface of the ground will be 
| left bare and exposed to the severe cold, and more es- 
| pecially to the destructive influences of sudden freezings 
| and thawings that may follow. If the surface had been 
| left rough, much of the snow wonld have remained in 
| place abont the roots of the plants, and served as a pro- 
tection against ** winter killing.” : 





| Milking.—The thoughtful dairyman knowe the value 

| of a good milker, and will have no others in his herd. 
Much of the complaint made by men who have recently 
bonght good milch cows and been disappointed in them, 
is dune to the change of the milker. Carelese milking is 
a fertile sonrce of loss in dairying. The milk should be 
removed as rapidly as possible to the last drop, and at 
regular hours. With careful milking, kind treatment of 
the cows in all respects is of course understood. 








76 avant seattle 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—<>_— 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Jan. 13th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK seg 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 d's this m'th411,000 3,105,000 3,467,000 183,000 $12,000 1, st 000 
a ~* m "th526, 000 6. "127,000 4,036,000 589,000 602,000 ‘916 000 
Fiore. Wheat. Corn. Rue. Barley. Oats, 
ad's this m'h816,000 18,570,000* 4, os 000* 159,000 408,000 1,284,000 
25 d's derst 11h465,000 23,817,000" 5,9 000* 354,000 611,000 1,805,000 
* Including sales for forward aehivery. 
2%. Comparison with same period ‘at this time last year, 
Reogiprs. poy Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
23 days 1880. .411,000 3,105,000 3,167,000 183,000 312,000 1,128,000 
a aays 1879. “$15,000 23249, 000 321, 000 68,000 137,000 405,000 
Fiour, Wheat. Corn Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Ss days 1880. .316,000 18,570,000 4,991,00) 159,000 408,000 1,234,000 
23 days 1879. .267,000 6,109,000 3,051, 000 279,000 307,000 768,000 


3. —- at New York, Jan. 1to Dec. 31. e 
Flou Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 


*79.5,562,500 70,878,000 42,361,000 3,305,000 8,478,000 11,159,500 480,000 


78.4 "629,300 62,928, 000 38,113,300 4,628,300 6,388,000 14 :479,600 705,500 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Dec. 31. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
or .. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. a. 
79.3,684,400 61,538,900 35,319,700 3,941,600 147,900 521,400 393 
*78.2,630, 400 55,019, 400 27,440,500 4,184,850 1,518,800 3,658,900 376.200 


5. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley. Oats, Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush bush. bush 
Jan. 12, °80. .7,792,320 1,378,000 426.191 557,857 557,009 143,891 
Jan, 14, 79. .3,429,571 1,729,857 572,670 98,425 922,332 91,447 
Jan. 14, "98. .2,169,552 1,048,859 286,654 935,084 1,600,182 318,512 


6. Stock of Flour Here Dec 31. 
1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Total, bbis..........275,900 400,000 372,000 398,000 


Corrent WiHOLKSALK Prices. 
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Dec. 12. 
Frovr—Super to Extra State #5 40 @650 $¢ 
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With the opening of the new year, business in Bonds 
and Stocks has been quickened by the restoration of 
ease in Money, which had been quite stringent through 
the last few weeks in December, chiefly becanse of the 
8, then in progress, for the 1st of Jannary in- 

terest and dividend disbursements, the aggregate of which 
has been very liberal, thus reflecting, in part, the successes 
ot the past year, in the industrial and commercial lines,—- 
the promise of which for the year now fairly entered upon 
is viewed as even more encouraging.... Produce and 


8. 
00 @ 600 
Super to Extra ws n. 540 @900 500 @ 850 
Extra Genesee.. . 68 @750 58 @72 
Superfine W esteri . 540 @60 500 @56 
* xtra Western .. 600 @9% 550 @900 
= “ Minnesota....... 600 @900 575 @900 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, # 100s 230 @26 210 @235 
BUCK WHEAT, per bush....... — @_ 6 — @ 
tYE Pyges. Supertine. . 48 @550 50 @540 
Corn-Mina 2% @335 260 @33 
CoRN-FLOUR, were 4200 @450 40) @450 
OaT ME\L, @ § @75 50 @700 
Wuear—All kindle of White 1424%@162% 13 @1 50 
Red and Amber..... 140 @162% 115 @155 
5 @150 nal 
@ 0 58 @ 7 
@ 7 58 @ 170 
@ 66% 56 @ 60 
@ 35 46 @ 51% 
BS @ 7 2 @ 9% 
cas 5 @110 70 @108 
Hat is ule, # 100 De ee o G8 @ 9% 600 @ % 
STRAW, #100 S8............... 0 @ 8 50 @ 95 
Corron—Middlings. ® B |. IWk@ 18% RKX@ 12x 
Hors—Crop of 187 ‘x ee 30 @ 40 
1878, #D...... 7@ 2 i@ 18 
iv  *_ J eee 4@ 10 7 @ 12 
Fratinens—Live Geese, # Six@ 524% © @ 55 
Szev—Clover, West. & ere 8%@ 10 84@ 10% 
= Timothy. #@ bushel... Nominal. 240 @2%5 
°° Flax, ® bushel.......... Nominal. 165 @ 200 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &., 8D 3 @ 14 34@ 14 
Seed Leaf, # b. 6@ 3 6 @ # 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # $2 55 80 @ 56 
** Domestic, owcee # 26 @ 8% 380 @ 55 
** California ...... 13 40 18 @ 4 
TALLOW, # b “a Ep 6%@ 7 64K@ 6% 
O1L-CaKe—# ton... 350 @ — 3500 — 
Pork—Mess, # barrel .1250 @128 12% @13 00 
‘+ Extra pee. # barrel... —- @ — 10530 ‘= 
Baerr—Extra mess........ 1100 @1150 1100 @11 50 
Lanb, in tres, & Mbis, # 100 70 @835 79 @840 
Borren—State, # b. 146 @ 37 188 @ 37 
” eee poor tofcy.b. 15 @ 32 4@ 3 
Cue me 3 ine. 5 4@ 18% 9@ 14 
Fresh, ® dozen ....... 6 @ 2% Re 18 
PouLTRY—Fowls, # D 7@ 12 6@ 13 
** Chickens, Dd. 7 @ 2 5 @ 16 
** Roosters, # B 3Kq@ 5 4@ 5 
Turkeys—? b. 6 @ 12 8 @ 13 
. # pair... + +? te 
Ducks, > air 0@ 7 45 @ 80 
“ Sikes s @ e - e 4 
RaBBI g ea @ 3 5 
ARES, fr. Tuisetbecs. tes 3 @ 40 20 @ 30 
UCKS, Wild, ® pair.......... 20 @2530 3 @ 325 
RMI... 0000+ c0000e0 150 @25 123 @1% 
ARTRIDGE. # pair... ........ 20 @ 50 0 @ %5 
PIGEONS, @ doz. .......... 200 @250 10 @ 100 
eh lie erepeeeeroepe © @10 bh @ 4g 
v 9 @ 12 8 @ 
——. # barrel. 15% @300 ib @ 
BS, # bbI....... 20 @40 —@ 
POTATOES. Bbbi..... 87 @20 3 @ 
0 @€323 5 @ 
7 @10 @ 
8% @ @ 
— @ @ 
i @ @ 
4@ @ 
& @ @ 
3 @ @ 
50 @ @ 
50 @ @ 
0 @ @ 
am @ @ 
3% @ @ 
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Merchandise interests stom shown a fair degree of activ- 
ity, for the season. Metals have been the prominent 
feature, in the way of renewed and very decided buoyancy 
in values, through the unusually extensive operations, 
especially in Iron, Iron and Steel Rails, and Tin, for 
prompt and forward delivery, closing in favor of sellers. 
Hardware has been attracting more attention. Bootsand 


- Shoes have had an increased call for Spring styles. Hides 


have been less freely dealt in but have not varied much in 
price. Leather has been quite brisk; Sole having met 
with a ready sale, but at some slight reductions in quota- 
tions, under more liberal offerings. Seeds, Hops, Hay, 
and Straw have been very moderately sought after. Dry 
Goods have been in fair request, and held with confidence. 
Naval Stores have been more active and quoted higher, 
but closed less firmly. Petroleum has further yielded in 
price, on more urgent offerings, without leading to re- 
markable animation in the dealings, for early or future 
delivery....Provisions have been in more demand, large- 
ly in the speculative line, on a fluctuating market, clos- 
ing, as a rule, with more firmness. Lard has recently 
attracted more attention from shippers, particularly 
Western Steam, for the Liverpool market. Butter has 
been in good request at generally full figures. A livelier 
inquiry has been reported for Cheese, which has been 
advanced rather sharply....Cotton has been fairly active, 
almost wholly in the option line, but at variable prices, 
leaving off with an upward tendency....A fair demand 
has been reported for Wool, prices of which have been 
remarkably well supported, in instances showing a gain, 
since our last, and closing quite firmly, on comparatively 
limited supplies, which, it is apprehended, will be found 
inadequate to meet the requirements of consumers, up to 
the incoming of the next clip.... Tobacco has been quot- 
ed steadier, on a freer movement, in good part for ship- 
ment.... In the Breadstuff line, a noteable reaction has 
occurred, since our last, from the buoyancy of the preced- 
ing month, values suffering serious depression, through 
the falling off in the export demand, as reflecting the 
heaviness in the foreign markets, the extraordinary ac- 
cumulation of stocks on the seaboard, and in the inter- 
ior, (making what are called the visible supplies of Wheat, 
—embracing the hoards at lake ports, in transit, and on 
the seaboard —at latest dates, 29,620,000 bushels ; — of 
Corn, 11,500,000 bushels; of Rye, 1,136,000 bushels; oi 
Barley, 4,334,000 bushels; and of Oats, 3.074,000 bushels, 
against, on December 13, an aggregate of 28,688,500 
bnshels Wheat, 10,079,400 bushels Corn, 1,162,000 bushels 
Rye, 4,668,600 bushels Barley, and 2,672,200 bushels Oats;) 
and the baneful influence of speculative manipulation, 
which has arrested the outflow of produce from our ports, 
and led to a further material decline in ocean freights, 
which on Grain fell to 3d. per bushe! by steam for Liver- 
pool (though rallying near the close to 4d.), and 4s.@4s.3d 

per quarter, of 480 lbs., by sail for Cork and orders, and 
proportionately to other destinations. Home trade deal- 
ings have also diminished in value. At the close, the ad- 
vantage, almost thronghout the market, was unmistakably 
in favor of buyers, especially in the instances of Wheat, 
Oats, Rye, and Flour. Wheat was pressed forsale at the 
extreme close, and Winter grades, under the pressure, 
receded, on Monday, 12th of January, 2@8 cts. a bushel 
on an active but feverish market, leaving off with a down- 
ward tendency. The purchases of Wheat, as reported on 
that day, were to the aggregate of over 1,450,000 bushels, 
of which only about 140,000 bushels were for early delivery; 
the bulk of the transactions having been in the option 
line, and these options exclusively on the favorite grades 
of No. 1 White and No. 2 Red, the February and March 
deliveries now meeting with most favor, as postponing 
pay day to the furthest, and thus extending the privileges 
of speculative operators. Spring Wheat has recently 
entered to an unusually limited extent into the daily 
sales,—the views of buyers and sellers having been too 
wide apart to admit of activity. In sympathy with Wheat, 
Flour, Rye, and Oats gave way in the latest dealings, and 
closed weak. Corn participated in the reaction, but suf- 
fered less severely, and for early delivery, hardened a 
little, in the final movements, which were, in good part, 
on the export account. 


New York Eive-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK RNDING Beeves. Cows. Cnires. Sheep. Sivine. 
ec. 15, 10,187 350 1,728 23.964 32,271 
Dec. 22 .. 12,814 300 3,330 29.797 34,261 
Dec. 29.. <7 250 1,016 19,154 25,335 
WOR: Biscecenesnce +.11,039 151 1,056 22,804 26,411 
Total for 4 Weeks. .43,503 1,051 5,130 100,719 118,278 


do. for prev, 4 Weeks 41,066 1,28 6,575 123,626 182,361 

Beeves. Cows. = Sheep. Sivine. 
Average per Week.......10,87%3 263 ay 0 29,569 
do. do. last Month ..10,266 314 an 30,906 45,590 
do. do. prev’s Month..12,736 272 3251 39, 443 44,248 


Prices for beeves the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
«eee 64@11\KC, 84@ 9Ke. . . 
a a 
2¢ c. C. 
@lil c 84@ 9i¢c. 





Beeves,—The market opened dull and unpromising, 
and the foreshadowing of a poor business was fully re- 
alized. A slight improvement occurred when the Christ- 





wet UARY, 








mas cattle came in and lifted up the general run of tho 
market, but this was soon lost, and dullness again ruled. 
The best price and highest estimated average was for 
some Kentucky premium steers which brought 12 cents 
per Ib. on 60 lbs. to the 100. The range for the last day 
of the month was lower, ordinary steers sold per 7% @ 
8% to dress 55 lbs.; good to choice at 8% to 10%c. for 56 
to 57 1lbs.; extra brought to 11@ to dress 57 Ibs. The 
export business has been quite brisk, from 6,000 to 8,000 
quarters being shipped weekly, with about 2,000 carcasses 
of mutton and some hundreds of dressed hogs. The total 
receipts for 1879 have been 568,681 cattle; 8,231 cows; 
168,340 calves; 1,540,180 sheep and lambs, and 1,711,004 
hogs....Cows.—Receipts have been lighter and prices 
lower ; trade being dull with a slow demand. Prices 
range from $30 to $50 per head for poor to good, and $60 
to $65 for extra milkers....Calwes.—A good demand 
with decreasing supply has sustained the market and 
prices have been strong, and advancing for grassers, which 
sold for 24%@3 cts. per lb. live weight ; milk fed calves at 
314@A} cts. per lb., and veals at 5@8 cts, per Ib. for fair 
to good, and 8% cts. for extra.... Sheep and Lambs, 
The market has ruled strong all through the month with 
advancing prices. Sheep have gold at 44%4@6cts. per lb. 
live weight for common to good, and 614@6 for choice 
ewes and extra wethers. Lambs have gone off readily at 
6%@7% cts. per lb. At the close a strong feeling pre- 
vailed....Swine.—aA good demand and firm prices have 
marked the month’s business. Live hogs have gold for 
43{@5% cts. per lb., with a firm market at the close. 


The Horse Market.—The business of the past 
year has been larger and more active than at any time 
since 1874. The supply of horses has also been better, 
and shippers have had a better margin for profits. Heayy 
draft horses have been most in demand; this is a straw 
which shows the direction of the current and which 
should be noted by breeders. Fine coach horses have been 
competed for by both native dealers and exporters, and 
have met with ready sale. This is another valuable indi. 
cation. Common horses have been neglected except by 
local farmers and have suffered as they always must do in 
competition with used-up car horses which go into the 
country at low figures on the chance of recuperation. 
The year’s exports reach to 2,461 horses and 3,002 mules, 
many of which went to South Africa for the British army. 
The imports were 47 Normans from France; 15 Through- 
breds from England ; 65 Shetland and 4 Norway ponies. 
Business opens quietly for the new year with moderate 
demand and low prices, except for fine stock. 

Prices of Feed. 


Cotton-seed meal, 





Linseed--cake meal ode 87. 
MiddlingS ....0.....se008 eee ecnseabnashsddpeqnessee a4 24.00 
UM, pcsseessdueresuniess SubenteuRtaoeoness sted = 23.00 
DOTA ANOR . cncceccvsscwssden Mathes csdeeese sess ves ned 23.00 
Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9ke. 
— of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per ib. 3K%@4 c, 
do. do. (potash 2744 per cent) per Ib:: igaiye 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. ¢. p. ton “815 218.00 


Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per lb.. ; @2Kc. 












ey go: SL ae ae 5 C. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib......  4c.@4c. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton...... $40.00 245.00 
No.1. Peruv. Guano 10 p.ct. — —" @ ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do..... 47.50 
do. do. gnar anteed, EI ol al K 56.00 
do > rectified, per ton, 9.00 p.c.. 65.00 
do. do. do. 840p.c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific Gasne, big, EE lt eee -. 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer W ‘orks, Fine Ground Raw Bone,...55.00 
Mapes’ Complete — ee lay soils) per 1 yoo . ponewel 25.00 
do. do, ight soilx) per 1,000 25.00 
do. do mY ’ Brand, (wheat) * } Pepa ibs.°0.00 
do. Bone, strictly “pare, meal . aes per ton.......42.00 
do. do. do medium...... do. 86. 
dé. do. do dissolved.. do. 42.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure........... do. 35.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, per ton 45.09 
Wheat do do 45.00 
ad Seeding Down Manure, per ton 40.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per ton. ..... 40.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton.. ° 33.00 
Baugh’'s Manure for Tobacco and G rain, per ton.. 45.00 
Ww alton, Whann & Co.'s Raw Bone Phosphate. eee 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 5.50 
—_—_— See 


Killing Hogs.—This work should be done in as 
quiet a manner as possible, that the animals may not be- 
come excited—in a fever heat—just before being killed. 
Avoid running or driving them rapidly for any distance, 
as the quality of fiesh is thereby injured. 





Some Dairy Statistics.—There are over 13,000,- 
000 milch cows in the United States, from which over 
350,000,000 pounds of cheese and 960,000,000 pounds of 
butter were made during the past year. 

The Pear-Leaf Blister.—This wide-spread dis- 
ease of pear trees is now considered as the result of the 
attacks of a minute insect, a mite called by a German 
naturalist Typhlodromus pyrt. Prof. Burrell, of the 
Illinois Industrial University, has made a special study 
of this subject, and finds that the mite is peach-colored, 
with only four legs, and hundreds of them are found in a 
very small space within the diseased tieeuc of the leaves. 
The remedy suggested is to cut back the last year’s wood 
and burn the parts removed; this is sure death to 
the mites which are crowded between the bud scales. 
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Eclipses for 1880.—There are to be six, namely: 
(1) A total of the sun, Jan. 11, visible through portions of 
Utah, Nevada, and California. (2) Total of the moon, 
June 22, invisible in eastern portions of. the United States. 
(3) Annular eclipse of the sun, July 7, invisible in North 
America. (4) Partial of the sun, Dec. 1, visible only in 
the Southern Hemisphere. (5) Total of the moon, Dec. 16, 
invisible in the eastern United States. (6) Partial of the 
sun, Dec. 31, visible in eastern United States. Thus the 
last day of the year brings the majority of our people a 
partial eclipse of the sun, and the only visible one. 








The Ice Harvest.—The time for filling the ice- 
house will soon be over, and the harvest of ice should be 
mace at the earliest day. To those that have never had 
the convenience, nor practised the economy, of a supply 
of ice for the hot months of summer, let it be said that it 
pays, and a house built now will not be too late. 





Salt Marsh.—‘“ P. W. H.,” Aransas Co., Tex. Un- 
less you can, by means of tide-gates or otherwise, con- 
trol the inflow of salt water, you can make no valuable 
improvement in the quality of the grass produced. If 
the water can be excluded, Orchard-Grass, Timothy, and 
other ‘*tame’’ grasses may be sown after the rains 
have freshened the surface. If this can not be done, 
encourage the natural grasses of the marsh by removing 
brush and other plants than grass, so far as practicable, 
for the natural growth is of far more value than is gener- 
ally supposed, not only for bedding, but for feeding. 





The Western N. Y. Horticultural Socie- 
ty.—There 1s no Society whose meetings we have a 
stronger desire to attend, or whose published proceed- 
ings—always breught out promptly, by the way—we read 
with more interest than this. Its meetings are held at 
Rochester, one of the great horticultural centers of the 
country, and when the cultivators from all the western 
parts of the State meet those belonging in that city, they 
form a gathering that, for practical knowledge of the 
subjects they discuss, can hardly be equalled elsewhere 
in the country. The meeting this year was held after 
this number went to press (Jan. 28th), but it is safe to 
say in advance that the proceedings were worthy of the 
occasion, it being the 25th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Society; a quarter centennial celebration, 
demanding an extra effort on the part of the members, 

Where can Cranberries be Grown ?—“ A. 
G. 8.,”" Fayette, Iowa, has a piece of springy ground on 
the banks of a river, usually overflowed in spring, and 
is wet most of the season, and thinking that Cranberries 
may be grown there, asks us how toset about it. Wecan 
best answer this and other similar letters by giving the 
essentials in Cranberry Culture. The Cranberry plant, 
or vine, will Zéve almost anywhere when once established, 
but for its profitable culture, there are certain essen- 
tials, in the absence of either one of which no cranberry- 
grower would undertake it. The soil must be either 
peat or muck, so situated that it may be drained for 18 
inches below the surface, and an abundance of water at 
hand so situated that the ground may be flooded to the 
depth of some inches at once—added to these there must 
be at hand a supply of pure sand, enough to cover the 
whole surface of the bed for an inch or two. Without 
these success can not be hoped for, and it is not always 
realized when these are all present, as there are various 
accidents and troubles that may defeat the cultivator. 





Poplar Sprouts.—S. Lea, writes that at the base 
of his poplar trees, there are some shoots, and he would 
like to plant them if they will grow, but they have no 
roots, He wishes to know what to do and how to do it. 
A poplar will grow almost as well withont roots, as with, 
Cut them any time before the buds start, as small ag a 
lead-pencil, or as large as the arm, and six inches or six 
feet long, sect them out or drive them in where they are 
wanted, and they will attend to the rest of the work. 

Cannot Tell.—‘‘ A Reader” asks why the vine of 
the bean turns one way and that of the hop in the op- 
posite direction in their twining around the supports. 
Of course it is not very satisfactory to say it is the nature 
of each to climb in its own way—but that is about as far 
48 we can go. Why will a chick run towards the hen 
that clucks for it, though it be for the first time, and the 
hen is not in sight? There are many things in nature 
that are beyond any exact explanation. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia has broken ont in New 
Hampshire, and the Governor has appointed a Board of 
Commissioners to investigate the appearance of the dis- 
ease. A number of cattle have died at Haverhill in that 
State, and grave fears of its spreading are entertained. 

Corn Nubbins for Kicking Cows.—There 
{san old farmer in Vermont who bnys all the kicking 
cows he can find, and cures them with kind words, abund- 
ant use of the currycomb, and feeding of corn nubbins, 
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We are at a loss to decide which of the three agents is 
the most important, but think there is more in the first 
two than many may think. Harsh words and blows 
would more than overcome the soothing influence of the 
nubbins. Even cows can be influenced by example. 





Pressure on a Cistern.—“T.B.P.” Ifacistern 
is empty, and the ground full of surface water, the pres- 
sure will certainly be considerable, and may be dangerous, 
if the cistern is not well constructed. If it is made of the 
shape of half an egg, the pressure will not injure it, that 
being the strongest possible form. If itis round with a flat 
bottom, the sides will be sound but the floor may be burst 
in. In such cases it would be well to provide against the 
danger by making the cistern of the strongest shape, and 
laying the bricks in the most substantial manner. 

The Bradshaw Plum,—‘ J. P. W.,” Fennville, 
Mich., asks us to give the merits of this plum, as it (the 
tree we suppose), is being offered for sale in his section. 
The Bradshaw is a fairly good, large, blue plum, ripening 
in August. In making a selection of 10 varieties, in the 
order of quality, we should not inclnde the Bradshaw. 
In selecting 10 for profitable market culture, this would be 
included, and stand towards the head of the list. If offer- 
ed as being ‘*Curculio proof,” or ‘* Black-Kuot proof,” 
or remarkable in any other way, it is misrepresented. 

Fertilizer for Cotton.—‘ J. R.,”’ Kaufman Co., 
Texas. Peruvian guano is one of the best fertilizers for 
cotton. There are special manures made for this crop by 
the manufacturers of fertilizers, whose addresses may be 
found in the advertising columns; these fertilizers are 
cheaper than guano, and sometimes more effective, being 
richer in potash, the element that is most needed. 

Book on Cotton Culture.—‘ R.,” Lawrence, 
Texas. The most modern information about cotton cul- 
ture is contained in the Manual of Agriculture by E. G. 
Wall, of Mississippi. The culture is very simple, and a 
whole book is hardly necessary to tell all the story. 

Chalk and Water in Milk.—The daily city 

papers often call attention to the quality of the milk 
furnished tocity customers. There is abundant reason for 
doing this, and they can not too frequently insist, that 
milk must be furnished just as it comes from the cow. But 
these articles lose much of their force by implying, indeed 
some of them directly asserting, that a mixture of chalk 
and wateris served in place of milk. This is absurd; the 
most skilled manipulator can make no mixture of any form 
of chalk, that will. be no more dense than ordinary milk, 
from which the chalk will not completely settle, upon 
standing fora few hours. We doubt if there was evera 
pint of milk sold in N. Y. City, in which chalk was used as 
an adulteration. In London, milk and other adulterations 
were carried to such an extent, that Parliament had the 
matter investigated some years ago. Doct. Hassall, who 
was officially connected with these examinations, and has 
probably examined more samples of milk than any other 
person, says of chalk and starch in milk, while he admits 
that they may be very rarely used, that “It has not 
happened to ourselves to meet these substances in milk.” 
Wanklyn, also of London, in the most recent work on the 
** Analvsis of Milk,” says nothing about the occurrence 
of chalk. The fact is, the most serions adulteration of 
milk is with water. Besides the addition of water, milk 
is impoverished by the abstraction of cream. These two, 
the taking off of cream, and putting in water, are the worst 
that happen to city milk, and these are bad enough. 
It diverts attention from thege real troubles, to talk about 
improbable, if not impossible “chalk and water.” 





Gold and Silver.—The United States produced 


$32,529,920 of gold and $38,623,812 of silver during the 
year 1879. Nearly the whole of the gold, except 4 millions 
used in the arts, has gone into employment as money, 
and about two-thirds of the silver has passed to the mint. 
In addition to the production, we have imported $75,000,- 
000 in gold, while the exports of it have been almost 
nothing. It has been a golden year for us. 


Mending Rubber Boots and -Shoes.—A 
number have asked how rubber boots and shoes could be 
patched. Of course any cement used for this purpose 
must be elastic, and the only thing snited to the work is 
a solution of rubber itself. Unfortunately, rubber is solu- 
ble in but very few liquids, and these are either costly or 
dangerous to have about on acconnt of their volatile and 
inflammable character. Probably the best solvent of rnb- 
ber is Bisu!phide of Carbon. (See “‘A Wonderful Liqnid,” 
page 453, November last.) We dislike to publish a recipe 
that we have not tried, and rarely do so; the following, 
commended for patching rnbber, we have not used for 
that purpose, but have used it for cementing other arti- 
cles, and have reason to think it will answer for that. 
Take one part of Rubber, three parts of Gutta-Percha, and 
eight parts of Bisulphide of Carbon. The Rubber and 
Gutta Percha must both be pure; manufactured or vul- 





canized will not answer; both shonld be cat fine and put 
with the Bisulphide in a wide-mouthed bottle with a 
tight cork. They will require a day or so to dissolve, 
and will need thorough stirring to make a smooth mix- 
ture. Recollect that the Bisulphide and its vapor will 
take fire very readily, and the greatest caution must be 
used. Moreover, it smells horribly. The rubber to be 
joined must be perfectly free from grease, and the parts 
coming in contact should be rubbed with fine sand-paper. 
When the patch is put in place it should be held there, 
by winding a string about it, or in any other manner that 
will keep it under pressure until the cement is hard. 





A Shell in a Tea-Kettle.— H.” says in a visit 
to the shore of Long Island Sound, he saw the honse- 
keeper put a clean clam-shell or oyster-shell in her tea- 
kettle to prevent a crust from forming on the inside, and 
wishes to know if it isn’t ‘*an old woman’s whim.”—Not 
at all—but founded upon correct scientific principles, 
Some hard waters deposit, on being boiled, the Carbo- 
nate of Lime to which their hardness is due. In time 
this gradually accumulates and lines the interior of the 
tea-kettle ; we have seen such a crust two inches thick. 
A shell, which is Carbonate of Lime, is placed in such 
water, when the water is heated the Carbonate of Lime it 
contained is deposited; it is in accordance with “the 
nature of things ’ that its minutely divided particles 
should aggregate themselves upon the shell, which is of 
the same material as itself, rather than upon the smooth 
iron surface of the kettle, thus keeping the kettle clean. 

Treatment for Garget.—“F. 8. C. H.,” Law- 
rence, Mass. Garget consists of congestion of the 
udder, and it is not always caused by overfeeding. Some- 
times it may result from a poor condition, and often oc- 
curs in poorly fed cows from want of sufficient vigor to 
control the circulation evenly. The disease results also 
from cold, excessive exercise, bruises, lying upon cold 
ground or floors without sufcient bedding, nervous ex- 
citement, or any disorder of the circulation which may 
throw undue pressure upon the gl 1ds of the udder. 
One-quarter or the whole of the udder may be effected. 
Thus it is readily seen that a specific remedy that will 
meet all cases can not be given. The cause must be dis- 
covered and the appropriate remedy provided. General- 
ly, there is fever, and a dose of 12 ounces of Epsom Salts 
will tend to reduce that and lead to a recovery; the Salts 
will also act as an alterative upon the digestive organs, 
and will be useful in this case also, Accompanying 
remedies should be bathing the udder with warm water, 
injecting a solution of Soda to dissolve the curdled milk, 
or applying Iodine Ointment, which may be had at any 
drug store, externally to assist in absorption. 

Agriculture in France.—The French Legisla- 
ture has made the study of agriculture one of the regular 
branches to be taught in her public schools, A familiarity 
with the growth of crops, etc., is seen by that Republic 
to be as important as the fact that the earth is nearly a 
sphere, or the sun is between 93 and 95 millions of miles 
away from us. But where do they find competent teachers? 





German Ivy.—Nothing in the way of living plants 
adds so much to the checerfuiness-of a room as healthy 
vigorous climbers; and all things considered—ease of 
culture, rapidity of growth, grace and delicacy of form— 
the German or Parlor Ivy may well take a leading place. 





Celery.—The complaints that come to us of the fail- 
ure of celery to keep this winter show that the trouble is 
general. “ W.H.B.,”’ Waterbury, Ct., thinks that his 
trouble was due to late planting, but as he does not say 
when his was set out, we can not judge. But in general 
it is not necessary to go beyond the unusually warm 
weather to find acause. Celery will grow at a very-low 
temperature, and the weather has been for weeks at @ 
time so mild that the plant would grow. Growth in the 
trenches is fatal, for its roots being out of the ground, 
whatever growth takes place at the center, must be at 
the expense of the other stalks, which become hollow 
and flabby. Besides this, in such a mass of vegetable 
matter, the warm weather will soon induce decay. Lov- 
ers of celery can congratulate themselves that statistics 
show that such a winter as we are now having is rare. 





Initials in some cases, will answer instead of fall 
names, but not in the U. S. Post-Office. Had we written 
out a rule, that we were requested to send “‘ by letter,” 
placed it in an envelope and directed it to “H. B. J.,” 
Dayton, Ohio, it is very likely that it would be in the Dead 
Letter Office. No doubt the writer of the letter, signed 
only by the above initials, thought we were not very 
obliging to refuse him a small favor, and we hope he will 
now learn why we were obliged to do so. “A. C.,” of 
‘**Stmga,” will also learn why his postal had noreply. By 
aid of an imperfect post-mark, we could make out that 
the place was St. Marys, Ga., but as there was nothing 
to help us make out the A. C., we were unable to answer. 
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Steel Calkea Shoes.—If horses fail to ment in 
slippery places it will be because their owners fail to 
provide them with some of the several excellent devices 
to aid them. The Forged Steel Calk Horse Shoe, made 
by the Bryden Horse Shoe Co., has several points to 
commend it. The toe calk is very long, and with the 
others so placed as to give an even bearing to the foot. 
The inside of the shoe is of such a form as to prevent 
stones and other matters from catching in it, and the 
shape of the crease shows excellent workmanship and 
attention to details. The list of those who have used 
the shoe with approval includes the names of some of 
the eminent horse owners in the country. 





Coloring Butter and Cheese.—‘G. T. 8.” 
The coloring of cheese, to meet the notions of certain 
markets, is very common; to color butter in winter, 
eufficiently to restore the lacking color, is regarded as 
legitimate by some of those who make the highest 
priced product. So long as a perfectly harmless vege- 
table coloring matter is used no harm can come of it. 
The color used is Annatto in some form; this is pre- 
pared from the pulp that surrounds the seeds of a South 
American shrub or small tree. The seeds are put into 
water and fermented, the liquid is poured off and evapo- 
rated to a pasty mass, about the consistence of putty ; 
this is made into rolls, covered with some kind of 
leaves, and sent to market in baskets. Annattoine is 
the coloring principle separated from annatto, and is in 
&@ much more concentrated form. Annatto is sometimes 
used for dyeing cotton, but the color is not very fast: 
ite chief consumption is in the dairy, and though the 
amount used by each one is small, the aggregate is 
large. The principal importer is Mr. L. E. Ransom, of 
New York, who also prepares it in the form of a butter 
color ready for use. There scems to be a number of 
methods of writing the name: annatto, anatto and 
arnotto being used, and sometimes it is called roucou. 





Catalogues Received. 
SEEDSMEN. 

Benson, MavtE & Co., No. 223 Church Street, Phila- 
del phia, Pa., send an illustrated list of farm, garden and 
flower seeds, implements, etc. 

B. K. Buss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay Street. New York, 
= their catalogue a quaint exterior in Japanese style. 

e interior shows the usual number of novelties in 
vegetables and flowers. 

Wu. E. Bownrrcu, 645 Warren Street, Boston, Mass., 
sends his wholesale list and retail flower seed catalogue. 

Francis Britt, Mattituck (L. I.), N. Y.—Wholesale 
list of seeds grown by himself. 

W. Artes Burpee & Co., No. 221 Church Street. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., send their “Farm Annual,” which, besides 
bein a catalogue of seeds of all kinds, includes stock 
and mplements. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., No. 114 Chambers Street. New 
York, send a very full, neat and clear list of farm and 
garden seeds and appliances. 

D. M. Ferry, Detroit, Mich.—The full and profusely 
illustrated list of what is said to be the largest secd 
house <7 the world, gives views of their new store, the 
floors of which have an area of nearly five acres! 

L. W. Goopetyt. Amherst, Mass.—Illustrated list of 
seeds, bulbs and flowers. 

Henry Nunaesser, No. 83 Avenue D. New York.— 
Wholesale list of grass and forest tree seeds. 

Puant Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Very full in seeds of 
all kinds. An Almanac, a Gardener's Calendar, and use- 
ful garden instructions—a treatise as well as a catalogue. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, Ill. It keeps up its in- 
terest in giving pleasant talks about garden matters. 

Isaac F. Truuinenast, La Plume, Lackawanna Co., 
ss makes of his catalogue a quarterly called ‘ Seed 

Time and Harvest.” The first number promises well. 

E. Wyman, Jr., Rockford, [ll.—Full and neat, with 
sensible directions for culture. 

Perer HenveRson & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt Street, New 
York.—As usual, this bears the title ‘ Everything for the 
Garden,” and as it includes Peter Henderson’s plant list, 
its.title indicates the contents. Richly illustrated. 

Nanz, Nevuner & Co., Louisville, Ky.—A fuil and 
ustrated list of seeds, bulbs, plants, ete. 

NURSERYMEN. 

J. L. Ditton, Bloomsburg, Pa.—Small fruits, with 
@irections for culture. 

Lzstrz & McCune, Ipava, Fulton Co., Ill.—General 
Nat of orchard and small fruits and evergreens. 

J. R. Lone, Columbia City, Ind.--Small fruits. 

J. D. Mossy & Bro., Richmond, Va., at the Richmond 
Nurseries, offer a full stock of fruits, including a@ number 
of varieties originating in the State. 

J.F. Norrar, Oswego, N.Y.—The leading Strawberries. 

BE. & J. C. Witu1aMs, Montclair, N. J.—Small fruits, 
ornamental stock, seed potatoes, etc. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 
L. CHRESTENSEN, Erfart, Prussia.—Dried flowers, 
aye and other grasses, and winter bouquets. 

Davip Crarkez, Brisbane, Queensland, ‘Australia. — 
Quite a volume of seeds, trees, plants, implements, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brockway, Ainsworth. Iowa.—Poland China 
Hore, A na with artichokes and chufas to feed them. 

A. & T. Brown, 57-61 Lewis Street, New York.— 

Shafting, pulleys, etc. Excellently illustrated. 
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pron LEFFEL, Springfteld, Ohio, makes the rary 
walter Portable Steam Engine and the Leffel Turbine 
Water Wheel. The catalogue of this Turbine is a won- 
der, having nearly one hundred large pages in which a 
rofusion of full page engravings make the wheel so 
nteresting that one “at once wishes he had use for one. 

ANDERSON REFRIGERATOR LinE MaNnuau.—Aug. F. 
Higgs, manager of the above line, which runs its cars 
over various. routes, publishes its business in a neat 
amphlet, in which are given most useful directions for 
fandling all perishable articles. 

L. L. Reep, Auburn, Ohio. —An illustrated list of 
thoroughbred pigs, sheep, poultry, etc. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


What the Grocers Sell Us. 


A Manual for Buyers. 


Containing the Natural History and Process of Manu- 
facture of all 
Grocer’s Goods, 
Also their 
Adulterations, 
and how to detect them ; rates of tare, as allowed by custom 
and law; tables of weights, measures, moneys,etc, The whole 
being designed as a guide to aid in the purchasing of goods, 
By P. H. FELKER. 
Revised and enlarged. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yong. 


] of Hebron Potato, 3 Ibs. by mail, $1.00. 
Shar pice, Miners, Pres. Lincoln, and 
all th e leading a Grapes, etc., 
ac. Gatslogee fre 


~W ILLIA MS, Montclair, N. J. 


GE : E TUBEROSES. 
x 











Lh cen Guide, containing practi- 
y cal information for their culture, 
: mailed FREE. 

Cuttings o of choice Double and Single Geraniums, by mail, 


50c. per doz: 
CHARLES T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


FOR TREES! FLOWERS! 


AT WHOLESALE OR RETAIL send to the . 
BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, 


Established 28 years—600 Acres—13 Greenhouses. The fol- 
lowing are now ready for distribution—New General 
Descriptive Catalogue, 1l0c. New Plant Cata- 
logue and Price List free. Address 

BAIRD & TUTTLE, Agents, Bloomington, Ills, 


20 Flowering Plants $1 
BY MAIL FOR 
Prices Greatly Reduced. Our new instructive | 


Catalogue describes all the leading Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. 
It is the cheapest price-list ever o ret ae ree toall. Send 


for it to . 
Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


FIRST TREES AND PLANTS ,At ery, 


Apple Trees, 15c. each; Standard Pear, 30c. 
eich; Dwarf Pear, 20c. each: Strawberries, Rasp- 
berriex, Blackberries, and Grape Vines, by the doz., 100, 
1,000, or 10,000. Extra large stock of Sharpless, Miner’s Pro: 
litic, Albany, and other choice and standard Strawberries, 
Queen of-the-Market Raspberry. Send for circular and see 
low quotations. | 

8S. C. De Cov, Moorestown, celine. ae Co.,N.J. | 

















CHOICE SEEDS FOR ALL! Fy Them: 


cents, or five 3c. postage stamps, I will send to any address 
five packets choicest Seeds: Pansy, Bouguet Aster, Double 
Portulaca, Sweet Aly ssum,Japan nks,m xed colors of each, 
and my Illustrated feed Catalo; Hogue for 1880; or above and { 
other choice sorts for 25c. GOODELL, Amherst,Mass, 


Strawberry Plants Either kind)|Raspberry Plants 
50 Sharpless Pony tpaid 415 Cuthbert (Red) 
100 Crescent Seedling | for $1.00 |25 Herstine (Red) 
100 Cumberl'd Triumph] LaPHam [50 Brandywine (Bed) 
100 Mon: arch of Weet & ANTHONY)}25 Gregg (Black 
100 Boyden’s Thirty Clayton, Del/50 Mam.Cluster(Ble’k) 
100 Chas. pow Descriptive Blackberry PIl’nts 
GRAP ES, | Catalogue [35 sera A 
15 Concord Free 35 Wilson’s Karly 
12 Hartford Prolific The Doitar 35 Dorchester 
8 Martha (White) Nursery. '35 Lawtons, 


2( 00 WILSON’S ALBANY & CRESCENT 
oolittle’ Rai 








Seedling Strawberry Plants, and 40, 
7, all at specially ‘ a Also other 
Small Fruit Piants and Ornamental S 
BASSETT, Bellevue Avenue Doscuten’ Hammonton, N. a: 


Large Red Onion Seed, 


New crop, of extra quality; by mail post-paid, $2.15 Ib.; 
3 1b. 60c.; less amount, 15c. oz. Circular free. Address 
R. W. WOODVILLE, Seed Grower, Northfield, Minn, 


LOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 32 

KINDS FOR $1.00. paving over 40 years’ experience in 
cultivating Flower Seeds, etc., I have made a selection of 
all the most desirable flowers for general cultivation. An 
one selecting from it can obtain just as fine flowers as ff 
selecting from an expensive fanc if catalogue, at less than 
half the expense—as —_— on the list are sold by others at 
10e., 15¢., Wc., and 25c. . The list will be "Lent to all 
who apply forit. G. G ETSON, Flushing, L. L., N.Y. 
Wholesale and retail dealer 7: all kinds of seeds. 


P, E. Island Early Rose, 


BEST IN THE oo 


For early planting and heavy = Rigi $2.50 per barrel, 
Stock 2 Time ted. Please order ea 
C. DAVENPORT, 124 I Doe . Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


Catalogue of New, Rare and 
eautiful Plants 


will be ready Feb. 1st, with a colored plate.—It is full tn 
really good and beautiful plants. — New Dracznas, New 
Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New Roses; Geraniums, Cle- 
matises, &¢., with a rich collection of Fine Foliage and 
other Greenhouse and Hot-house plants, well grown and at 
low prices; Free to all my customers, to others 10 cts., ora 
plain copy free. © atalogue of Seeds and Roses free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Hardy Perennial Plants. 


For descriptions of A —_— and Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
the new and rare, as well as the old and reliable, with full 
directions for propagation and culture, see the Catalogue of 


WOOLSON & CO. 


The following are mentioned as either quite new and 
rare, or of such excellence that they should be better 
known: Clematis coccinea (Scarlet Clematis); Dicentra 
eximia (Plumy Bleeding Heart); Dictamnus Fraxinella 
(Fraxinella); Gentiana acaulis (Stemless Gentian); Iberia 
Gibraltarica (Gibraltar Can ay eat) Tris eet (Japan 
Iris); Lythruny alatum ( inged ‘Loose-strife); Psconia 
tenuifolia fil. pl. (Double Slender-Leaved Pseony) ; Spirsea 
palmata (Palmate Spirzea). A large collection of the best. 


LILIES, PHLOXES AND IRISES, 
A fine selection of 


HARDY CLIMBERS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS AND FERNS. 


The growing of choice Native Plants from distant 
> arts of the country a specialty. The largest stock of 
Vative Bulbs inthe country. All the novelties in hardy 
cag that appear in Europe imported and their adapta- 
ility to our climate tested, before placing them in our 
Catalogue. Great care is taken to have every plant true to 


name. 
Catalogue of 80 Pages 














| mailed to any address on application to 


WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 
ennai 





Owing to the Failu of the the Music 


> ay ae 
their 







of 
sical Instruments, and offer 
them at half cost to make. 


Pa ini Violin. Celebrated for fine tone and finish. 


neaganin ebony pegs, inlaid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow 
with ivory and silve rog, in violin box. Book of Instruc- 





‘ion, 2 a meno st paid, well worth $4. 


: Ele rant Cerman Sapereet: Book of Instruc- 


ased| Cer Flute. A splendid instrument. 
Book of pn Cone cork, h 00 Fieces Choice Music. By 
entire} mail, $1.75; well worth 


Earlebach Celeb Srated Harmonica, Pro- 
juces Ane y music, easy to learn, everybody is chanined. 
with it. By mail, postpaid, $1 

Cuven i Guitar, fixtures complete. Book of Instrue- 
= with 200, Pieces Choice Music. By express for $4; 
well wo 

Earlebach $10 B The most elegant and 
finest tone banjo in the Bales no oop is magnificent) 


tion, with 558 pieces choice music, including al/the music from] piated and burnished with Coin Silver. The neck is wal- 
Pinafore. By express for $3.50. More than satisfaction poets nut, and — inlaid. Former prices $10; by express, 





anteed, or money refunded. A better violin cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for $10. 


with poe of Instruction, with 


Pieces Choice Music, 
for only 





send, postpaid, with Words and Muajo, 100 Comic Songs for 40 cts.; 100 at Songs, 40 cts.; 100 Popular Son; ones. 40 cts.; 100 Irish Songs 
fore. 


We 
40 cts.; 100 Ethiopian Songs, 40 cts. This toon Aden to set a fine a fine instrument, f for so small s sum has never been offered 


At once, and secure the greatest bargain known. Ad: 


Do not dela: 3 order 
W. BATES & CO., bam Ahenton Boston, ‘ass. 





POTATO BUG. COTTON WORM. CANKER WORM. 


weecuses LOndon Purple. 


(Trade 
Mark.) 


Sold by all Wholesale Druggists and Stores throughout the Wnited States. It not obtainable of ears dealer, send 


direct to sole mannfacturers, HN 
Mark Lane, London, Englan 


Water Street, N. Y. 


ON PURPLE COMPANY (Limited 
P. O. address, ‘Bex 990. 


A. R. Wuitsey, Franklin Grove Orchard ¢ and Nurseries, Lee Co., [ll., writes: “ We have bid the Canker Worm a long 


farewell, and have done it with your LONDON PURPLE, 
PURPLE to 44 gallons of water, and applied with a force pump. 
PURPLE adhere to the leaves and Paris Green does not.” 


We put in abont three-fourths to one pound of LONDON 


[t is better than Paris Green, as the particles of LONDON. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


Has twelve STEEL Coulter Teeth and ten Stexx Cutting 
Spurs. Cuts over six feet wide and two to four inches deep. 
The only implement combining Pulverizer, Crusher, and 
Leveler; performs all three operations at one time in the 
most perfect manner. Works perfectly on light soil, but is 
especially adapted to sod and hard clay where other Har- 
rows utterly fail. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
NASH & BRO., 
Harrisburg, Pa., and 22 College Place, New York. 





ARTESIAN WELL 


DRILLING & MIN- 
YY ERAL PROSPECT- 
9 ING MACHINERY, 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** Amorican Agriculturist?? in the November Number 1879; 
Page 465. Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man; horse or 
sterm power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of menthatneed wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Bose Street, Now York, 0. 5. A. 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 





= a 

Portable Mills for Farmers, Saw Mills, etc. 18 Sizes 
and Styles. Over 2, in use. $80 and upwards. 
Complete Mill and Sheller .. A_boy can grind and keep 
in order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Com- 
lete Fisaring and Corn Mill. ALL SIZES. Send for 
ircular No. 28. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BURR MILLS. 


EVERY FARMER UIs 
OWN MILLER. 





WWW 








when you can obtain a first-class 
French Burr Mill for about same price, 
doing finest work for family use, and 
coarse as desired, and more of it, last- 
ing a generation. Address 


C. C. PHILLIPS, 4048 Girard Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why buy and use fron grinding mills ° 


OF MERIT 
: \ at 
AND : 

Roepe) CENTENNIAL. 















STREAM ENG 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 


Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 79 
rable. Also Horse Pow- £2 
ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILLS, Gins, Presses 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. Inguiries promptly 
answered. Se 
VerticalEngines, with or withou 
wheels, very conveni- 9 
ent, economical and & 
completein every dee 
mil. tail, best and : 
sree Cheapest Vert- 
: ical in the 








inuse. Fig. 
y-2ready for 
ssroad. 


The Farquhar Separator 
















orse 
f 


(Warranted) 
Penna. 





Agricultural 
orks, 


Phracher 








i~] 
el 
York, Pa. ue gs 
Lightest draft, | et 
most durable, & 8 af 
simplest, most & Scan 
economical Stus 
we, Waren * a8 
Soady for market. 
AND 
RIGHEST — SILVER MEDAL 
AWARDED AT 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A.B. Farquhar , York. Pe 


Union Railway Horse Power. 


THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are 
GUARANTEED 
to produce more Power 
wit 
LESS ELEVATION 
than any other Railway 
Power. Send for descri 
tive catalogue. WM, L. 
Sees BOYER & BRO., 2,101 Ger- 
aes POmT SFOS mantown Ave.,, Phila., Pa. 
Also, manufacturers of the PREMIUM FArM GRIST MILL. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 
Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 


Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
—=—=>> 


















tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob _ successfully, 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Z, Mill of same size and price, 
Z MANUFACTURED BY 


] ; st + FIELD, SON & CO., 


MATFIELD 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil elements 


FERTILIZER. 
found in each crop. Analysis will prove that they cone 
ts 
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New Massillon Thresher, 


Read the following Genuine Endorsements: 


From Isaac JoNngEs, Vain, Iowa. The No.7 . 
sillon Separator which we bought of you ei PAR go 
given good satisfaction in every respect. There is no ma- 
chine in this section that will clean grain with it, Its ca- 
pacity for threshing is equal to anything in the market. 

Wherever I have done work with it this year I can the 
threshing for another season, and I am constant] _a— 
farmers who had other machines thresh for them this year, 
and have seen mine work, come and engage me to do their 
threshing next season. On Flax I must say it does fine work, 
and is making a name for itself in that, as in all other kinds 
of grain. I take great pleasure in recommending the New 
Massillon, and can refer with pleasure to any of the. 
farmers for whom _I have done work. My earnings for the 


+100.00. 

ValIL, Iowa, Dec, 5th, 1879:—We cheerfully certify that the 
work done in this a by the New Meath Thresh- 
ing Machine under the direction of Mr. Isaac Jones, is su- 
apie to that of any other machine. The grain so threshed 

s easily distinguished, is cleaner, and in every way more de- 
sirable in the market, than that bought from-any other ma- 
chine. Signed David Evans, Buyer, and T. J. Huffman, Re- 
ceiver of Grain for J. P. Fitch. 

From JacoB HEPNER, PILLOW, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 

I had concluded not to have my threshing done any more 
with Vibrators, because those that I have hud did poor work 
all over, but while I was eee of our County Fairs 
I witnessed a contest between the New Massillon No. 7, with » 
10-Horse Traction Engine and several other Separators, af- 
ter which I was compelled to give in, and have my thresh- 
ing done with the New Massillon and 10-Horse Traction En- 
gine. I examined everything throughout, and found to my 
satisfaction that there was no grain carried out with the 
chaff or straw. There was no grain broken, and all was 
cleaned perfectly clean. After my threshing was done, I 
was still better pleased to find that a lot of long damp Bye 
which I had, went through without clogging or choking the 
machine in the least, and much faster, too, than I ever 
imagined it could. The Shaker and Wind Mill are 80 well 
adapted that it don’t matter much as to the condition of the 
grain. People here recommend it as the best machine in 
existence, and I say it is better. It cannot be excelled, 

From Asa C. NELSON, OWINGSVILLE, MD. 

I want to say of your No. 7 New Massillon Separator and 
8-Horse Portable Engine, which I bought of your agent, S, 
L. Kaufman, Gap, Pa., that they stand at the head, in other 
words, take the front, whilst other machines are going back. 
be have given entire satisfaction, not only to myself, but 
to all the farmers for whom I have threshed. I want to call 
attention to one particular point in this machine, and that 
is, no matter how fast it is fed, it will not waste the grain. 
It will separate it wet or dry. ‘L went into Howard County, 
Md., with it, add there everybody that heard of me wan 
me to do their threshing; had I had a few more machines 
like it, I would have swept the ower I threshed, sepa- 
rated, and cleaned oats so wet that that they looked almost 
like manure. One day an old darkey came around to takea 
view of it, and he declared he had never seen anything run 
so smooth and steady in his life. I want no better Ei CH 
no trouble to run it, andI believe it takes Jess fuel and wa- 
ter than some other engines that I know. Hear what a far- 
mer says of it: ‘ My threshing did not cost me a cent, be- 
cause all the grain is separated from the straw.”—In conclu- 
sion, I would say to any one wishing to get a new outfit, to 
buy the New Massillon and the Russell & Co. Portable En- 


ne. 
” Send fora —— Illustrated Catalogue, and the address of 
our nearest agent. ress 

‘ ap RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, Ohio. 


THE BOSS CULTIVATOR. 


Send to WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Circular,—Practical, Cheap. 








tain a larger percentage of plant-food 
than we claim tor them by the labels placed on each pack- 
age. Six years’ experience has conclusively established the 
above fact. Send for circular. A few good agents wanted. 


Address 
* MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 
Doane St., Boston, Mass. 





I Aw LDL. 


FEED MILL 


All Iron but the Hopper. 
Cheap, Effective, 
and Durable. 

CAN BE RUN BY ANY 
POWER. 


Sapacity from 6 to 30 bushels per hour, according to size. 
Send for Catalogue and prices, 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO, 
Batavia, Kane Co,, I. 
AIRY FARMS AND PASTURE LOTS, 
County of Frontenac, Ontario, Canada, for sale on time 
8t $5 to an acre. No better location for enterprising 


a A Rly for lists to 
A WDE} MACHAR, Attorneys, Kingston, Canada. 


ARTICHOKES, AND MAGIE SWINE 


forsale. Send for free circular. 
E. #. BROCKWAY, Ainsworth, Washington Co., Iowa. 


YELESTIA—‘ Best of all Apples.” Circular on Ap- 
plication. 
R, J. BLACK, Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 











CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 









Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
rk. 


What Farmers Want. 


They want Pure Ground Bone! 
Why—because it contains those 
elements taken from the soilin 
he grain and carried away, thus 


REMIUM_ 
impoverishing the land. Pure 


” Ay, ie 
yy) Premium Bone, made of dry, 


r\ hard, unsteamed bones, supplies 
just this waste, as every farmer 
can learn by practical experience 
at a trifling cost. Send for a full 
explanation of how it works. 






<a) 8 ans) 








Excelsior Fertilizer Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 








Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed. Guarantced 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
lete, including Governor, Pump, 
c., (and boxing), at the low price 


t) 

3  Horse=-Power.. .$215.00 

4 sa op ws 245.00 
"ye “ we 315.00 

ge Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio, 

JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 

Sprineafield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


Stationary, Portable, and Self-Propell 
STEAM ENGINES . 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Pony and Standard Saw Mills, Crist 
lls, and Machinery. 
A Complete Outfit for Saw and Grist Mills 
of any required —— a - old reliable Manufacturers 


‘ractors. 
State whatjs wanted. COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Circulars ffee. Mt. VERNON, OHIO. 


F W PRODUCE cOMMIS- 
5 & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 

Send for Circular of Great Value, giving full instructions 
for shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE, 
No. 279 Washington 8St., N. Y. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


Phila, 1876—Paris, 1878. 


25 Years in Use, 


GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


To any other Windmill Made. 


17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R.R. Co. — 
as . S. Govt. at Forts anc 
Garrisons. 


$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue ** A.’ 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 


BUY THE BEST. 

Myers’ Improved Wind Mill 
The Mill has a — wheel built ex- 
ate ! to stand any storm, and 
when in motion moves as regular as 
a steam engine. Perfectly bal- 
anced on the derrick in or out of 
r. Pronounced by the best mechanics to 
is superior to all other Mills. No 
farmer, stock-raiser, or dairyman should be 
without one for pumping water for stock, 
grinding feed of all kinds, churning, and 

Many other Raeposes. Send for a full descriptive cirgular. 

SIL & DEMING Manuf’g Co., Salem, Ohio. 


THE CHAMPION 
. Is the Best Wind-Power in the Market. 


Is perfectly self-regulating, runs no faster in a 
gale than in a light wind, is very powerful, and 
never blows away while the tower stands. 

We also manufacture the Iron Screw 
Wind Mill, and the Celebrated Star Wood 
Pumps, with porcelain lined iron cylinders, 
wood eave-trough, tubing, etc., etc. 

Send for Catalogues. 

POWELL Goguaias 
aukegan, Til. 




















We manufacture the old reliable Stover 

—the well filed, strong, durable. self-regu- 

jetiag, solid Wind Mill, which 

took the Centennial Diploma, as — asa 

Medal. We refer to the Official Centen- 

nial Report. Also O. E. Winger's Im- 

proved $20.00 Feed Grinder, which is oper- 

ated by Pum voy Wind Mills -a novel and 

rfect Mill ding all Kinds of grain 

‘or stock and. ouse use, and Winger's 

Gravity Churns. Agents wanted every- 
wSTOVER. WIND ENGINE CO., Fr nH 
v v 5 eeport . 

eR W WINGER, General Manage : ea.” 


INGALLS’ PATENT = 
Will mend and 
make your chains 
of all sizes with- 
out tools. Inquire 
at your hardware 
stores, or send to 


INGALLS’ 
MFG. COMP’Y, 


Providence, R. I. 





EZ 


INGALLS’ PaT, 








TwPROvED * 

Labor Saving RIDING SAW MACHINE is fully 
demonstrated by the number in use ons the present 
demand — them. Itsaws Logs of any size. One 
man can saw more logs or cord w in one da 
and easier than two men can the old way. It will 
ee A ti in three minutes. Every Farm- 

‘ownship agents wanted. Send for 


iuetencea “Circular and Terms. 
= - BOSTWICK & CO., 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


- ARM AND CORN SHELLERS. 


Over 25,000 Now in Use. 
Every Machine is guaranteed to give satis- 
GR IST faction, on, DO pee Price of Mills, $12; 








farmer should have 


i | LLS them, send foe Huerratea circulars and 
rms \ ress 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ae NSO NLT SE ST TTT IRE OT TI LT ome 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CoO. 
ie N. Y. 


Y. CITY, 


Eg 


RANSOM, % MAIDEN LANE 
L. ) Re of Annatto and Dairy ¢ 











25 Shades ready for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 
CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OIL CO., 
Cor. Green and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD Pres, Cc. F. GATES, Treas. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER. 

New Price List of American Waltham 
Watches, with description and prices of 
over 100 fine Gold or Silver Watches sent 
free to any address. It describes how 
Isend Watches to all parts of the country 
to be fully examined before paying any 
money. Undoubted Reference given, 
pereoeie our own town 

. WHITE, Jeweler. Newark, N. J. 


SENT FREE A Specimen Copy of the 
MUSICAL HERALD 
$1.50 a year, which includes $10 worth of Music 


of a choice character. Address THE MUSICAL HERAL 
CO., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for a” 


AGENTS WANTED 


To introduce the best selling and only reliable Hand Corn 
Planter for all kinds of soil to be found My the United States. 
Price $38. Send a a descriptive circu 

THOS. B. McCONAU GHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


OF POETRY: being Choice 

CS E Ae we from the Poets, for use 
Albums, Valentines, Letter. 

writing, ete. 64 pa: oe with cover. Full of wit, wis. 
dom, and tender Peontiment. Sent, tpaid, for only 


ets. Our Ill. Catalogue of books, pict ,ete., free, 
1b cts. OT ATTEN & CO. 47 Barclay St., New York. 


The Maryland Farmer, 


A Monthly Magazine deyoted to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agricultural Journal 
in Maryland. Terms #1 00 sad year,in advance. Published 
by Ezra WHITMAN, 141 ratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Maryland Farmer has a larger circulation and will be 
read by more Farmers, Planters, Merchants, Mechanics, and 
cere interested in Agriculture, than any other paper 
which circulates in the Middle or Southern States, and 
therefore is the best medium for advertisers who desire to 
extend their sales in this territory. 


APANESE ORNAMENTATION, — A book of 
ey nundreds of new and effective designs for sign writers, 


coosraners designers, and others, $2. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 19 Nassau St., New York. 


| NLA OPTY. 


ot wu SAFETY ATTACHMENT. 


























Mailed free for 35cts. Four for $1, 
Agents Wanted, Male or Female. 
Ww 8. S. NEWTON’S SAFETY LAMP CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
35 C Se Satesroom, 13 West Broapway, N. Y. 





YOUR MONEY in Cooking. Bet- 

ter food at less cost. The use of 

our Economical Cook og a 

housenho. es, 2 

wr tgetce 9 | $000 Eeonomic Reci nes. fe 1 cts., : oe 
Catalogue of Books, Pictures, etc 
— rT PATTEN & CO. 47 Barclay St., New York: 


GENTS WANTED-—For the sale of Wooden Force 
Pumps. Best selling pump known. Catalogues and 
Terms Free, J. STOCK, Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


CHROMO Cards, with name, and card case, 
5 only 20 Cents. 53 cards, with name, all different, 








and sea a a Send 3c. stamp for samples to 
. LAFETRA, 2260 3d Av., N. Y. City. 





etc., with — 10 cen 
SPRING G, East Wallingford, Ct. 


50 CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, AND LACE CARDS, 


5 0 Elegant Cards. New nee, Shells, Gilt-Edge, 





with name, =, 40 all chromos, 10c. 
Star PriIntTiInG Co., Northford, Ct. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with 
name, 10 cents, post-paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO.,, Nassau, N. Y. 


Gold, Crystal, og) Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold and. Jet, 10c. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


MPLOYMENT—t2 Bists wh rie preteen 


Also SALARY 1 ME ng ENSES 
advanced. WAGES ere a "eens 
& Co. 306 George St. Cincinnati. 0. 


BETTS’ PATENT READY MADE 
WIRE FENCING. 
ORNAMENTAL, CHEAP, AND DURABLE. 

Has no _ ot, therefore entirely safe. Send for a cir- 

cular. Addr 
“ALBERT C. BETTS, Troy, N. Y. 


Ss. B. REED, Corona, Long 
abe N.Y. Also Office from 
this date’ American an 

y e — 7 Ns. My rian roade 


Pians and 
Specifications of all kinds of Tu. tdi ings supplied at shortest 
notice. Address §. B. REED. 























¢/One Three Cent Stampe 


wi!l secure 17 PAGES of choice new Music, 
11 PAGES of Musical News, and Amusement 
Gossip, a full page Lithograph of some musica) 
celebrity. Send to 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book, 


( VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete bvok 

of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical} 
contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, ‘etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseiler for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 

P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


Out 








ACENTS WANTED-$75 to $150 Per Month, 


Full of PRACTIO pINFORMATION,, 
ho use. 
perlonced Hcuse-keeper’s FRIEND. 


“A book neuen ractical utility willseldom, ifever, 
be found cutaideof inspiration,” "Christian Advocate," 
NEEDED in every city home BY Rich and Poor, 
in git country homes Young and Old, 
Fine Paper, Clear T BBS Beautiful Binding,Splendid Illus- 
trations, Nearly 600 Pages, Low Prices. Sclterapidiye 
Address J.O.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLES fys:'yrstet sen 
xtra ‘erms and arge 
Fousmne & Neuss. CASH PREMIUMS 


EUROPE tm HOLY LAND. 


THIRD EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION, 1880. 

All syevel and Hotels first-class, COMPANY SE- 
LECT. aT assed advantages. Prospectus sent 
free. Address TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 











We are determined to push onr circulation to the highest 
possible point within the next few weeks, and to do this we 
offer to send the 


Tribune and Farmer 
EVERY WEEK FOR 


TWO MONTHS, 


ON TRIAL, 


ON RECEIPT OF ONLY 


TEN CENTS. 


Regular Price, $ $1 per Year. 


THOMAS 3 MEEHAN, 


AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


THE BEST OF AMERICAN HUMORISTS, 
MOSE SKINNER, is aregular contributor to the TRIBUNE 
AND FARMER, and his letters are to be found only in 
these columns, 

Ronteing each week FOUR SPLENDID 
STORIES Complete. No Continued a Sopsational 
Wareer admitted be our Columns. f Short 
Ancodetee: Ladie Depar rtment, Youths’ Gel. 
umn, All the a. and positively the Very. 
Agricultural ae to be tound in any weekly in She 
United States ddress 

TRIBUNE AND FARMER, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mention this paper. 
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™peaeeeets” BUTTER: COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the year round. Thelargest Butter Buyers recommend its use, Thousands 


of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist 


or merchant fer it; or write to ask what it is, what it 


costs, Who uses it, where to get it. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 





IMPERIAL 


EG 








CG FOOD 


Will make your Hens lay. Permanently benefits laying Hens, Moulting Fowls. and Young Stock. It 


3 the Poultry Yard the best paying part of the 
freight, purchascr payin freight, $2.00. bal 
} 


b. kegs, by freight, purchaser 


arm. Packages sent prepaid for 50c. and $1.00. 6 1b. boxes, by 


ying freight, $6.25. 


by Agricultural Stores, Feed Stores, Grocers, Seedsmen, and Druggists 


CHARLES R. ALLEN & CO., 


ts. 
16 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 








ahinieee 





DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


261 and 263 G:eenwich St., New York. 
Offers complete outfits for large and small Butter 
airies, of the newest and of the best apparatus and 

a ances. ; 
ap ee approved and simplest apparatus for securing, 
cooling, and delivering pure milk and cream a specialty. 
ce ests, Refrigerators, and Cold-Rooms, 
estimated on nnd constructed to order. ’ 
Glasa Bottles and Jars for individual milk delivery. 
Batter Packages (or square or round prints with molds 
match. f 
Airtight Butter Packages for holding two to ten 
ponnds in crates of 48 to 60 Ibs. ; 
Milk-Setting Appliances.—Cooler pails, do. ven- 
tilated, with and without windows to inspect depth of cream. 
Creamers, *‘ Bureau” and ‘*‘ Cabinet” Creameries 
in variety, etc. 


The Perfect Milk Pail, The Pendtlam Churn. 


the best of their kind in 
oar sapetalsion, ont Oe. of 
SPAIN’S 


PATENT CHURNS. 
Cenfennial Medal Awarded. 


In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops, 
Send for circular and prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


Received the First Premium 
from the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society last September, 
and isacknowledged to be the only 
self-feeding and reliable Machine 
in the market. Send for circular, 

iving the names of the Ladies and 

entlemen who acted as Judges 
at the late State Fair. 

° ° ° RIEBELS, 

316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 






























Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
a. Send Postal for Circulars. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SOLD AT GOLD PRICES! 
The _ Original [mproved 





UNI ° 

Introduced 14 years ago, and the ac. 
knowledged standard churn of the 
country. Easily operated and easily 
cleaned, gon: ape gos butter by 
the extra working of the dasher on 
the butter while churning. Our Union 
. Churn has been awarded the first prize 
=== over all competitors at twelve differ- 
ent State Fairs. Every Churn war- 
ranted. Address TIFFIN UNION 
CHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 





A book deyoted entirely to PLymourH 
Rook fowls, yy a book on each of 
the following breeds: Lieut Braumas, 
Witt Lreuorns, and Brown LEGHORNS, 
and a book on curing PouLTRyY DIsEAsEs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


WwW BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


GGS FOR HATCHING, LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
Also, Dark Brahmas, Buff, White, and Partridge Cochins, 
Houdans, White Leghorns, and Plymouth Rocks, carefull 
packed and warranted to go safely any distance. $3 per 13. 
arge Bronze Turkey Eges, $5 ed 18. 
R. Y. FAIRSERVICE, Kearny, Newark, N. J. 


Er ED CR 
IGH CLASS POULTRY Senne vanes, and Small 
Fruits. Finer than ever. Send for ireular, 
GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y 


Light Brahma & Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
25 (ataletly ure extra fine Sirdsb ed from best strains), 
also Jersey Bull (registered) 1 year old, and Grade Calves, 
solid colors, for sale by F C BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


I E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices, 














University of the State of New York. 


ican; 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each = Circular and information can be had on ap- 
on to 


plicat 
A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


THOROUGH-BRED JERSEYS. 


25 thorough-bred Jersey heifers and cows, all entitled to 
requtry in the Am. J. C. Club Register; 3 months to & years 
old. Prices range from $75 to $500. 25 best family, grade 
Jersey cows, %, fs": 2 to 8 years old; bred expressly for 
their butter qualities. Prices range from $8 to . Allin 
calf by thorough-bred Jersey Bull. All animals sold by me 
guaranteed as represented. 

‘THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 








MONEY IN POULTRY. 4. %cen: 
have been awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No.7 Warren St., 


N. Y., for his new process for hatching and raising poultry 
in horse manure, Particulars free. 


The CENTENNIAL IRON CLAD 


INCUBATOR. 


Simple, Compact, Durable. Easily Understood, Elegant] 
Finished; requires attention only twice daily, and will hate 
80 to 90 per cent of the eee. It isa Perfectly Self-regulat- 
ing Machine, and is endorsed by the best breeders in 
America, Also BROODERS for 20, 50, 80, and 300 Chickens. 
The most complete and perfect article in'the market. Send 
3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 

A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 








Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical’ de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
fi25 eryear. Alsothe American 
u ee Yard, the only weekly 
mya evoted entirely to poult 
existence. wy i_~ year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
Seeate of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Harrtrorp, Cr. 


MISSOURI STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


An excellent farm, one of the best in Shelby County, with 
good new house, ont-buildings, na a well of good living 
water. Consisting of 420 acres, 100 acres new meadow, 10 
acres Timothy and Blue-grass pasture, 100 acres woodlind, 
balance under cultivation. Being rich rolling prairie land, 
and only 3% miles from H. & St. Jo. Railroad, at Hunne- 
well, Mo, Only “7 acre. For further particulars, 
address M. H. BALLIET, Hunnewell, Mo. 


Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 











The Bryden Concaved Steel Calk 
Horse Shoe, The most complete shoe 
made, with welded steel toe an 
irun heel calks, hammered,not rolled, 
and equal in wear to hand-made work. 
This Shue is easily fitted, hot or cold, 
has a perfectly level foot bearing, is 
t. and d e, with a low crease 
to protect the nails from working 
loose. The cheapest and best Shoe 
for Horse Railroads, See and 
‘arm Horses, now made. Made in 
sizes 1 to 5, hind and forward. Send 
fur circulars. THE BRYDEN HORSE 
SHOE CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y. 
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View of a heel calk from a Steel Center, Self-Sharpenin, 
Shoe, after being worn all winter. Ag 
PATENT STEEL CENTER, SELF-SHARPEN 

ING HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
A —- set will be sent to any address, except in the 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, on receipt of one dollar. 
Prices by keg on application. 
THE ADVANTAGE 
of the Steel Center Self-Sharpening Shoe is that the calks 
are always sharp. A thin plate of steel is rolled inside 
of the soft iron bar from which the shoe is made. The soft 
iron in the calk Legg | wears away, leaving the sharp 
MSUSIRERAAE'S CoMEA AAS aaent 
2 sburgh, Pa. ent h 
United States except the States of Mir t: p Wis + dong 


“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 
Patent Steel and Iron Horse-Shoe.’’ 
Made complete, with Level Spring Plat- 
form—Continuous Calk. The best for 
Horse - Railroads, Farm, and Carriage 
Horses in the world. Cures Tender and 
Contracted Feet, Corns, Interfering, Quar- 
ter-crack Lameness, and all evils 
resulting from the use ot com- 
mon shoe, Trial Set, with Nails, 
$1.00. To measure, place foot on 
‘neil around. 
heating o1 
THE JOUN.D. Bil. 
= =e LINGS PATENT HORSE-SHOK 

COMPANY, 161 and 168 Bank Street, New York. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes. 


. The only forged ox-shoe made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Masa, 


BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC 


Medicinal Soap. 


The Healing, Purifying, and Disinfecting properties of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wonderful facts disclosed by 
modern science, The best, safest, and most convenient meth- 
od of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of Soaps. 

This Soap is highly prized by physicians and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 
gerous odors, prevents the spread of contagion, and isinvalu- 
able in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous diseases. 

Buchan’s Carbolic Medicinal Soap is for sale 
at all Druggists, 

WHOLESALE DEpor, 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 
TS EL Se A A Te Se a a aA I 


IVERSIDE FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cot 
wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 

|» Me. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portlan 


THE D. M. MAGIE C€O., Oxford Butier 


Originator, and_ Breeders of our World Famous Magie or 
Poland China Swine, are receiving orders now for next 
spring’s pigs. Money need not accompany your order, 

oars fit for service, and Sows bred for sale now. Send for 
Descriptive and Price List circulars. 


e of two Ohio Improv Jhester 
Hogs. Send for description of this famous 
5 breed,and Fowls L. B.SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


3 oOo FA R M S 2 pod gd te 
Hiagely Maryland 


logue, address H. 8. MANCHA, 
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CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


1 or small tracts; homes or investments for sale _b 
MCAFEE BROTHERS, 22 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


O LET.W—-A LARGE MILK AND SHEEP 

FARM near ng ae = = yo “we es. Please 

n ith note of age, tamily, capital, and reference. 
ieee <4 yy 








he CELEBRATED POQUONNOC FARM BRONZE 
TURKEYS—+scelected stock—of ten years’ breeding. 
Also NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS. Address W. 
CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, *iy3o3non °° 


N ailroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
wien. fn Talbot Co.s Nd. (Climate no peter rg Titles 
i amphlet and Map showing loc ° . 
yt af riats C. E, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


ginia, y 
CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO, Richmond, Virginia. 














HOICE BRONZE TURKEYS FROM A 
601b. pair, Also Victor Seed Potatoes, the Best, 
B. L. WOOD, Doe Run, Pa. 


“POLLED ANGUS 


Or Aberdeen Cattle." Frank B. Redfield, of Batavia, New 
York, is breeding and importing these famous cattle. 
EL A TTS SAL TE RET AS 








and Stereopticons of all kinds and prices.—Views illus- 


trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with smali capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. Send stamp 
for 74-page illustrated Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER, M’t’g Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


GREEN Wick ACAD Y with Mus. Institute and 
Com’! Coll. A SEASIDE school. Founded 1802, Both 
sexes, On direct route from N.Y. to Boston. re- 
duced to $2.75. Winter term opens Dec.2, For Cata- 
logue oy address 

Vv. F. D, BLAKESLEE, A, M., E. Greeawich, R. I. 
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( REAT AMERICA 


P. O. Box 4235, 


Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 
tosend Postal Card 
dress, and get the 


: cOMPLNY 


N. B.—Be- 















Ake Houses, 
Agents, and large 
it to their interest 
to the above ad. 
latest terms. 


eer NO 
HUMBUG. 
















ware of imi- 
tators. 











RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment!! 


I! BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
| im the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
| Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent. Free everywhere, 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
‘Refer to this advertixement. 


AMERICAN | AGRICULTURI 








ve 


ae SDE 
eee” PAINT Or 
C& NW RY CH/CA 


FARMS. 


UY MARYLAND FARMS! 87 TO $25 
peracre. Catalogues sent free 
H. P. CHAMBERS, nm Md. 








10% Delaware Fruit and Grain 
~—— cheap. Catalogues free. 
A. P. GRIF. 1TH, Smyrna, Del. 











sir. 





North Star Seed Farms. 


Minn. Early Amber Sugar Cane; St. Paul Tomato; Red 
River Sugar Corn, and other s ecialties of Miffhesota growth 
and origin. A complete stock of northern grown Field and 
Garden Seeds. Catalogue now ready, free. Address 

U. 8. HOLLISTER. T. M. METCALF, 
Sup’t Seed & Nursery Dept’s. St. Paul, Minn. 


The FEA ALESS. 


Unequalied for Ease of Team. 















and easy movement of | s, less then 14 er hour; 
Mechanical Construction of the very best kind, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown by Official Report of Judges. 
More power with less elevation than any other. ‘Thresh hers, 
Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, 
f the best in market. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N. Y. 


My Self-Supporting Truss 
Fence 


stands the test of use. [t can not be 
blown or pushed down ; can be made un- 
der cover; costs 30 cents per rod less 
than post’ and board fence, and is not 
patented. Send 25 cents for illustrated 
and descriptive circular. 
EABODY CORN, — This corn 
} ; averages over four ears to the stalk 
and two hundred (200) stalks which I 
husked as the come, averaged 38 inches in length of ear to 
each stalk, It will grow more corn to the acre than any va- 
riety I ever planted. Send 10c. for a sample package, and 
my mes; Seed Catalogue, or 60c. for a pound. = 
ALDO F. BROWN, Lock Box %, Oxford, O. 































Sugar Trough Gourds grown by 

acre, to hold from 4 to 6 gallons each, vat t 

have grown them to hold 10 gallons. A great 

curiosity, and valuable for many househo!d 

ce pee A a “ of “ee will be sent 
ree to any _ send 

Corn, 


the Peabody 
Re sdvertisement above this.) Gourd 


Circular. (Read my 
Seed and Mustrated § d Reed Catalogue, 1 





BROWN, Lock Box %, Oxford, O. 


pPePATCH ‘td 


For mending Tin, Brass, Co opper. Lead, 

- Iron, without acid or sol coring, iron. 
any lady or child can mend with it. 

Will send one sample Plate by mail 
(with directions) that will - 192 sae. 
square For gi,” on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 
$1; 100 r S10. (Poses stamps rec’d as 
cash.) S WANTED. Can carry 
one days iaeiek in your pocket. Sales 
willy rield $3 to $15 day. Our 64-page 
Tilustrate CATAL FOGU E of Chromos, 
Jewelry, Novelties ipl Fe. ie 
FREE. Address CITY NOVELTY C 

, 108 South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Mow 
tion this paper. 


g ‘ ZS CIORFEC! 
v7 
4 8 
With New Improved and Carefatly Selected 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St. ,Philadelphie. 
For convenience and efficiency, for rr or for | 








public use, 


UNRIVALED. 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Fd.,75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices. 


g 25s) ; 
= =o Une vy 














“A Climate of the Moun- 


tains with a Soil of the 


Valleys” 


The St. Paul 
& Sioux City 


Railroad 


Traverses the wheat garden and Indian corn_region of the 
Northwest, Southwestern Minnesota end Northwestern 
. Not so far North as to be limited in variety of pro- 
duction. Not so far South as to be subject to malaria. 

,000 acres of unequalled farming and stock-raising lands 
with unsurpassed natural advantages for location, climate, 
soil, and nearness to market. They produce - bg | 40 bushels 
of wheat, 46 to 60 bushels of Indian corn; 300 bushels 
of potatoes ; 1% to 200 gallons Amber Fa * we to the 
acre. Natural blue joint meadow grass. Undulating prairie 
of deep rich loam. 1,000 to 1,200 feet above sea level. Lakes 
and streams, numerous churches, schools, mills, and thrifty 


villages. 


Choice lands on long credit or large discount for cash. For full particulars, address 


JAMES H. DRAKE, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul 


Minn. 

















THE 


IS A DOUBLE-ACTING, NON-FREEZING 


FORCE-PUMP. 


Will draw water from 1 to 100 feet, 

with one-man power, and also force 

water to any required distance, 
Prices, complete, 


$15 to $75. 


—_——-~ 


RUBBER HOSE, 


For Garden Purposes, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices. 


Wakefield, Perfection, and Peerless 


EARTH CLOSETS 


Are the Best. Prices, $6.50 to $40. 
Address 


HENRY H. B. BLOOMFIELD, 
34 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


C.GILBERT 








STARC 


How to get a Revolver, 


The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 
&c., in the world, containing exact pictures of| 


Sent free to an 
wag~ $6. 82 calibre Revolvers reduced to $2.75. 
Revolvers, $2.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER KNOWN. 




















addrens. 


of reference in itself. 
Colt 


Catalogue explains how one man in 
every fown n the United States can 
get 4 $6 ‘Revolver fr ree. Address the 
ESSEX REPEATING ARMS CO. 
57 Wanhingten St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Lowest prices ever known in 
BREECH-LOADERS, 
RIFLES and Revolvers. 
Our $15 Shot Gun 
at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for hew lllus- 
trated Catalogue ** A.” 


P. POWELL & SON; 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Best Doublo- 
$4 arn Barreled Shot:Gun 
in the world for 








themoney. War- 
ranted genuine 
N fez: —— 
Wa 
Rifle 
for Ik 


Belt Soe Or rU Bos Caps and 
Punch. Also our ‘celebrated Kentuck 
for $12, warrant orno sale, Sen 
lustr ated Catalogue and Price Lists to 

James Bown & Son, cates oo Gun Works,- 


YsTABLisHED, 1848, Pitteber oh: Pit 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uc! 8, 
Knee S8wells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $2655. Before 
you buy besureto write me. Iinstrated Newepaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, 





Highest Award 


AND 


ONLY MEDAL 


French Dressing 
AND 


Satin Polish. 
B.F.BROWN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL eww cGooDsS 


Ferneries, or War- 
dian Cases, Aqua- 
Fountains, 
Hrackets, 

Window 
Boxes, Flower 
Stands, Chande- 
liers, etc. 


8, FREEMAN & S80N, 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis. 


t@™ Send for our Ll 
lustrated Catalogues, 
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